$3,055.00 in Prizes for BIG FISH 
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SHOOT INDIAN HEADS! It’s great sport. And every 
boy can learn how. Just send for the free book offered 
below. It brings you tips by experts on fancy shooting, 
plinking and hunting; tells you how to be a crack shot. 


’ And any boy can do the same 
with a REMINGTON .22 


MORE POWER 
for your .22 rifle 


Shoot Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
.22’s and your rifle will sur- 
prise you with a reach and a 
smash you never dreamed it 
had. These speed kings have 
greater striking force 100 yards 
from the muzzle of your gun 
than ordinary .22’s right at 
the muzzle! Yet they cost no 
more. Shorts, longs, and long 
rifle—regular or hollow point. 
Lubricated of course! Just ask 
for Kleanbore Hi-Speeds. 


Model 34, bolt action re- 
peater. Takes short, long 
and long rifle. 


Only $12.50 


@ 


Model 33, 
single shot 
bolt action. Takes 


¥ OU’VE got to shoot a 

real rifle if you want to 

be a crack shot!” That’s 

what the experts say. And right 

now it’s mighty easy advice to fol- 

low. Just take a quick look below 

at the prices asked for the finest 

.22’s ever built! Have you ever 

seen so much rifle quality offered 
for so little actual cash? 

You can absolutely rely on any 
of these Remington rifles to de- 
liver what you set out to buy—ac- 
curacy that backs up 


and tear of a camping trip, lod 


that will make you tingle with 
as friends praise your good jl 
ment in selecting a Remingto 
the maker of marksmen. 
All of the rifles shown have 


many outstanding features t 


you must see them to appre 
their real value. Your local ded 
will gladly show them to you 

tell you all about them. Thy 
crack rifles for crack shots~an 


day’s big bargain in quality rit 
Remington Arms 


the skill of your eye Remington, Inc., 833 Barnum" 


nue, Bridgeport, 


and arm, stxrdiness 
that stands the wear necticut. 


NEW BOOK FREE 


JUST PUBLISHED—“How to be 

a Crack Shot.” This book for the 

young shooter tells how to pick ; + 
the best rifle, how to use it, all about plinking and 


shooting, hunting small game and pests, how @ 
rifle ranges, gives rules of sportsmanship for i 
marksmen. Written by experts. Well ill are 
SENT FREE. Write for it now! A penny postal 


Model 24A, auto- 

loading. Chambered 

for either short or 
long rifle. 


youth 
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The fame of its roast possum and fragrant juleps 


was known throughout the Blue Grass country 


On clear moon- 
light nights, the 
guests of that fine 
old Crab Orchard 
Springs Hotel 
often pricked up their ears as the deep 
baying of coon dogs floated in over 
the Kentucky hills. They knew what 
it meant, and smiled in happy antic- 
ipation—for when local hunters treed 
a’possum, you could expect next day 
a meal famous all the way from Look- 


out Mountain to Louisville. 


But there was more than good old- 
fashioned Southern cooking to draw 
gentlefolk to that famous hostelry 
down in Kentucky, and to the more 
than locally famous waters of the near- 
by limestone spring. 


One thing upon which every South- 
ern gentleman of the day prided him- 
self was his judgment of bourbon. So 


the local hotel sought far and wide 
for something to please the critical 
palates of its guests, and found a 
whiskey, made up Louisville way, 
that came to be called Crab Orchard. 

In those early days, that rich red 
bourbon didn’t even have a label. 
It wasn’t put up in bottles. They 
bought it by the barrel—and you 


Kentucky straight whiskey 
Made the good old-fashioned way 
Smooth and satisfying to taste 


Sold at a price anyone can pay 


were lucky indeed if they let you, as a 
special favor, carry a jug or two away. 

And thus, the old Crab Orchard 
Springs Hotel spread its reputation 
for the exquisite food and mellow 
whiskey to be found there. 

But more than sixty years rolled by 
before the whiskey labeled and bot- 
tled with the name Crab Orchard 
suddenly burst into nationwide fame. 

Prohibition had come and gone. 
People were searching for something 
hard to find. They wanted a straight 
whiskey—made the good old-fash- 
ioned way—and they wanted a low 
price. Crab Orchard filled all three 
wants so accurately that it became 


America’ s fastest-selling straight whiskey. 


y A good guide to 


good whiskey 
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935, The American Medicinal Spirits Corporation, Louisville, Ky. AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 








AMERICA’S OLDEST OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 


Editor-in-Chief 








The Editorial Staff of FIELD 
& STREAM goes places, sees 
things, does things and 
learns things which will be 
passed along to our readers 
during the coming year. 





FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor 


F ALL the world’s writers on 
dogs and kennel subjects, 
few may claim such experience 
and diversified knowledge as 
ae by Freeman Lloyd. He 
as made dogs his life’s study. 
He has voyaged and traveled in 
many lands, and judged at bench 
shows on four continents. Often 
referred to as the “father of the 
springer spaniel in America,” he 
a at the first field trials 
eld for the breed in America. 
On November 10, 1934, The 
Literary Digest described Free- 
man Lloyd as “‘The Grand Old 
Man of the Dog Game’’—assur- 
edly a descriptive word-portrait 
of the conductor of our Kennel 
Department for the last fifteen 
years. 

Albert Payson Terhune, dis- 
tinguished author, playwright 
and breeder of dogs, writes: 

“Almost immediately on his 
arrival in America, Freeman 
Lloyd won for himself the cov- 
eted pedestal in all dog matters 
that he has ever since held. He 
was recognized as one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on 
kennel history. . . . His writings 
in FIELD & STREAM and 
elsewhere are eagerly studied by 
all to whom kennel lore is a 
cult. His dictum as to a dog’s 
points or history is accepted 
without question. 

“He has earned for himself a 
firm and lasting repute as an 
authority. . . . To perhaps one 
man in a generation is it given 
to know dogs and their ante- 
cedents and their points, as a 
Chief Justice is supposed to 
know the common law. Such a 
man is Freeman Lloyd.” 


Next month—Seth Briggs 
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NATIONAL WATERFOWL REFUGE CONTEST 

AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 
SQUARE CIRCLE 

DUCK SHOOTING 


An original painting reproduced in colors. 


RIVER OF THE GIANTS 


Sport on a great Western steelhead river. 


SETH GORDON 
JED MEANS 
EDWIN MEGARGEE 


H. L. BETTEN 


FORTY-NINERS DAVID SCOTT KING 
Humor and horse sense that is easy to take. 

EDITORIAL RAY P. HOLLAND 

THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE SETH GORDON 
An alien surprise package that is being well received. 

OTTO W. J. RUTH 
The story of a tame otter. 

TIDES, TROUT AND BASS JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT, Jr. 
Are the feeding habits of fish affected by sun and moon? 

HOMEWOOD FLIRTATIOUS WINS NASH BUCKINGHAM 
The report of the 1935 National Championship. 

BULL DOLPHIN LANSDELL ANDERSON 
One of the most spectacular denizens of the Gulf Stream. 

THE OLD WARDEN ON THE FISH CROP HAROLD TITUS 
A few pertinent remarks on how to improve fishing. 

LET’S GO FISHING, AND CATCH SOME FISH WARREN BOYER 
A double-page spread of photographs. 7 

TROUT IN FAST WATER ELLWOOD COLAHAN 
An informative article on an ever-interesting subject. 

HAND-SPEARING JAGUARS SASHA SIEMEL - 


Catching 300-pound cats on the end of a spear. 
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CHARLES E. COX, Jr. 
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ELK OF THE THOROFARE BOB NICHOLS 
Romping around in the big-game country of Wyoming. 
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One, Two or Three Flies?—Howard M, Ernst. 
Bass and Bait Casting—Muse Davis. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
DONALD H. COLE 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
The Wood *s Comp H. L. Nason. 
Overhaul Time for Canoes—Elon Jessup. 


ASK ME YOUR CAMERA QUESTIONS 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Suppose a Snake Bit You? 


SPORTSMEN AFLOAT 


Putting on the Paint. 
Night Running. 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


Six Shots in Two Seconds—Charles Askins, Jr. 
So Long, Shorts—T. A. Lamke. 


SKEET 
Concentrate on That “Vital Area.” 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 
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PFLUEGER-the Tackle 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


Jack Miner of famous Miner 
| Migratory Bird Foundation, 
Kingsville, Ont., makes beau- 
tiful catches with Pflueger 
Supreme and Pal-O-Mine. 





When you go fishing you want dependable 
tackle. Select Pflueger Reels—Pflueger Baits 
and be sure of satisfaction and pleasure in 
your 1935 fishing. 

Pflueger Lures attract and entice gamy fish 
from their hidden lair — Pflueger Reels and 
Line play and safely bring them to gaff or net. 
Pflueger offers Reels, Rods, Lures, Lines and 
Hooks for any kind of fishing—fresh or salt 
water, 

Level Wind Reels—$2.25 to $25.00; Fly 
Rod Reels—$1.75 to $8.25. Salt Water Reels 
for Surf Casting, Trolling, for catching all big 


game fish; and—Companion lures. Ask your 
dealer, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. FS5 E. A. PFLUEGER, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


SUPREME 
$25.00 


AKRON 


SUMMIT 
No. 1993L—Lt. Sp.. “Silo 


MEDALIST 
With or without Line Guard 
—3 sizes $4.50 to $8. 
WHOOPEE 


Weedless. One size—6 pat- 
75c 


PAL-O-MINE 


3 sizes—15 finishes 
65c to 90c 


CHUM Spoon 


Polished Diamolite or Pol- 
ished Gold. 3 sizes. 50¢ to 85c 


MUSKILL 


Feathered or bucktail. Three 
sizes—several finishes. 
50c to $1.2¢ 





TANDEM 


Luminous—with weighted 
keel. Two sizes. 


PILOT FLY 


Luminous—Bass and Trout 
sizes—Twelve patterns. 
30c and 35c 


KLONDIKE 


Gold plated. Two types— 

three sizes 25c 
New Pocket 

Catalog—FREE! 


for Record Catches 


PILOT FLY 
Kd 


WIZARD 


Bass, Trout, Perch. One size 
—six finishes 3 


FLOAT-RITE 


Twelve patterns. Trout and 
35c¢ and 50c 


Oe ee COUPON 


E. A. 


PFLUEGER, President 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS5, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 


Catalog No. 155. 
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GREEN ACRES ™ “exeoeevi 
A CANTON, MAINE ti 
Best salmon fishing from time ice is out (April 20) 
to May 30. Small mouth black bass June 1 to 30. % 
Comfortable rooms and cabins, with or without bath. Wonderful old-fashioned pl 
country cooking. Golf, Tennis. Select Clientele. Rates $3.50 to $3.75 a day. ad 
L. E. Poland, Proprietor. Boston Office—Telephone Highlands 1980 fr 
of 
HILLSIDE CAMPS|| GCrysrat Spaimnc Camps || © 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE Ki 
On Great Pond, largest of Belgrade Chain. Best Excellent fishing — salmon, trout, white 
of fishing—Salmon, Trout, Black Bass, Pickerel, erch and black bass. ‘“ 
and White Perch. Cabins with Central Dining Motor or Row boats, bait—everything for 
Room, Electric Lights, abundance of fresh vege- A __,the fisherman’s comfort. | 
tables, and dairy products. Sandy beach, bathing, Main dining hall—individual cabins—open 


fireplaces—modern plumbing. 


tennis, boating. Open May Ist to Oct. Ist. Booklet. Pasties (M. C. Bryan, Prop.) 


JAMES FORBES, Prop. 


PARKS CAMPS Hub of the Rangeley Lakes Region 














° Mooselookmeguntic House and Log Cabins, 
On Moosehead Lake, Maine best location in Rangeleys for trout and sal- 
Offering comfortable accommodations to a limited mon fishing. Everyt ing you need: boats, 


number of guests. No better Salmon and Trout fishing 


than in vicinity of camps. Situated on Island of 5000 bait, guides, plenty of good food, cabins with 

























acres. Home cooking, fresh milk and vegetables. Guides every convenience, comforts of "hotel. Rates q 
Th 9 bi t T on sequent. Wii Ww Fite, » atin requirements. Receive per- $4 per day and up American Plan. 
e oceans | es una sonal letter. P. cosehead, Me. Mabel Blair Burns, Mgr. , \ 
99 MRS. E. B. PARKS Cc. R. STUBBS Haines Landing P. O. Oquossoc Maine} © wil 














are off the coast of Maine! = 
TuEy ne, “Horse Mackerel” down in || REAL SPORTSMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES = 


200 to 1500 pounds, with an average Enjoy the good Salmon fishing in May and the wonderful fly fishing for small mouth . | 








Black Bass in June while at our Camps on Sebec Lake. Transient patronage not so- 
of 400 to 700 pounds! When a Tuna licited. Log Cabins with open fires, bath rooms, and Simmons’ beds, central dining 
like that takes your bait—a_ small room. Garages, Guides, Boats. Reasonable rates. Booklet on request. 


mackerel skittered astern of a motor- 


bost—you know you've got your po. adres: Packard’s Camps, Sebec Lake, Maine| | |: 




















hands full! They’re just as tough on te 
a harpoon too. But there’s more than 1. 
one kind of fishing in Maine’s salt pe _ 
water—mackerel, haddock, cunners, For Salmon & Trout Fishing Come to e g 
and cod, to name only a few! And come to Eagle Lake Camps on Eagle Lake, one of ’ ( ay , 
don’t forget Maine’s fresh waters— famous Fish River chain that stretches from Central ENDERSON Ss AMPS i 01 
A ome 7 No. Maine almost to Canadian border. Group 18 a in 
restocked with millions of fish every camps, heated, well ventilated, electricity, half with for early trout and salmon fishing. A number r= 
! Write f inf. ion! private baths. Ideal location in heart of big game of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- mi 
ear! rite for more information: 4 : 
y . 2 country. Easily reached. mon, all reached by canoe or motor er tr. G 
ee ee MRS. SAUL MICHAUD Henderson’s Camps.. Write for booklet ani : : 
MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE Eagle Lake Maine | rates, Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. ° 
253 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine d Ci 
Please send me—F REE—a copy ; = 
of the Official Maine Fishing ; 


Pamphlet. 


Name. 


Attean Lake Camps Jackman, Maine BEAR SPRING CAMPS ; F 


For your early spring fishing this season try the : 
Attean Lake Camps. May is trolling got, calnes Oakland, Maine 

ad Ke and togue. June is fly fishing trout and salmon. 10 
Street linse ra —_ nice trout ponds nearby, and wonderful canoe trips Individual cabins, with modern _improvements. 
tige on the Moose River. Expert guides at hand; fresh Located on sandy shore of GREAT POND. 






























































i food supplies daily; accommodations for automobile 7 
— Maine! parties; telegraph and telephone in connection with se ee er . a ee 
camp. Booklet and map on request. resh vegetables a season. Open fs J 
RUEL E. HOLDEN, Proprietor Booklet. Bert Mosuer, Prop.) Be s 
; t. 
rere we 
Trout Fish ’s Paradi ~ y 
peodiage. serene al When THE ICE IS OUT OF SEBAGO!! 
Lake Parlin House and Lodges Enjoy the tug at the line; the whirr of the unwinding reel; the a D 
biting i fie many Partin rontrole Satere Cs ee excitement of the sport; and the thrill of landing “‘a big one” a , I 
ained at several Outlying Ponds for convenience ef gueste—no extra 7 a 
arge. Finest of foode—every mode-n convenience. Rive: ’ x 2 on SEBAGO LA x F 
end ‘Woeschend { Lay <B - 2% reached by motor. Mates MIGIS LODGE and Cabins at SOUTH CASCO, ME. 4 | 


from $4.50 per day. American Plan. 
Get the facts about Maine's best fishing First accessible place open in the spring, where you ean drive into camp in your own 

Free Booklet—Write Today to === Experienced Guides. Every modern Convenience. Booklet. F. F. Gulick, Pre 
ES, 


Lake Parlin House and Lodges, H. P. Motenney, | Mor. ——SSS=S= > So —— 
Jackman Station Maine ee: 
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The rascals ... tev rise To YOUR FLY IN 


del ; emt creel + ee 
HOOKED! Now for a tug of war... nip and tuck ... the pool swirls and cascades 
... golden sunlight flecks the waters ... there he flashes .. . a 30-pound salmon 
..+by all that’s wonderful! Yes, sir, they come that big ... in the amber pools and 
rippling streams of this sportsman’s paradise . . . trout, bass, too... and fragrant 
woods away from the toil and moil of the cities. Stout fellows, the guides ... they 
tie flies to suit any river ... show you the teeming “holes” ... do your cooking... 
speed the canoe through the rapids. Here’s luck to fishermen—a thousand grand 
places by train, motor, or canoe. ***A day from New York . . . on the luxurious 
“ACADIA” . .. 14 hours from Boston on the fast “YARMOUTH”... 16 hours 
from Boston to Saint John on the magnificent “SAINT JOHN.” ** Write for copy 
of Fish and Game Bulletins, and Booklets on Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. All 
Expense Tours. Travel Series from $38.65 up. 


For passenger fares, sailing information and complete details, consult your travel 
agent or write Passenger Traffic Dept., Pier 19, North River, New York; or Passen- 
ger Traffic Dept., India Wharf, Boston. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 


NOVA SCOTIA 


AND 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Avail yourself of any of the 
following services: 


BOSTON-Y ARMOUTH—Two round-trips 
per week until May 30th inclusive. From June 
3 to June 14, three round-trips per week. From 
June 16 to Sept. 13, six round-trips per week. 
Steamer connects at Yarmouth with trains for 
inland points in Nova Scotia. 


BOSTON-SAINT JOHN—One round-trip 
weekly via Yarmouth until April 24, inclusive. 
Two round-trips weekly May 3 to June 9, 
then three round-trips weekly. Direct service 
from May 3 on. Steamers connect at Saint 
John with trains for inland points in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


NEW YORK-YARMOUTH—Service starts 
June 17. Two round-trips weekly to Yarmouth. 
Steamer connects at Yarmouth for inland 
points in Nova Scotia. 


Automobiles, accompanied by pass- 
engers, carried at special low rates 
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Catch a string of “big ones’ this 
SPRING in MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


The salmon and trout are waiting for you and 


WEST OUTLET CAMPS Oo 


will furnish capable guides and all the conve- 
niences of the city in the heart of the big woods 


Frank A. MacKenzie, West Outlet, Maine 


Algonquin Park 
Canoe Trips 


Hotel Algonquin at Joe Lake is the headquarters and 
starting point for canve trips through the park. 

Canoe livery and complete outfitting store. Write 
for information. 


J, E. COLSON 














Canoe Lake, Ont. 








° ° 
Pic Elevé Fish & Game Club 
A PUBLIC CLUB 

One of the best Clubs in the Northern part of the prov- 
ince of Quebec. Very modern, Accommodations for 50 
conte, And this is a place for the ladies too. 100 
r- les from Montreal, good roads up to the Club House. 
bar Ge enjoy a real Canadian atmosphere and the 
e endian guides are waiting to make you catch 

e big ones. 9 lakes—speckled trout—black bass. 


Georges Milot, 
Canada, P. 4 Manager, St. Alexis des Monts, 





FULL OF FIGHTING FURY 








For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


4 Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 


lakes and streams. 


A well equipped ¢ Cc 3 

bass lake and in the centre crry 
of one of the finest 

ish and game districts in Ontario. , 


Write for pamphlet. Address 
Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 
. . J 
Lake Nipissing 
Don’t miss the best fishing for the big pike 


and wall-eyes when the eeance 
opens on May 
Brgy and August are best for Bmnall-Mouth 





By all means bring the ladies along. . . 





t 
wire A. O. Seymour, General To 


Trout streams easily reached by auto. 


WALTONIAN INN 
Ls Calllander, Ontario 




















savage vigor from the strike to the landing net — if 
hold them. In many regions of Canada “square tails 
midsummer weather ..... . Try the proven Canadian-Pacific fly. 
Canada also offers the sportiest of fishing for small mouth black bass, giant muskies, wall 


eyes, Great Northern pike, lake trout and other game fish. There’s a wide range of choice. 
. Let us know what information you desire. 


Get Yours -in CANADA? 


ye 


You can then 
Tell the World 





=; you like to experience the thrill of hooking into some of 
Canada’s big speckled brook trout—in countless unspoiled wilderness 

Bred in wild, cold, northern waters these trout battle with 
you're good enough to 
* strike readily even in 


We'llgladly suggest the right places and help you in working out your plans. Write or 
i Tourist Agent, 8705 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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free. 
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UNDREDS of wildly beautiful lakes, streams, and 
rivers, swarming with big, fighting salmon and 
scrappy trout . . . here in unspoiled Newfoundland is 
the sportiest kind of fishing—the kind you've always 
dreamed about! Come up this spring or summer— 
(wonderful fishing even in July and August) for the 
most thrilling vacation of your life. Everything sur- 
prisingly inexpensive. Write for “Come to Newfound- 
land”—a booklet containing valuable information for 
fishermen, including details of transportation, guide 
hire and camp accommodations. We'll gladly send it 


© Address the Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, 53 Journal Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass., the Newfoundland Tourist 
Development Board, St. Johns, New- 
foundland, or any travel agency. 


NeWFOUNDLAND 








$< 


“NEW YORK 
DELMONICO .. . a name al- 


ways distinguished for excel- 
lence . . . today one of New 
York’s smart hotels, noted for 
its appointments, service and 
famed restaurant. 

For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 

e 
Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 
e 


PARK AVENUE AT 59THSTREET | 


Under Reliance Direction 


| 
) 




























RY YOUR LUCK 
on Moridas Gulf 














ee 





It is tarpon time at sun- 
ny St. Petersburg—time 
to pack up and head 
south for the greatest 
fishing thrills of your 
life. Tarpon, kingfish, 
amberjack, redfish, 
mackerel, trout—they’ll 
all be waiting for you. 
Guides, boats, bait and tac- 
kle are ready. Summer rates 
at hotels and cottages. Come! 
For booklet write 


B. B. Deaderick, Sec’y, Chamb 


| 











SPRING TARPON TOURNAMENT 


$1000 in Cash Prizes 


at Venice-Nokomis, Fla., May 25 to June 15 
9 DAYS—$163—ALL EXPENSES 


from New York City 


Includes round-trip rail fare; lower berth both ways; 
meals on train; meals and room at hotel; tips; boats, 
guides, bait and tackle—6 days one-tide fishing. 


For further particulars write 


S. B. MURDOCK, G.P.A., 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


The Only Completely Air-Conditioned Trains to the South 








Sea Trout Bas: Sportsmen 
Blues epee: amilies 
4-25 to 11-25 Home Comforts 


6-1 to 10-15 





FLORIDA 


Qe PETERSBU AG 





rf . 
nen lunsh ag City 





Hotel Wachapreague 


Wachapreague, E. S., Va. (ocean side) via Del-Mar-Va 
express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated rooms. 
36 connecting baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, awn- 
ings, chairs. Fishing tackle, all kinds (sale or hire). 














. . . . 
Tarpon Fishing ir Florida 
Records show more tarpon landed by sports- 
men in Boca Grande Pass each year than all 
other places on the Gulf Coast. Only ten min- 
utes from your hotel to fishing waters. Best 
fishing months, April, May, June and July. 
For information address: 


Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. 


Rain suits complete. Booklets. 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership M it). 








COME TO WACHAPREAGUE 


for your Spring and Summer fishing. Season starts 
about May Ist. Weaks, Blues, Kings, Channel Bass, 
ete. Two of the best boats here; 35 ft. cruisers. 35 
years’ fishing experience. The Stevens House offers the 
best in food and plenty of it cooked in the real 
southern way. Large, clean, airy rooms with bath. If 
the best costs no more why not have the best. Write 
for information. 
EARL BONNIWELL 










Co. Box 6, Wachapreague, Virginia 


















FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 


I would like a few good neighbors to build 
homes on the Anclote River. Sea trout and red- 
fish to 20 pounds; also Gulf fishing, kingfish, 
mackerel, tarpon, sea-bass and other salt-water 
fish. Lots 60 x 125 ft., $350. Three-fourths mile 
from High School. Electricity and other city im- 
provements, Material for bungalows $250. New 
York and Florida bank references. See or write 
Harry Wentworth Davis, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

















Mountain Dude Ranch 


High in New Mexico’s Rockies in Santa Fe National 
Forest. Ride horseback, fish, camp, “‘ranch’’ it in 
glorious, primitive, virgin, ‘“‘back country’’. Enjoy icy 
spring water, marvel at your appetite, sleep under wool 
blankets in summer climate that is cool, delightful, 
perfect! Send now for descriptive literature; plan your 
next vacation at the 


JAY-C-BAR RANCH 


Hilton Brothers Rociada, New Mexico 








FISH IN FLORIDA 


May, June and July is the time to catch Tarpon, 
and Boca Grande Pass is where most Tarponare 
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caught. Wonderful small fishing also available 
Hotel accommodations $2.50 per day and up 
American Plan. Guide and nice motor boat 
$15.00 per day. I can guarantee you a su- 


i 

¥ 
cessful trip. Write me for information. , 
MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fa © 


\ 








A Crow Call That 





Take our word for it: with this call you 


can have sporty shooting near home the 
year round and destroy your local game and 
song birds’ worst enemy. Made specially 


calls crows: it fools the wisest. Here is 
what one sportsman writes us: 
“1 tried several makes . but your call 


brought home the bacon the first day ! used 
it. . . . 1 have cleaned up several flocks. 


CROW CALL AND A $3 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend 
your subscription for one year and send you 
one of these calls. We have about 80 in stock. 
First come, first served. Money returned if 
too late. 


Send This Coupon Now 


Calls Crows! 


Yours for only 50c extra i 


for us by the famous Tom Turpin, this call ; 





FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $3.00 {7 my sub- 
one of 


scription for one year and send me a 
the Turpin-Field & Stream crow calls, mg 
away. 
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‘60 HUNTING 


Game in great variety is found 
in the jungles and mountains of 
i Formosa, just off the China coast. 

You'll bag tiger-cats, wild-cats, 
Tibetan bears, deer—wild boars! 
Formosais one of the most beauti- 











































ab fal islands in the world. It is off the 
el- : beaten path, yet you can easily get 
ie: there from Kobe or Hongkong 
or when you sail Round the World by < yf 
nd 3 President Liner. These ships let » 
' you stopover anywhere and go a 
mn hunting or fishing, then continue ee 
si. your trip on the next or a later 7 
, " President Liner. 


| | euna tHe worn “€ ANADA’ 


Sailings every other week from 
New York and California. For de- k d 

EET | | tails see your travel agent, or any La CS ai Streams 

# of our offices: 604 Fifth Ave., New 


—____ e 


York; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chi- are a live with 


cago; 311 California St., San Fran- 


DA | | cisco and other principal cities. 
























vailable 
a I Steamship Lines Come to Canadian lakes and streams where 
aa sue | real fishing abounds—where the fish stories 
¥ f are of “fish catching”, not just “fishing”— 
— | where you'll meet sportsmen from both sides 
ce of the international border—friendly fishermen 
at who know the best “spots” and don’t mind 
telling you. Days of glorious Canadian sun- 
shine; cool nights of refreshing sleep —appe- 
tites which only the best of fare can satisfy. " — 
ra =. , - 





Canadian fishing grounds are only a few hours nn 
away. Modern, fast motor roads, luxurious Unapoliod susams ase weoming with 
railway, motor bus, or steamship travel, hotels 
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vii Own a Log Cabin of international repute, are available in every 
2 province; or live at modest but comfortable 
+ A log cabin cannot success- || inns in a manner approp?iate to a desire for 
h a e ini i 
3° and fully be imitated. It is as gen- pas or outlay. pennies cabins too, are 
cial! j : ° at reasona ° 
s cal uine as the forest itself. paki’ papi 
re is | & ‘ P . , DISCOVER CANADA .,.. Plan to vacation in Canada this year. 
_ Thave forty years’ experience in build- For specific information call at your nearest Canadian _ railway 
call ing log cabins. My men are expert log fit- or steamship office or write and tell us the kind of fishing 
ed ters. I guarantee my work. holiday you would like. 
Log cabins are picturesque and in the 
vogue. Log cabins such as I build are 
durable and will outlast most other forms 
of construction. Logs have the lowest cost 
of upkeep. Log cabins are cooler in sum- 
mer and warmer in winter than any but 
xtend the most expensive types of insulated — 
d Aes buildings, : . 
nd if 3 ove you honest value on a close mar- Ligseally bundeods co — 
gin of profit. You can now take advan- i "pi i nge. 
tage of the lowest prices for which ee 
substantial log cabins have ever been 
constructed. Like to “rough it?’”’—bring your 
. My cabins are comfortable for winter as own camping equipment, you'll find 
well as summer outings, In fact many of these many spots like this, beside sparkling 
a ue used as suburban homes. lake or tumbling stream. 
uild any kind of log work from the small- : 
“ er cabins to luxurious log lodges. 12 x 21 No Red Tape at the International Border 
y cabins, including fireplaces, from $800 up- 
ne of ; wards. Five-room cabins beginning at $2000. 
right . Write me your requirements and I will 
ave you cost, and later perhaps a suggested Pst7ss 
cn or send your architect’s design and I will 
_* contract, ween. I can give you substantial 
rificing Go Save you cost without sac- E L 8 U R a A U 
wiiiale 
JohnBurnham, Essex, NewYork 

















CANADIANLANDS 


—= Seized and Sold for Taxes— 


$ 72 buys 20 acres on travelled road 
$ 81 buys island 

$117 buys 24 acres lake front 
$157 buys 200 acres near Great Lakes 
$495 buys 318 acres ocean front 


Our 18th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don't delay, write to-day for 
free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 








NIPIGON and SPECKLED 


TROUT 
VIRGIN COUNTRY 


Inland lakes with private cabins in heart of 
Lake Superior area. 
Write direct to 
SOO OUTFITTERS 
“THE HUDSON'S BAY GOODS STORE” 


Opposite post office Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Can. 
Maps and actual photos will be mailed FREE, 








vAY Trout Fishermen 


Your limit daily in Salmon, Trout, 6 to 45 lbs. 
each. TIGER muskies, bass, pike galore. 
ACTION ALL DAY. Log lodges ideally 
equipped for sportsmen and their families. 


YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
for fishermen and big game hunters 
Lake of the Woods Emo, Ontario 








HUNTERS & FISHERMEN 


Here’s Something New! 


Plan to take your canoe-fishing, camera hunting, or 
hunting trip in a territory off the beaten trail, where 
you don’t get nibbles, but real strikes. Hundreds of 
miles of beautiful lakes and streams. Moose, deer, 
bear. bass, pike, pickerel, muskies and lake and 

speckled trout. Write or wire us. 


J. A. MILLER Mattawa, Ont., Canada 


vy A. Elmgren’s 


Floating Wilderness Camp 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room. 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. 
Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds. 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 


best. Folder on request. 
A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 
Gatineau Rod & Gun Club 


Invites You 


Up North from Ottawa in Quebec Wilds 


Invites you to visit and inspect the Club. Enjoy the Speckled Trout 
Fishing this Spring, under membership privileges. See this unspoiled 
sportamen’s paradise. Reserve of 80 square miles. Access to thousands 
miore adjoining. Countless lakes, streams, rivers. Grey trout, black 
bass, wall-eyes, northern pike. Moose, deer, bears, wolves, ducks, 
partridges. Scenic canoe routes. Modern buildings. Complete out- 
fitting. Convenient transportation. For reservations and full informa- 
tion write NOW to John J. Kilcoyne, President, Tunkhannock, Pa. 
(After May 15 Maniwaki, Quebec.) References exchanged. 


’ 
JACK RUSSELL’S CAMPS 
MIRAMICHI RIVER 
in wilds of New Brunswick 

A Real Salmon Angling Camp now open to families 
for Summer Holidays. Log Camps, all conveniences, 
bathing, hiking, canoe trips and fishing. Fresh milk, 
fruit and vegetables. Good road to camp. Reduced 
Rates for Summer Vacation Period. Also Camps on 
World famous Restigouche for Atlantic Salmon. Rates 
on application. 

JACK RUSSELL Ludiow, N. B., Canada 


+ RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 


BILL MARTZEL 
West Yellowstone 




















Montana 




















SALMON! 


= any word has magic in it, salmon is it. To thousands of anglers 
who have taken this great fish it stands for the ultimate in fly- 
fishing sport: so much so that the best salmon waters of eastern Can- 
ada bring tremendous prices when sold or leased. To hundreds of 
thousands of other anglers, it is the goal of their hopes and dreams, 


What's it like? How is it done? Here is a picture that shows you 
—a motion picture that takes you along as one of a party of expert 
salmon fishermen to one of the finest of all salmon streams, and 
tells you all about it. A truly remarkable picture that will give 
you genuine excitement such as you seldom experience, as you see 
the fly cast, the fishes strike, the tremendous battles that follow and 
—the gaff, It is called 


SALMON FISHING 
ON THE RESTIGOUCHE 


This is one of the 35 motion pictures of shooting and fishing that con- 
stitute the most remarkable collection of pictures of their kind in existence 
—a collection that is absolutely unique—the 


FIELD & STREAM 
LIBRARY OF 
MOTION PICTURES OF 
SHOOTING & FISHING 


These Field & Stream pictures have been the entertainment feature at 
banquets, smokers and other meetings of hundreds of sportsmen’s clubs 
and associations, including the annual banquets of the American Game 
Association and the Camp Fire Club; and at numerous other important 
gatherings of sportsmen including the Westminster Kennel Club's Dog 
Show in Madison Square Garden, last February, where they were shown 
for three days continuously from 11 in the morning to 10:30 at night. 


They are the finest possible entertainment for your club's affairs, and for 
schools, colleges ed boys’ camps. They are available in both home- 
movie (16 mm) and standard (35 mm) size, on terms that are simply 
surprisingly moderate. 


Send this coupon now for 24 page catalogue giving complete details. 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Without obligation send me catalogue describing your pictures, terms, 
etc. 
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KILLBEAR POINT 
FOR SALE 
Located in ONTARIO, CANADA 


An ideal site for Game Preserve, 
an’s Club, Private Estate, Sum- 
mer Resort or Club Colony 








- 





Canadian 
MUSKIES 


€ /tget o lhe 
Ud 


Fight? Yes, — they’re a vicious breed. 
And when they run to size as they do in 
Canada’s lakes and streams, they’re 
prized trophies for any bait caster. 


A peninsula of approximately 2316 acres 
of wonderfully varied topography. More 
7 than eight miles of matchless shoreline 
: fronting on Georgian Bay and Parry 
Sound, with splendid beaches and shel- 
tered anchorage. Privately owned and 
unmolested for years. Famous for its 
Bass, Pike, Muskalonge, Black-salmon- 
trout fishing, and hunting in a country 
noted for its sport. An exclusive wilder- 
ness in the very midst of modern civili- 
zation. Served by three great railroads. 








Come to Ontario and Quebec for savage 


THOMAS J. O’REILLY muskies, small mouth bass, salmon 


51 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. trout, Great Northern Pike and pickerel 
(walleyes). In British Columbia tide- 




























ers waters, Tyee salmon may be caught 
ly- ORE PRIZ practically all year round. 
an- Ideal lakes and streams. Dependable with the details. Tell them what you 


USKIES:! 


ns WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 


More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert’s Camps than any other 


guides and accommodation. Assured 
sport. Get away from the crowd this 
year; lay your plans now for “the finest 
fishing trip you ever had.” Your nearest 


want, how long you can stay. Or 
write C. K. Howard, Manager, 
Tourist Bureau, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal. Ask to see the 


gO SAL TP Pt TOOTS RR Oe NN 








ou | 5 resort. Canadian National office will help you thrilling film “MUSKIES.” 
Hi This statement proved by “‘Field & Stream’’ Prize 
ert Contests held over a period of 22 years. The 


World’s Record Musky was caught in the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


7 
Qa. 


Canapran Nationa 
To Exerywhere de Caneniile. 


ive ‘i which is famous for the best _fishing— 
Musky, Bass, Trout, Pike. Excellent 

ee : Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting, 

; 4 Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 






















































































d and large modern Houseboat for charter. 
n Canoe trips outfitted. 
E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT CHICAGO 
186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 1523 Washington Blvd. 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
\ . NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
Bob Crombie s Camps 673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 49 East Fourth Street 648 Market Street 
Skiff Lake, New Brunswick, Canada 
We offer sportsmen Land-locked and Silver Salmon also 
Speckled Trout fishing. Good fly fishing for trout 
' during the summer months. Comfortable camps, sepa- 
‘ rate wong —_ — food — “ay rire 4 ; 
z Camps for rent fully equipped with or without board 
m- | during the summer months for recreation parties. . - 
| Write for rates and information, . HOTEL Sunsets that make you realize what a Wonderful World 
ee | BOB CROMBIE, Reg. Guide BELVEDERE you live in, Fishing that needs no introduction. The 
Skiff Lake Canterbury, N. B., Canada waters of the Georgian Bay make the fisherman’s dream 
Among the come true. Bass, Trout, Muskies, Big, Plentiful, Scrappy. 
3 B 30,000 Islands of the Tennis, golf, swimming, boating, dancing, orchestra. Hot 
: ass Pp ke Georgian Bay and cold running water. 100 Rooms, Private Bath. Booklet. 
i Why not arrange your Fishing Party for the Air that makes you live A. G. Peebles, Parry Sound, Georgian Bay, Canada 
i Rideau Lakes, Ontario, this season? Good fish- 
ing, good accommodations, guides and equip- 
ment. Tennis and dancing. Pavement to door. - 
7 miles from Gananoque. Rates reasonable. 
rite 
MRS. R. STIRLING NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Rideau Hotel Newboro, Ontario BASS MUSKIES TROUT 
For a real vacation yd genes trips - — the hog = For Early Salmon and Speckled Trout Fishing 
camp. Get into the back country and have a lake to i 
. yourself. Experience the thrills of shooting rapids May and June for trout; July, August and Sept. for 
Canoe Trip to James Bay with “s geod guide. We furnish complete camping bass, pickerel, pike and lunge as well as trout. Ducks 
at equipment at no extra cost, Folder on request in September and October. Deer in November. Tennis 
bs phy EN yh ey FP quiere anything you wont in the eutdeer line. Write 
summer. He w e under the care of an efficient galore—anyth you wai a 
instructor and will derive physical and mental stimulus LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP for folder, rates and reservation to 
ne from two months of out-of-door life, Part of the vaca- Lake Traverse, Ont. via Pembroke E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ontario 
t'on is spent on a 300-mile canoe trip to James Bay, 
nt Everything supplied except blankets. Fee for season, 
og $250. For references and particulars apply: 
JOHNSTON AND LAW 
n Pine Portage Obs, Ontario, Canada LAKE ST. JOHN 
. E T FISHIN 
ht GUARANTE D TROU S G The land praised by such authors as Dr. Henry Van 
UPPER FRENCH RIVER FISHING Fighting, speckled square tails from cold, 9|| Dot ashing for, Land-lock, ‘Salmon. (ouananiche). 
spring-fed lakes that nestle among spruce- Speckle and Lake Trout, Monster Pike. Hunt the 
or Motor to Wolesely Bay only road. Bass, Pick- covered mountains. Isolation, yet we are easy Moose and the Black Beer. Come to ms peal viegts 
r ke > Fas % . : yhere abundance of game and fish is not a 
1e- erel, Pike, Lunge. Fast or still water fishing. to get to. country wher 
Winds do not prévent fishing, plenty of protec- Fine camps—good food. Courteous, expert guiding. ae et. ee ee Lae 
ly tion, First class cabins, beds, board and boats. Low rates. Let us send full particulars. No obligation. ; ROBERTSON & SON 
y (indian Reserve) Pointe Bleue 
For further information write or wire Write McAleer Bros., Wirral, New Brunswick nehe Ot, been Gamma Quebec, Canada 
CAMP THOMAS 
Is. French River Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Charleston Lake Ontario ) 
Unsurpassed salmon and bass fishing; also whitefish REEN Ms Il DERNESS 
1S, — pie. Restocked and protected by oo 
4 - Shore dinners, boats and guides if desired. 
Fresh bait every morning. Every comfort for the fish- LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 
A family. Specializing in home cooking. The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
from Py og from border. Overnight by train may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 
y to Getcber ener and rates on request lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 
R. A. STEVENSON 
oy iinet Mn sare {|| GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 
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1935 National Watertow]1 
Refuge Contest 


Conducted b ry 


MORE GAME BIRDS IN AMERICA—A Foundation 


PORTSMEN’S clubs planning their 

1935 game restoration projects, and 

any sportsmen with the well-known 

roll-up-the-sleeves gumption, are 
offered opportunities to achieve national 
recognition in wild-life restoration and to 
win a host of cash and other prize awards 
in a National Waterfowl Refuge Contest 
sponsored by the More Game Birds Foun- 
dation. The contest has been arranged as 
a means of supplementing the $8,500,000 
farm relief-wildlife refuge program of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Any group or individual who can ac- 
complish the establishment of a migratory 
bird refuge, on a suitable water or marsh 
area of three acres or more, may enter. 
The contest is free. Three informative, 
fully illustrated booklets, entry blanks and 
all details on how to proceed are available 
from the Foundation, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, entirely without charge. 

A total of $500 already has been con- 
tributed for cash prizes. Twenty silver 
trophies have been provided. Engraved 
certificates of merit for every qualifying 
entry will also be awarded. These are to 
be illustrated by the noted cartoonist, Jay 
N. (“Ding”) Darling, Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, who is 
chairman of a committee of judges repre- 
senting national wildlife organizations. 

While the Federal agency is engaged in 


the purchase of 1,000,000 acres of submar- 
ginal drained areas, particularly in drought 
regions, it is pointed out that the free use 
of thousands of smaller areas can be ob- 
tained simply for the asking. It is for the 
purpose of according suitable recognition 
to those who aid in this conservation work 
that the contest has been inaugurated. 

Col. Arthur F, Foran, President of the 
Foundation, in announcing the contest 
states: “If the restoration of wild water- 
fowl is worth $8,500,000 of Federal emer- 
gency relief funds and a half million and 
more annually from Duck Stamp sales, it 
certainly is worth the cooperation of every 
gunner who has had the thrill of a morn- 
ing in a duck blind. But simply purchasing 
a dollar Duck Stamp is not the only way 
sportsmen can help out. 

“Establishment of a small refuge can be 
made one of the most productive and most 
inexpensive projects a group of sportsmen 
can engage in. And the ducks and geese 
need them—and need them badly. 

“We've tried lots of legislation, scores 
of new regulations and more restrictions 
than any other country in the world to 
maintain our waterfowl resources. But 
none of these as yet has succeeded in doing 
the job. Laws never will restore nesting 
and resting areas—that calls for money 
and work. Uncle Sam is doing his share; 
now it’s up to the sportsmen to help him.” 


Rules governing awards, to be made 
in January, 1936, are, in brief, as follows: 

(1) Notice of entry must be given by 
May 31 next to qualify for one of the first 
twenty prizes. 

(2) Each waterfowl refuge must be a 
new project, started during 1935, 

(3) These requirements and the extent 
to which they are available are to be con- 
sidered by the judges : food, cover, decoys, 
upkeep, protection and means employed in 
development of the refuge. 

(4) Evidence certified by a public of- 
ficiai, covering establishment of a refuge, 
must be submitted with a photograph not 
later than December 1 of this year. Special 
forms are to be supplied. 

(5) Any waterfowl refuge project 
entered will be entitled to one of the orna- 
mental certificates of merit illustrated by 
“Ding” Darling which is entered in com- 
pliance with Rules 2 and 4 and which pro- 
vides the following: 

(a) A permanent water area of not less 
than three acres; (b) not less than one 
acre of natural food plants, or, in the 
absence of natural foods, sufficient arti- 
ficial foods to maintain the decoys; (c) 
not less than one acre of cover suitable 
for nesting sites or shelter; (d) three 
pairs of decoys; (e) protection from shoot- 
ing and predators, and (f) permanency of 
at least three years, 











MANLY F. MINER, Secretary 
Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation 


MRS. WILLIAM L. WILSON, Conservation Chairman 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

EDWARD A. McILHENNY, Avery Island, La. 
Author, “How I Made a Bird City” 


A NATIONALLY KNOWN COMMITTEE OF JUDGES 


Hon. JAY N. DARLING, Chairman 
Chief, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


S. BARRY LOCKE, Conservation Director 
saak Walton League of America 


NATHAN MORAN, California Member 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board 


A. C. CAMERLE, Director Waterfowl Activities 
More Game Birds in America 
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Send For Your Entry Blank Now 


to 


MORE GAME BIRDS IN AMERICA 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


10 


A FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SPORTSMEN 


and their families 
A New York family is cutting up a 
part of its 5,000-acre SPORTING 
Estate. Practically surrounded by 
200,000 acres of State Forest Pre- 
serve. Perfect safety for women and 
children. Club house and sports 
without dues. Store deliveries. 
Splendid outdoor life, hunting and 
fishing. Elevations 1,600 to 3,700 ft. 
Half acre and cabin home under 
$1,500. Financed so as to be easier 
than buying an automobile. Only 
an evening’s drive from New York. 


BIG INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
Phone Bryant 9-5221 














Your Opportunity to Join 
» Exclusive Shooting 
and Fishing Club 


owning its own acreage and buildings located 
on Core Banks, 5 mi. to sea off Coast of 
North Carolina where ducks, geese and chan- 
nel bass make it a real sportsman’s paradise. 
Easily accessible for weekends yet comfort- 
able climate. 


Physical equipment, accommodations, cuisine, 
and guides are excellent. Ownership is 
in five sportsmen who have been forced, by 
depression, to reorganize club established 
in 1900, who sre willing to admit to mem 

bership at reasonable annual charge ($200.), 
few congenial sportsmen. Applicant requested 
to give same kind of information about him- 
self that he would require. 


CLIFFORD F. MacEVOY, Pres. 
Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 


| 
| 








OREGON INLET FISHING 
The Fisherman’s Paradise for 
CHANNEL BASS and BLUES 
Located on the ocean front opposite Wright Memo- 
rial, near historic Roanoke Island. Skeet Field. 


Good dations, R ble rates. Boat lunches. 
Good boats and guides. Write or wire 
Russell A. Griggs, Mor. 


Tue CroaTtan, Kitty Hawk, N.C. 











SPECKLED TROUT 
Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
Come where you don’t need 
‘Fisherman's luck.’’ Finest fish- 
ing in Cranberry Lake, within 
sight of camp, where record 
speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs. 
was caught. Open fireplaces— 
excellent table—all modern con- 
veniences. Booklet on request. 


J. M. BALDERSON 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





Bear Mt. Camp 
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"NOVA SCOTIA 





T only takes a few short hours for you to leave your home and be in Nova Scotia's 

wild forest, lake and river regions—to reach such famous lurking places of gamey 
trout and fighting salmon as the Annapolis, Nictaux and Medway Rivers, Lake Munro, 
Kedgemakoogee Lake and its tributaries, And beside the fishing thrills for you, 
Acadia Land will delight the family —golfing, outdoor sports—historic charm and ro- 
mance. A chain of luxurious hotels, also hospitable inns. Fast, comfortable trains— 
that meet all steamers and take you where you’d go. Boston to Yarmouth by ocean liner 
is but 15 hours—22 hours from New York. Or by rail to Saint John, N. B. and Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamship ferry to Digby. A full week’s trip—all expense—for only $75.00. 


Write for literature and All-Expense Tours. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 


or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest tourist agent. 
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160 sq. mi. of territory leased from Canadian Govern- 
ment with excellent trout fishing (75 lakes in the 
lease), located within 100 miles of Montreal, Canada. 

We wish to reach a circle of men who can appreciate 
a gentleman's fishing club wheng all members of the 
family are welcome. Membership is sixty. Prefer to 
have prospective members visit club as a spring or fall 
guest before joining. 


Albert French, 61 Broadway 





Gentleman’s Fishing Club Desires Few New Members 


Club house, has been recently rebuilt; 18 cabins on 


the shore of lake; four outlying camps in charge of 
guardians which enables members to reach all fishing 
grounds with reasonable effort and comfort on their 
arrival. 


A real opportunity to join a real fishing club. 
New York City 








Woodland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Modern hotel accommodations, good food for 
Trout Fishermen and their families. 

Located on Woodland Valley Stream and five 
minutes from Esopus. 120 mi. from New York. 
Season—May to October 
BARNEY ODENBRETT, MGR. 

Phone Phoenicia 33F4 








“Fly Fisherman’s Paradise’ 


The Westkill, one of New York’s best stocked streams, 
offers the finest brown, rainbow, and brook trout fish- 
ing in the state. 

Westkill Tavern offers the finest accommodations in 
the Catskills. Special Fisherman’s Rate. All conve- 
niences, assuring absolute comfort to fishermen and 
their families. Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington, 20. 
THE WESTKILL vayeen 


Westkill reene Co., N. Y. 





Make Reservations NOW 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 


Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
qruut, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
ater, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 








Come to Cranberry 


ai 7 snley a real outdoor vacation—boating, swim- 
trai cnet hunting and hiking over picturesque 
poe nog) to Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks 
= fone the family. Our three-room cabins and the 

Self have been entirely renovated—with running 


hot a = - 
attendance * Water and electricity. Trained nurse in 


SUNSET INN (Under New Management) 





CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 














WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.. - 
TROUT 


A limited number of guests may enjoy the exclusive priv- 

ilege of fishing two miles of stocked and posted stream in 

the Adirondacks at a private camp with modern con- 

veniences at a reasonable cost. Accessible by auto or rail. 
For rates, references and reservations write 

F. B. Ware 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. Ashland 4-4318 











PINE HILL ARMS HOTEL 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


COMFORTABLE AND HOMELIKE 


Situated on the Upper Esopus Trout Stream 
which is one of the best trout fishing 
streams in the Catskills. 


J. S. PESSENAR (manager) 


President of the Upper Esopus Creek Fish and Game 


tective Association 










De WILLIAM M. NEwsom 


Y ‘The BEAVERKILL TROUT CLUB offers 
44 miles of wet and dry fly fishing (April 6th to August 31) 


to a limited number of season members at $150. plus tax—with no initiation. 


Comfortable clubhouse located right on the Beaverkill River, below Lew Beach, N. Y. 7 miles from 
Livingston Manor; 125 miles from New York via train or Route 17 by motor. References required. 


For further information write 


‘“ 





50 Broadway, New York A 
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WANT 
TO 

CATCH 

MORE 


TROUT 
? 


HERE'S 


Here’s an article that we guarantee will 
show you how to take trout that you other- 
wise would probably not only not take but 
never even try to take. It will open your 
eyes to opportunities right in the stream 
you are most familiar with that you prob- 




















HOW! 


ably have never known existed. It’s partly 
a matter of trout habits and partly a matter 
of = tackle, and partly a matter of us- 
ing that tackle in certain exact ways. This 
article gives it all to you. If you don’t take 
more fish it will be your fault. Read— 


“TROUT IN SLOW WATER’ 


By Ellwood Colohan 


in the JUNE issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


And it’s only one of the things ‘that will make this issue alone worth the cost of a year’s 
subscription. In addition to the great deal of practical dope in the various departments 
about fish, fishing and fishing tackle, camping and camping equipment, small boats and 
boating, and arms and ammunition, there are a dozen feature articles that will give you 
hours of entertainment and a great deal of where-when-and-how-to-do-it information. 


Some of these are: 


I'M AFTER BASS AGAIN 


Taking bass on a fly rod. By Gordon 
MacQuarrie. 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


The most practical instruction we've 
ever seen on how to save yourself 
from drowning. By Paul W. Gartner. 


ONE FAMILY’S 
HOLIDAY 


What a first-class camp-trailer meant 
in the health and happiness of one 
family. By Charles E. Cox, Jr. 


THE TAIL OF BO 


pen = | a gun dog out of a cocker 
spaniel pup. By Guy Farrell. 


NO MAN’S WILD LIFE 


A serious discussion of the Govern- 
ment’s new grazing law. By Arthur 
H. Carhart. 


TWELVE'S THE LIMIT 


Quail hunting in the New Mexican 

desert, about the most strenuous sport 

= oa affords. By Theodore Van 
oelen. 


ANOTHER FULL PAGE-FULL COLOR PICTURE LIKE 
THE ONE IN THIS ISSUE—PHEASANT SHOOTING. 


Tell your dealer now to order and save a copy for you. 














“The greatest 
goose shooting 
picture ever made’ 


So said a Vice President of the 
American Game Association when 
this picture was shown at that 
Association’s annual conference- 
banquet in New York City. Hi 
praise indeed, but thoroughly de- 
served, as you will agree when you 
see it. It will take your breath 
away. No man with a real love of 
the outdoors in his heart could see 
this picture without experiencing 
a genuine thrill. To the real sports- 
man the wild goose is a living sym- 
bol of all that the great outdoors 
means to him; and the honk of the 
goose flying high on a cold, moon- 
light night is supremely and liter- 
ally the call of the wild. There is 
much of this appeal in this picture, 
which is called 


“A GOOSE SAFARI 
ON THE 
LOWER MISSISSIPPI’ 


This picture was not made at a million- 
aire’s duck club but on the sand bars and 
in the switch willows on the lower Missis- 
sippi by Eltinge Warner with Harry Wil- 
liams and Nash Buckingham, two of the 
greatest goose hunters and finest shots 
who ever looked at a goose over a gun 
barrel. To find, decoy and kill geese in 
that wild country takes men who know 
their stuff—how to dig pits in that mud 
and muck, how to place their decoys— 
and men who are used to sleeping, cook- 
ing and living on the mud banks and 
sunken bottoms of “Ole Man River. 


You never have and may never again 
see a picture like this one. Thousands of 
geese in the air, bunches breaking off 
and stooling in the profile decoys. 
them fold up in the air at 60 or 70 yards 
and come down like an aeroplane with a 
broken wing—and seem almost as big. 

This is a picture of a real goose hunt 
in rough country with a complete story 
of a week spent on one of the most treach- 
erous, most fascinating and greatest 
game-producing rivers in America. 


Send this coupon now for new 24 

Page Catalog describing the 35 Field 

& Stream Motion Pictures of Shoot- 
ing and Fishing 

FIELD & STREAM, 

578 Madison Ave., N. Y 


Send me new 24 Page Catalogue giving 
complete information about your Motion 
Pictures. 


Name 





Address 


F&S 5-35 
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Ho io the 


re 
Mountains 


There’s a new thrill in the sport of Vermont’s 
lakes and streams, a new joy in the pictur- 
esque scenes, a new sense of well-being in 
the comforts of hospitable camps, resorts and 
guest homes, and recreation for all 
the family in the unspoiled Green 
Mountain vacationland. 


FREE BOOKS 


“Vermont Hunting and Fishing” 
—tells where to go, what to ex- 
pect... . “Unspoiled Vermont” 
—a comprehensive vacation pre- 
view... . “Vermont Road Map” 
—a touring guide. DEPT. OF 
PUBLICITY, 42 State House, 
Montpelier, Vt. 













“For Sale” 
“PRIVATE LAKE” 


For immediate sale, small private lake in Lau- 
rentian Mountains 75 miles north of Montreal, 
well stocked with speckled Red Trout, Also good 
partridge, deer and bear shooting. 

Property including lake, about 75 acres, well 
wooded, Spruce, Birch, ete., and within a radius 
of 10 miles about 20 public lakes and streams, 
for Trout and Bass. 

Furnished cottage on lakeside, for summer and 
winter use containing 3 bedrooms, large living 
room with fireplace, well appointed kitchen, water- 
closet and storeroom, barn and icehouse (fresh 
filled) also boathouse and boat. 

Property situated on a mountain, elevation of 
1810 feet, on good automobile highway, about 2% 
hours drive from Montreal, only 7 miles from 
Government Game Reserve, and is suitable for 
family holiday home, or small Club. Necessary 
cleared ground for a 9-hole Golf course can be 
purchased on adjoining property at reasonable 
price. 

For further information apply to 


INTER URBAN CLAIMS AGENCY LIMITED 
Mappin Bidg., 1420 Victoria St., Montreal, Can. 











SAMOSET LODG 


Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 


A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 

comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8. 50 per 
day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
experienced guides, boat -_ motor service. For fur- 
ther information write L. L. Cameron, winter address, 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. After June Ist, L. L. 
Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 











Cains River Fishing and Hunting 
Property for Sale 
1050 acres timber limits with finest fishing 
and hunting privileges in New Brunswick. 
Located on Cains River, noted for salmon 
and trout fishing. Black Brook, known for 
its excellent trout fishing, runs through prop- 
erty. Moose and deer are plentiful through- 
out this country. For further information, 





write to M. Schaffer, Ltd., Blackville, N. B 












JUNE FISHING TACKLED RIGHT does not disappoint— 
Light Rods—Good Flies—5 lakes teeming 
with Salmon, Trout and Lake Trout. 


20 cabins with baths. Paradise for photographic play, spring coun- 
H. A. QUIMBY, AVERILL, VT. 


try, life at its height. 





























MIX 


SAND «x» SPRAY 
WITH SPRINGTIME 


At THESE amiable beach- 
front hotels riding, golf, and 

- our tempting Ocean Decks 
conspire to keep you out in 
the briny, sun-drenched air. 
Cheerful lounges, fine food, 

- and entertainment conspire 
to keep you in. Which shall 
it be? Both. . . . Moderate 
rates. American and Euro- 
pean Plans. Special weekly 
rates, 


Leeds and Li ppi an 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Moose — Speckled Trout — Bear 


Best speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two 
hundred square miles of leased territory along Croche 
River in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable 
cabins. Competent guides. Plenty moage, black bear, 
partridge. Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to 
Lake Mistassini. 
Quananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
The gamest fish that swims! 








Write—or—Wire 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, Roberval, Que., Canada 
Trout Muskies’ Bass 


Reservations for early trout fishing should 
be made soon. You'll find our camps the 
best you’ve been at yet. 


HANSON'S CAMPS 


Kendall Hanson (Est. 1925) Rainy River, Ont. 





Go Fishing! at Lake of the Woods 


famous for its large muskies—or enjoy 
a real rest in the shade of the pines 
on our island camp. Very reasonable 
rates. Particulars on request. 

Nick Brusven, Proprietor, Morson, Ont., Canada 














Finest BROOK TROUT FISHING 


(Size varying 1 to 5 pounds) 


in FLOOD CREEK DISTRICT 


Best ating time May pote J 10th 
ARTIES OUTF 
Aerial Maps a Territory on oat -™ Road Maps 
C.P.R. Telegraph Mont Laurier, Telephone Mont Laurier MacLaren. 
“Low Rates’, Write ROS. WESTER, Kiamika, Que. 
References: Gen. Tew, Agent, C. P, R.. Mont 





Yvre 


ébec 


Speckled and Red 
TROUT big, lusty 


fellows that never know 


when to quit; fighting MASKI- 
NONGE; BASS .. . black bass, 
as game as they come; SALMON 
and OUANANICHE 

Sport . . 
find it in Québec! Head out for 
the cold, tumbling waters of the 
Laurentians, Lac St. 
trout streams of Laurentide Park 


. real sport . . . you'll 


Jean, the 


. . the world famous salmon 


rivers of Gaspé. You can’t go 
wrong in Quebec. It’s a fisher- 
man’s dream come true! 


For maps and 
descriptive |lit- 
erature, apply 
to your hore 
travel agency, 
automobile 
club, Chamber 
of Commerce, 
railway, steam- 
ship or bus of- 
fice; or write 
Roads Dept., 
Québec City, 
Canada. 





PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 











Also operating Canoe Excursions on moet River 





QUEBEC, CANADA 


A emenameecnencnce 
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Conservation Developments 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


GAME IN EVERY CORNER! 


HE refuge idea as applied to both 

game and fish is now generally ac- 

cepted, but not yet widely or wisely 

enough applied. Too many sports- 
men still think of such areas only in terms 
of thousands of acres. 

In the average farm country today, es- 
pecially within short distances of large 
centers of population, the countryside is 
so bare and barren that wildlife can’t pos- 
sibly exist. It is high time we think in 
terms of many thousands of small havens 
for wildlife, small breeding grounds and 
retreats in every fence corner, where birds 
and animals may live and increase, where 
there is ample food, where brush and grass 
fires and brier hooks are taboo, where 
domestic stock is not permitted to over- 
graze, and where natural enemies are kept 
in check. 

The slogan this spring for every sports- 
men’s organization and every land-owner 
who wants game on his premises should be 
“Game in Every Corner.” There are many 
thousands of ravines and draws where 
permanent game cover and food can be 
assured with little labor and little money. 
Many landowners will gladly save these 
game coverts if the matter is brought to 
their attention. In some cases a little com- 
pensation will help greatly. There are 
thousands of miles of fence-rows, plenty 
of odd corners and pot-holes, little swamps 
and swales, which are mowed or burned 
needlessly every year. They ought to be 
saved for wildlife. 

Frequently a little fencing wire can be 
thrown around excellent nesting and feed- 
ing cover to keep it from being overgrazed 
by domestic stock. One of the immediz.e 
benefits from the new Federal shelter-belt 
program in the Middle West will be fenced 
strips of nesting cover every mile. 

Now is the time to launch this more- 
game campaign in your community. Plans 
for planting strips of feed, as well as shrubs 
and vines to produce food permanently, 
should be pushed immediately as your part 
in this movement for game in every corner. 


TWO GOVERNORS SPEAK OUT 


N these days of state financial stress, 

when special funds contributed by the 
sportsmen, by the motorists and other 
groups are in jeopardy, it is refreshing to 
note the forceful statements recently made 
by the new Governors of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 

“All the money from hunters’ and fish- 
ermen’s licenses shall be used exclusively 
for constructive conservation work,” said 
Gov. Martin L. Davey of Ohio. “I pro- 
pose to give the Conservation Council full 
and broad powers like a board of direc- 
tors; to hire and fire; to lay out a com- 
prehensive state program to be followed 
without interference; to fix bag limits and 
open seasons, and determine other ad- 
ministrative matters according to chang- 
ing conditions. The Council shall have the 
exclusive right to spend all the sports- 
men’s money for the exclusive benefit of 
conservation.” 

“Pennsylvania has achieved an enviable 
position as a leader in game conserva- 
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By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


tion, largely through the efforts of the 
organized sportsmen in holding true to 
two great principles,” said Gov. George L. 
Earle of Pennsylvania. “The first, that 
the game commission should be constituted 
and its affairs administered on a non- 
political basis. Trouble has followed as a 
result of relaxation of this rule. The sec- 
ond, is the preservation of the game and 
fish funds. Hunting and fishing licenses are 
in no sense a tax. They are rather vol- 
untary contributions by the sportsmen of 
the state to the cause of conservation. It 
would be a breach of trust to divert them. 
The first of these principles I propose to 
restore, and the second to uphold.” 

In Maryland and a few other states the 
sportsmen are fighting to save their game 
funds. Their governors and legislators 
ought to read the forceful statements from 
the governors of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


HOOSIERS GROW THEIR OWN 


OO many sportsmen’s clubs still 

seem to be organized solely to get 
their share of the game and fish avail- 
able for stocking purposes. In recent years, 
however, many of these organized groups 
have been raising their own fish, and quite 
a few of them game, for distribution. 

Last year the Indiana Division of Fish 
and Game decided to try a new way to 
interest the sportsmen in helping them- 
selves, which at the same time would help 
to increase the output from the state’s 
hatcheries. They offered to pay organiza- 
tions at a fixed rate per thousand for 
raising black bass, rock bass and bluegills, 
and where necessary to furnish either the 
brood fish or the fry to stock the rearing 
ponds. Many clubs caught their own brood 
stock with hook and line. 

The maximum cash inducement for any 
club was $500. It was believed that prob- 
ably twenty-five clubs would take ad- 
vantage of the offer. The idea went over 
so big that eighty-one clubs entered into 
agreements to raise fish. A number of them 
considerably exceeded the limit set. The 
total number of young bass and bluegills 
produced and stocked in near-by waters 
exceeded 300,000 fighting youngsters. 

This spring Indiana is again contracting 
with the clubs to raise fish, they to furnish 
their own brood stock. The contract price 
ranges from $10 per thousand for finger- 
ling bluegills and rock bass to $50 per 
thousand for large-mouth bass not less than 
five inches in length, and $60 for small- 
mouth bass of the same size. 

The clubs take a special interest in rid- 
ding their waters of enemies and control- 
ling human poachers, and the fish are 
stocked at a time when they will have the 
best chance to survive. “We absolutely 
know that the fishing, where clubs raise 
their own fish under these contracts, is 
vastly improved. These clubs are doing a 
wonderful work,” says A. E. Andrews, 
superintendent of Indiana’s fish hatcheries. 


MALHEUR REFUGE REDEEMED 


HE recent purchase by the U. S. Bio. 

logical Survey of the historic P 
Ranch in Harney County, Oregon, con. 
taining 65,000 acres and stretching for 
seventy miles from the Malheur Federal 
Game Refuge, for $675,000 not only con- 
stitutes the largest single purchase in the 
interest of waterfowl, but by far the most 
important purchase ever made. 

This famous wildlife refuge was estab- 
lished by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1908, but due to the encroachment of 
agriculture and the drought it has been 
worthless in recent years. Squatters crowd- 
ed in, and last summer a considerable 
portion of the lake bed was tilled and 
produced a crop of wheat. 

Conservationists, led by William L. Fin- 
ley and others, have for years been urging 
the purchase of this famous ranch, carved 
out of the wilderness on the Donner and 
Blitzen watershed by Peter French, pio- 
neer Indian fighter and cattle baron. Later 
the ranch was ditched, the water was 
usurped for irrigation to produce hay, and 
the refuge dried up. 

With special funds allocated for emer- 
gency conservation work, Jay N. Darling, 
Chief of the Biological Survey, began 
negotiations for this property. When its 
transfer became a certainty, the water was 
turned back into its natural courses and 
the squatters were warned to move out. 
They refused to heed the repeated warn- 
ings, and soon they were literally flooded 
out. 
Thousands of ducks and geese again 
poured into the newly formed lake last 
fall, and this spring Malheur Refuge will 
again produce its myriads of waterfowl as 
it did of yore. 

Score another great victory for con- 
servation ! 


CONGRATULATIONS, TENNESSEE! 


O Tennessee goes the credit for being 

the first state to enact the Model 
Game and Fish Administrative Law, rec- 
ommended by the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners at its Montreal convention last 
September. 

The bill, authorizing the Governor to 
appoint a commission of five to direct the 
game and fish affairs of that state, was 
passed by an overwhelming majority 
and signed by the Governor early in Feb- 
ruary. The successful campaign was led 
by the Tennessee Federation of Sports 
men, representing all the organized com 
servation groups in the state. : 

Before the Governor had an opportuni- 
ty to select the members of the new com- 
mission, the House was induced to pass af 
act to repeal the new law. This proposal 
was defeated in the Senate by a vote o 
25 to 7, added evidence of the popularity 
of this new administrative set-up in that 
state and the power of the organized 
sportsmen. 

This model game and fish ‘aw is pend- 
ing in Colorado, Oregon, Idaho, 5 
Carolina, New Hampshire and a 0 
of other state legislatures. 
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MICHIGAN 


Trout Season 
Opens May Ist 


BASS—other game fish season opens 
June 25th. 

OUTSTATE LICENSE $2.00 for all 
season—10 day license $1.00—50c en- 
titles the wife of license holder to a 
similar license. These licenses are 
for all fish and all waters. 


FREE—MAP of LAKES 
and STREAMS 


Showing highways and byways— 
fishing regulations—mileage table— 
recommended resorts, points of in- 
terest, etc. 


Michigan Tourist & Resort Association 
Dept. F.S., Federal Square Building 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. State of Michigan Co- 
operating 


Send FREE map and Vacation Directory to— 








BRUNI. Wtdhbilgteasincinrataseensiitnassteansinaieneet 





@ ALASKA @ 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


Now booking fall hunts—Kodiak 
brown or grizzly, mountain sheep, 
goat, moose, caribou. Tenth success- 
ful year operating in remotest areas 
of Central, Western and Southwest- 
ern Alaska. 
NEW! Exclusive summer pack train 
and camping trips—between hunting 
seasons during July and August. 
Wire or write for full details. 


“ALASKA GUIDES” 


Box F—ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
CABLE ADDRESS—AGTA 


A paradise filled with game: Bear, lion, 
tiger, deer, antelope, turkey, wolf, co- 
yote, fox, geese, duck, quail. Trout 
and bass fishing. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for full information 







and illustrated folder. 


Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte 





DUDE 





RANCHES 





Y JARVIS & BEECROFTS 


El Paso, Texas 





Yellow Lake Lodge 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow Lake 
and Little Yellow Lake. 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 
Walleyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boating, 
and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone, Thor- 
oughly modern hotel or housekeeping cottages if pre- 
ferred. Reasonable rates. 
F. C. ULLRICH, Prop. 


Webster, Wis. 





HENRYVILLE HOUSE 
Henryville, Pa. 


offers you five miles of wonderful trout 
stream, stocked, patrolled and protected for 
the benefit of its guests. Moderate rates and 
no extra fishing fee to patrons of hotel. 


Write for booklet. 











FISHERMEN *\" °*:"",.° 


talk about after 
they've spent a vacation here. In the heart of the 
best bass, pike and trout territory of Michigan. 
Best meals, beds 


cited ctu, LE MAPLES 


electrically e W. C. GREEN, Prop. 
lighted. ox 157 Bellaire, Mich. 
Bees 


If you want 
Real Trout Fishing 


for large scrappy brownies fish Lower Broad- 
head Creek which is heavily stocked by the 
state. Reasonable rates, good food. For infor- 
mation 


CHARLEY’S HOTEL RAPIDS 


Analomink (in the Poconos), Penn. 








. 

The Bingelton Inn 
Hackettstown, N. J. Tel. 536] 
In heart of trout country, one of best streams 
on property, others near. . . ..57 miles from 
New York City, 80 from Phifadelphia, Pa. 

All improvements. Home cooking. 
Rates per day $2.75 and $3.00 
Rates per week $15.00 and $17.00 





Fishermen and Lovers of Nature 


Plan a vacation at Pipestone Falls on Basswood wa- 
ters, in the largest and most beautiful wilderness of 
the Arrowhead. 


Assurance of immediate relief from hayfever. 
Canoe trips outfitted; housekeeping cabin accommoda- 
tons; dining room service. 

The fishing can’t be beat! 


PIPESTONE FALLS LODGE 


_ WINTON, MINN. 
(Address until May 15th—Highland Park, I11.) 





Erskine Lakes Preserve 


50-minutes drive from George Washington Bridge for 
the Metropolitan angler. 5 miles of famous trout stream 
stocked, improved and protected. Fish the Wanaque 
River between Greenwood Lake and the Wanaque 
Reservoir. 20,000 acres of mountain woodland. Hunt- 
ing in season. A few fishing season subscriptions at 
$15.00 now available. Lakeside camps and cabins. A 
warm welcome and comfort at the Wanaque Valley Inn. 
Write ERSKINE LAKES PRESERVE, WANAQUE- 
MIDVALE, N. J 





BASSWOOD LODGE 


Log cabins and Main Log Lodge electric 
lighted. On Basswood Lake miles from 
the beaten path on the Border. Located 
Mm virgin pine. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. 





Ely, Minn, 











vacation by 


CANOE 


5 million acres primitive wilderness. 
America’s finest game fishing. Write 
for booklet and maps. We _ furnish 


everything. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 
Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 












CRUISE “EXPLORE 


SUPERIOR~QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING 
FOR CANOE TRIPS 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig Olson, Monoger 


SERVICE 
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Wouldn’t you like to give your- 
self and your family the advantage of a va- 
cation on one of the famous dude ranches 
of Wyoming or Montana this summer? 


@ Away from the enervating heat of cities; 
away from the swift pace of the noisy 
business world; away from the dull 
humdrum of household duties. 


@ You ride horseback through flower-filled 
meadows and valleys; out across the end- 
less plains; through the forests and the 
canyons; as high and as far as you care to 
go into the mountain wilderness of the 
Bighorns or the Absarokas. Experienced 
guides take you everywhere. 


@ You hike a good deal; go camping or 
make a pack trip; enjoy some of the finest 
trout fishing in the world; pitch horse- 
shoes, learn to twirl a rope; sit on the top 
rail of acorral fence and watch the cowboys 
work with calves and colts; lend a hand 
at roundup; visit the rodeos ’roundabout. 


@ Well, just about everything you’ve 
always wanted to do. 

@ Boots, chaps and a ten-gallon hat; sun- 
shine and saddle leather; warm, cloudless 
days and cool, crisp nights that call 
for blankets. 

@ We'll be glad to send you our new free 
booklet ... a list of the ranches. ...an 
interesting guide to ranch life. 


This summer all the regular Pull- 
ye mans to Sheridan and Cody will 
be air-conditioned. 


Albert Cotsworth II, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Burlington Railroad, Chicago 





Burlington 


Route 











































Better Hunting 


AMEN, SAY WE ALL 


ERE’S one of the swellest letters 
that has come tothe Square Circ_e 
Editor in a long, long while. It 
comes from Squareshooter Chaun- 
cey Bottome of Wisconsin, who writes: 
“From some twenty-five years of ex- 
perience with hunters and fishermen— 
many of them real sportsmen—I believe 
the idea of the SguARE Circ_e is great. I 
believe it is a great idea because the wear- 
ing of the Square CrrcL_e emblem makes 
every man feel that he is not just a mem- 
ber of a nation-wide organization, but that 
he is the Square Circle organization 
wherever he happens to be. I like the in- 
dividual flavor of this SguARE CrrRcLe idea. 
Every wearer of the well-known SQuarE 
CrrcLe emblem feels that he doesn’t have 
to wait for a mass meeting, or for the 
next annual get-together dinner, to know 
what his organization is all about. In ten 
simple commandments he has the whole 
SQUARE CIRCLE program from top to bot- 
tom. He has pledged himself to these ten 
commandments on his own personal re- 
sponsibility. And because of its strictly 
individual flavor I think at last we have 
in the Square Crrec.e a real force for get- 
ting all the things done that sportsmen 
want done, from inculcating the spirit of 
better sportsmanship, right on down 
through fish and game conservation and 
fighting anti-gun cranks in this country. 
“Living back here in the wilderness, 
one sort of sees the other side of some so- 
called sportsmen. I have seen many of 
them who belong to well-known sports- 
men’s organizations who are not above 
knocking over a doe deer out of season 
and committing other hunting and fishing 
indecencies. Frankly, I don’t believe any 
one of the thousands of men who belong 
to the Sovare CrrctE—who wears the 
Sovare Circle insignia on his sleeve, tell- 
ing the world that he stands for good 
sportsmanship—could ever be guilty of 
these indecencies. 


“Ww AM going to go even farther than 

I this. I happen to run a hunting and a 
fishing lodge, and I am going to get up a 
SouareE Circie flag to fly over the lodge 
to warn all visiting sportsmen who are 
not wearing the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
on their sleeves that I expect them to stay 
within the Souare Crrcie 10-point pledge 
or suffer the consequences. If they can- 


them in my neck 
of the woods. 
“TIT came up 


here years ago 
because I was 
a lover of na- 


ture. I have seen 
ducks here by the 
countless hun- 
dreds. Today 
ducks are mighty 
scarce. I have 
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ers pretty plentiful up here, but today 
they are getting mighty scarce also. Bea- 
ver were thick here when I moved in, 
but today I have to keep a pretty close 
watch to protect the only pair of paddle- 
tails that are left on the lake. 

“I have found beaver trapped in sum- 
mer, rotting in the trap; have seen neigh- 
bors shooting at them -in suramer for the 
sport of seeing whether they could hit 
them; have seen neighbors hunt deer with 
dog and horse in winter, when as a matter 
of fact, if they needed the meat, it would 
be a poor hunter indeed who couldn't get 
a deer up here within an hour’s time with- 
out horse-and-dog work. 

“TI know that for years farmers up here 
(who keep deer hunters during the hunt- 
ing season) will make drives, and these 
hunters will shoot every deer they get a 
crack at—doe, fawn, or buck. I know of 
settlers who make it a point to bootleg 
venison, who will drive farther down the 
state to unload it in trucks. ~ 

“This is where the Square Crrcie 
should play a valuable part—for if every 
non-member hunter were to know that the 
woods were filled with Square CrrcLe 
emblems, and that each emblem meant an 
eye watching out for the protection of 
game, it might make good Indians out of 
a lot of fellows who have never had love 
of the woods and respect for wild life bred 
into them. 


6c O be explicit, just this last deer sea- 

son we found six does within a mile 
of this place, some with just the hind legs 
cut off, others left there to rot, swelled up 
and spoiled. The local warden arrested 
one neighbor, found the remains of five 
does in his possession. He served a measly 
30-day sentence, and three days after he 
was released I saw tracks of his skis 
where he had gone out to three different 
places and carted away venison that had 
been buried in the snow. 

“We now have the new Chequomogan 
National Forest on three sides of us, so 
perhaps there will be some patrolling here 
next season. However, some of the un- 
trained forces of the Government seem bent 
on doing all the harm they can in the form 
of cutting down trees, building roads, 
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making fire hazards, destroying dead ram. 
pikes which housed the flying squirrel 
small owls (much needed in the scheme 
of things) and clearing up the place so 
that it looks like a park, and no longer 
like a virgin wilderness as all true nature- 
lovers want it to look. 

“Instead of the thickets we used to have, 

and the wild tangled brush where deer 
could stand still and hide, now one can 
see their legs a long distance. The nurse 
trees that were cut down are limbed and 
spread out to rot, causing a fire hazard. 
It used to be that there was no down stuff 
to amount to anything to start a fire. The 
ground was covered with green moss and 
rotted trees, and all of them damp-covered 
with fungus—nature’s way of disposing of 
its dead children. 
_ “Where will the small owls and the fly- 
ing squirrels nest? Where will be the 
thickets where our catbirds, thrashers, 
etc., nest in spring? How soon will forest 
fires start east of us, now that anyone can 
drive in with a car, cut the bark off the 
birch trees, and toss away bean cans, paper 
and rubbish? 


<e AYBE I am getting old and 

crotchety, but I don’t like to see 
the encroachment of this modern type of 
forest in the virgin country I settled in. 
This is why I am going to hoist a Square 
Crrc_e flag over my hunting and fishing 
lodge. This is why I am going to wear 
the Square CIRCLE insignia on my own 
jacket sleeve. And this is why I want to 
get back to the company and companion- 
ship of the type of man who believes in 
what the Souare Circe stands for—and 
who isn’t afraid to tell the world what 
he believes in, through the emblem on his 
sleeve. 

“I am sick and tired of seeing nature 
raped by hoodlums. I am weary of catering 
to the type of ‘sportsmen’ who carry rifles 
and small-calibre pistols in their cars (for 
protection!) and shoot our grouse, prairie 
chicken and partridge from the car. I 
have a bellyful of the same type of ‘sports- 
men’ who won't even stop at shining deer 
after dark and shooting them from these 
same cars. And I have an acute pain in 
the neck from listening to the namby- 
pamby anti-gun agitators who are filling 
the country with their yellow yapping 
these days. 

“I am all for the type of outdoor gentle- 
man who believes in the things the SQUARE 

Circie stands for 


not live up te the d who isn't 
SQuaRE CIRCLE I'm going to make a Square Cincte flag to fly over my lodge roe be OH = 
pledge, I do not casi with the 
want their pat- Pe LE 
ronage, and would — —— 
rather not ‘ave sleeve, that he 


will stand up for 
the things he be- 


lieves in. 
“IT want 4a 
Square CIRCLE 


flag to fly over 
my lodge—and if 
you folks wont 
make one for me, 
I reckon I'll just 
go ahead and 
build her myself! 








seen the fur bear- 
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River of the Giants 


Many veteran anglers consider the Eel the most fascinating of the coastal steelhead rivers 


O reach this mystic river, you 

must follow the Redwood High- 

way, north or south. You will pass 

through a land of gigantic red- 
woods in an impressive druidic setting— 
the grandest and oldest living things on 
this earth. Many fair vales will greet the 
eye of the visitor to this north-coast 
region of California. 

The translucent atmosphere will be 
heavily charged with ozone. Frowning 
ridges will gradually give way to rounded 
knolls and verdant mesas, and at length 
you will enter the broad valley of the Eel. 

Frequently during the height 
of the steelhead season—that is, 
during September, October and 
November—this river basks in 
bright sunlight days on end, its 
great pools strung like pearls on a 
string, never a ghost of a ripple 
on its crystal waters while it tries 
the soul of the impatient angler. 
Then, no matter how cunningly 
the fly is presented, not one sock- 
dolager will rise. 

Nevertheless this river affords 
a fascinating gamble, for its 
moods often change with light- 
ning rapidity. Suddenly a vagrant 
breeze or gale springs up and 
sweeps the surface of the pools. 
Indifferent steelheads and salmon 
are galvanized into savage action. 
There are dependable winds, too, 
that blow very briefly each day 
across various pools, and know- 
ing anglers take advantage of 
these scanty offerings during the 
doldrums. The stream has ber- 
serk moods as well, when flood 
waters sweep the full width of 
the alluvial valley with irresisti- 

le force. 

All in all, the Eel is not the 
stream for high-pressure youth, 
but is essentially a field for older 
generations of anglers with un- 
limited patience. These veterans 
often gather day after day beside 
the pools, awaiting a vagrant 
breeze, swift changes in the 
Weather, more Particularly the 
tail-end of a freshet when the 
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great fish are aroused by a reproductive 
frenzy and are certain to strike. During 
lulls they gossip, swap fish yarns and re- 
call the river’s ancient angling glory as 
they dream the golden days away. 

In spite of its fickleness, for decades 
the Eel has been famous for fly-fishing, 
more particularly for its battling steel- 
heads, Goliaths of their kind. There is 
nothing in the whole category of Western 
angling to equal the savageness of these 
great silvery gladiators surcharged with 
energy drawn from the mighty Pacific. 
The fine sport afforded by the Rogue and 


A glimpse of the Eel through mammoth redwoods 


e 


other coast streams suffers by compari- 
son. Elsewhere a 10-pound sea-going 
rainbow is a rarity, but on the Eel such 
a minnow is insignificant beside giants 
weighing 15, 18, even 20 pounds whose 
great poundage and power often render 
them uncontrollable with ordinary steel- 
head tackle. 

The Eel is also famous in other con- 
nections. Its runs of “half-pounders”— 
young steelheads weighing up to three 
pounds—afford fine fly-fishing; likewise 
those of chub or jack salmon (young 
chinooks); of coho or silver salmon; of 
royal chinooks, greatest of all 
salmon. Here you will see that 
moth-eaten myth—Pacific _ sal- 
mon will not take the fly— 
smashed to smithereens right be- 
fore your eyes. No ifs, ands or 
buts about it—these fish do hit 
the feathered lures, often as small 
as Nos. 8 and 10. 


OWHERE along the West 
Coast will the fly-fisherman 
find conditions more agreeable 
than along the Eel where the wa- 
ters are free to ell. This is essen- 
tially the river for old men; here 
the sportsman past the meridian 
of life can wade deep on an equal- 
ity with anglers younger and more 
sure-footed than he. Ordinarily, 
footing is secure, a gently sloping 
rock-strewn bottom being over- 
laid with fine gravel, while in 
most pools the current is hardly 
perceptible. This facilitates wad- 
ing to the limit of your waders; 
but that is seldom necessary, as 
often big fish lie or cruise about 
in water three feet or less in 
depth. However, this does not 
imply that fish may be easily 
taken; to the contrary, knowl- 
edge, persistence and real skill 
are essential for success, and 
science developed during a life- 
time stands one in good stead. 
Many of the pools have a tidal 
flow, but higher upstream depths 
are stable throughout the day 
and the water absolutely fresh, 
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clear as crystal and icy-cold. To wade 
without discomfort, an abundance of 
woolen clothing is necessary. Arthur 
Waldron, veteran of the Eel, wears two 
suits of woolen underwear, one and 
sometimes two woolen overshirts, heavy 
wool trousers, socks and windproof 
jacket. This wool armor is supplemented 
by a wide sheepskin belt or girdle, pri- 
marily to protect the kidneys. Although 
a bit awkward, this outfit is right; Wal- 
dron has waded icy water for decades 
without injurious effects. 


ATERS of the Eel from which 

steelheads and salmon are taken 
extend fully 125 miles inland. However, 
the important fly-fishing pools are con- 
fined to the lower 25 miles. Many can be 
fished from a boat, and of these Wey- 
mouth Pool is world-renowned. As you 
advance coastward others of note are 
Pollard, Long, East Ferry, Gull, Jetty, 
Pleasant Point, Harris, Palmer Creek, 
Gravel Pit, Craig or Fernbridge, Snag, 
Lytel, Ellery, Dungan, Fillmore—also 
known as Fulmer and Fitts. These vary 
in length from one-third of a mile to a 
maximum of about one mile, and from 
an elevation appear like a winding chain 
of closely connected lakes. 

The first casual survey of this West 
Coast river may prove disappointing. 
There are no roaring rapids, fast white 
reaches or boulder-strewn runs. There 
it lies—a succession of long, wide opales- 
cent pools edged with gravel and with 
bars between through which narrow 
channels or riffles carry the stream’s 
normal flow seaward. But if you remain 
to sample the sport in all its phases, day 
by day the peculiar characteristics of the 
Eel and charm of its environment will 
grip you tighter. 

True, impatient fishermen have cursed 
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this stream for a fraud. Yet many others 
have left it thrilled to the bone, stutter- 
ing for lack of adjectives with which to 
describe the grand sport it yielded. And 
you have but to experience one breath- 
taking day’s sport, when the giants in 
the clear depths yield to mysterious in- 
fluences and suddenly turn berserk, to 
realize that this is a unique field—one 
without a parallel in America. 

Fly-fishing methods employed by 
skilled Eel River fishermen are distinc- 
tive and embrace two systems. One is to 
wade out in a pool to a known advan- 
tageous point (or employ a boat) and 
cast again and again over the same water 
with assurance that sooner or later cruis- 
ing fish will strike your perfectly deliver- 
ed and manipulated fly. The other system 
requires a measured stealthy advance 
along the pool, wading deeply and cover- 
ing the water, inshore and out, with the 
fly ; this should. fall lightly as a bit of this- 
tle-down and then be “worked” at various 
depths. To facilitate clean retrieves the 
line should have a fine point and be 
greased to within fifteen feet of the tip. 

While the old-timers continue to fish 
in the traditional way, giving no thought 
to possibilities of the dry fly, it appears 
that here is a fine field for the pioneer, 
particularly for Eastern anglers skilled 
in all phases of fishing dry. If the assump- 
tion is correct, successful exploitation will 
add immeasurably to the sport afforded 
by this classic stream. 

Standard steelhead equipment for the 
Eel consists of a fly rod weighing 534 to 
614 ounces, one with ample back-bone 
but still lacking the clubbiness of the 
ultra-long-distance tournament rod; a 
large, high-grade single-action reel with 
a stiff click, so that the spool cannot 
over-run; 30 yards of HCH or GBG line 
spliced to at least 100 yards of 6-thread 


A heavily fished river, but there are plenty of fish for the 


or finest 9-thread Cuttyhunk—or better 
yet, 45 or 50 feet of GBG line spliced to 
a similar length of F level line and ajj 
the filler or backing you can crowd on 
the reel without jamming. Leaders 
should be tapered and ‘not less than g 
feet in length, with tips testing as low as 
1% pounds when fish are shy. 

When it comes to flies, the experienced 
fisherman usually chooses those in which 
red or orange is conspicuous. Small hooks 
—8’s, 10’s, even 12’s—have the call, al. 
though late in the season or after g 
freshet larger sizes are employed; this 
pertains also to the tidal pools near 
the river’s mouth, where the water js 
never very clear. Standard patterns are 
Railbird, Kate, Soulé, Carson, Vance. 
Benn’s Coachman, Royal Coachman, 
Orleans, Parmachene Belle, Red Ant. 
Improved Governor and that latest sen. 
sation, Golden Demon, brought from 
New Zealand by Fred Burnham and 
Zane Grey, which, by the way, is a top- 
notcher in practically all steelhead waters, 


HERE are generally two classes of 

steelheads in the Eel: fresh fish and 
what Arthur Waldron terms “willow 
hounds,” old stagers which streak it for 
submerged willow roots along the banks 
when hooked. But almost invariably 
fresh-run steelheads and salmon fight in 
the open. With them you should follow 
this system: set the hook with a light, 
deft touch; don’t snub the fish; let him 
run with no resistance other than the 
reel’s click during the first few minutes 
of the battle; hold the rod perpendicular 
and keep the line taut. If you can re- 
member to do these things, you will land 
at least a fair proportion of the big ones 
you hook. But those “willow hounds” are 
a mighty tough proposition! Your only 
chance there is to give them the butt in 


skillful angler 
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an effort to hold them to the open water, 
and you will not succeed more than once 
in four or five trials. 

When a steelhead is hooked, the fisher- 
man usually retires to the bank of the 
pool, fights his fish from that station and, 
when it is exhausted, works it inshore 
and beaches it. The veterans, however, 
scorn this method. They wear down their 
fish while standing thigh-deep in the pool 
and finally lift them out by means of two 
fingers inserted under a gill cover. 


PECULIARITY of the Eel is that 
while some particular pool may be 
alive with both steelheads and salmon, 
pools upstream or down may be abso- 
lutely barren. Such a condition results 
from the tendency of the fish té move 
upstream in a body as they proceed to- 
ward the spawning grounds. All the while 
the predatory “half-pounders” and steel- 
heads take toll of eggs deposited by 
spawning salmon. Nor are chub salmon 
and many of their larger brethren guilt- 
less of such raids. For regardless of the 
views of ichthyologists, a fair proportion 
of Pacific salmon take food after they 
enter streams and are partial to spawn. 
In the matter of standard flies for 
Pacific salmon, we are not as far ad- 
vanced as our Canadian neighbors. Here- 
tofore we have employed steelhead pat- 
terns mainly. However, it is possible that 
various Scotch salmon flies, particularly 
when tied on large hooks, will prove se- 
ductive and tend to revolutionize the 
sport. As it is, chub and silver salmon 
frequently strike as freely as do steel- 
heads. 

When fishing for ‘“chubs,” the fly 
should be allowed to sink deep and must 
be worked slowly. In fact, this applies to 
Eel River salmon in general, as they are 
more inclined to suck in the fly leisurely 
than to strike viciously. These young 
chinooks are easily identified, being 
chunky and deep through, with a re- 
treating forehead; they reach a maxi- 
mum weight of about seven pounds, and 
as many as twenty have been taken with 
the fly in a day by an angler. As a rule, 
they do not make long, furious runs, 
like the steelhead, but fight after the 
manner of large trout, of course with 
stiffer resistance marked by continuous 
savage shaking of the head. 

Second on the list of fly-taking Pacific 
salmon is the coho or silver salmon, 
which ordinarily weighs from seven to 
twelve pounds. This species runs and 
fights close to the surface. It takes the 
fly quite readily in either salt or fresh 
water and in the gin-clear Eel strikes 
at the smallest of artificials. These small 
flies are obviously mistaken for nymphs, 
and this tendency further confounds au- 
thorities who assert Pacific salmon never 
seek food once they leave salt water. 

Silver salmon often fight stubbornly, 
exhibiting many of the characteristics for 
which the steelhead is famous. A marked 
peculiarity is the tendency to roll over 
and over on the leader when exhausted. 
A dozen or more have been landed in a 
day by a single rod, and greater numbers 
have been taken with a spinner. These 
salmon closely resemble large steelheads 
and are often mistaken for them. They 
have, however, a larger head, longer jaw 
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This 10-pound steelhead would be rated only medium-sized on the Eel 
_ 


and greater depth through the middle; 
the caudal connection, or peduncle, is 
round and somewhat slender, and the 
tail a bit more forked. 

The royal chinook is the monarch of 
Western salmon; he is known also as 
spring, quinnat, tyee and king. When 
fresh run, this is a grand game fish. How- 
ever, the average fly-fisherman who con- 
tacts his kind does so with conventional 
trout or steelhead tackle, and his rod 
seldom weighs as much as 6% ounces. 


O lift and goad a 30- or 40-pound 

salmon into action with such an out- 
fit is impossible. It takes rude force and 
stiff resistance to arouse these submarine 
bulls and prevent them from sulking. 
Many an exasperated fisherman has given 
one of these big fellows the butt of his 
light wand for an hour or two without 


appreciably tiring the stubborn fish. How- 


ever, the angling fraternity across the line 
and in New Zealand know better; they 
now employ appropriate weighty tackle 
for chinooks and enjoy what they term 
“topping sport.” 


“ 


Finally, there are the “half-pounders”’ 
to consider. Do not underrate them— 
ounce for ounce, they are as gamy as any 
salmo that swims. Bright as newly minted 
dollars, the actual half-pound and larger 
trout afford great sport with light tackle, 
leaping high in their efforts to disengage 
the fly and fighting to the last ditch. 
They are the grilse form of the steel- 
head, anadromous trout which went to 
sea when five or six inches long to obtain 
a hard, rough schooling in the mighty 
Pacific. Returning as wiry youths or in a 
form approaching maturity, they pack a 
punch in each fin and when fresh run 
appear to be a cross between T.N.T. and 
dynamite. Actually, they are members 
either of the Salmo irideus or coastal 
cut-throat families. And get me right, 
this Salmo irideus fellow is the coast 
rainbow which develops into a steelhead 
—not Salmo shasta, the sedentary inland 
rainbow common in eastern streams. 

In fishing the tidal pools of the Eel, 
the sportsman should bear this in mind: 
salt or brackish water is hard on tackle 
and will quickly (Continued on page 64) 
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It was loaded with 31% drams of black powder 


Korty-NINERS 


Some humor, some sentiment and a lot of good old common horse sense 


HIS story is not going to be by 

and about one of those bully boys 

who, with a right and left from 

his trusty .570 double express, 
lays low the mighty tusker carrying 173 
pounds of ivory at 17 shillings and 6 
pence per pound, f. o. b. Wanderobo. 
Nor is it about one of the scientific guys 
who, with hand-loaded shells and a 16- 
kilowatt telescope, takes his stance in 
northern Saskatchewan and shoots the 
lights out of a mountain sheep over in 
British Columbia, and then to round out 
the performance goes up to Lac Looney 
and lands a 37-pound muskie with a 
3%-ounce rod and his wife’s sewing 
thread for a line. 

If you think that the author of this 
yarn is cut on that pattern, you may as 
well lay this magazine down right 
now and tune in on the adenoid 
quartette, as he is not that kind. 
He is one of the original 
forty-niners. 

Wait. I don’t mean one 
of those old fellows with 
the red shirts and the 
boots and the whiskers. 

I mean this. I estimate 
that you can select fifty 
of us so-called morons, 
who have wasted enough time in the 
woods to have read a five-mile shelf of 
books and acquired enough knowledge 
to bring about a merger between Yale 
and Harvard; and out of that fifty you 
will find maybe one big leaguer. The 
other forty-nine are the sand-lot boys, 
and I am admitting here and now that 
I am one of that tribe. And they are 
the ones to whom I am broadcasting. 

Think of the awful strain under which 
these modern Daniel Boones live. They 
are simply compelled to alibi their 
missed shots; and if they whip a stream 
and don’t catch any fish, they are 
obliged to slip in the back way and 
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bribe the children to say they were sick 
in bed all afternoon and didn’t feel like 
fishing anyway. We forty-niners, who 
have no reputation to sustain, go blithe- 
ly along, getting buck ague every fall 
and shooting two or three feet higher 
than we ought to, and dragging out six- 
inch trout with a line strong enough 
to hold a horse. But if we bring home 
only three of those six-inchers, we come 
in whistling; and if we miss the first 














Let the game do the walking 


two or three bucks we shoot at, nobody 
expected anything else anyway. 

We are the suckers who enable the 
shell manufacturers to pay bonuses, and 
we buy the straight eights for the fishing- 
tackle men, and our license money keeps 
the game country stocked for Davy 
Crockett’s children. But boy, we are the 
fellows who get the real thrills—the 
juicy moments—out of hunting and fish- 
ing, and it’s our horn I’m blowing now. 

Just let us get a shot at a buck. 
Naturally, when he gets up, he will look 
as big as a camel to us, and we will 
shoot the top out of a spruce tree up 
the slope a piece. We will mistake the 


aspen branches for horns, and he will 
look to us like a fourteen-pointer in- 
stead of the four-pointer he is. The more 
we think about him, the bigger he gets. 
And think of the tale we have to tell 
when we get back to camp! If he had 
just stayed out of that aspen thicket, we 
— have one right now as big as an 
elk. 

Oh, we finally get him, all right. Later 
on, maybe the next day, that same little 
four-pointer will walk up to us 
while we are sitting on a rock 
smoking a cigarette and won- 
dering where the money to pay 
this year’s taxes is coming 
from. We will shoot him down. 
After three or four shots, we 
will finally kill him. And are 
we a hero? Son of a gun! We 
send venison to the neighbors, 
and the news gets down to the 
drug store, and maybe 
there is a piece in the 
paper about us. Our bank- 
er may even smile at us 
and forget to mention the 
seventy-five dollars we still 
owe on that note. No one 
inquires whether our buck 
had one point or fifteen. 
It was a buck—that’s sufficient. 

Make no mistake. I am not low 
rating the good hunters and the crack 
shots. They are the salt of the earth, as 
I shall presently endeavor to show; but 
what I mean to say is that we fellows. 
professors or undergraduates, who fol- 
low the game for the game, not the 
game, if you know what I mean, are the 
boys who really enjoy the sport. 

As I look back down the years, the 
bright spots along the way, which repre 
sent those happy periods of pleasute 
spent in the forests and along the streams, 
are filled with the faces of the conge 
friends who chose me for a_partnet. 
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The memory of their companionship 
is what leads me to state that it is 
not the game we kill nor the fish we 
catch that endear and enslave us to 
our outdoor pursuits. It is the tie of 
understanding friendship between us 
and our companions of the chase that 
makes the sport worth while. The 
rich and the poor, the high and the 
low meet on common ground and 
are brothers. It is of these, my com- 
panions in the days gone by (some 
experts and some forty-niners like 
myself), that I write. 


Y initial entry into the sport- 
ing field was under the aus- 
pices of my grandfather. He al- 
lowed me to shoot off his shotgun. I 
do not remember how old I was at the 
time. I do remember that the gun was 
taller than I. I took a rest across a fence 
post and drew a bead on a bird at a 
distance of some ten or fifteen steps. 
The gun was loaded with 3% drams of 
black powder and 114 ounces of No. 6 
shot. You doubtless can visualize the re- 
sult when I pulled the trigger. 

That weapon kicked me down, and I 
believe yet it stomped me. I have been 
thrown by horses and have fallen out of 
tall trees, but have never since received 
such a jolt as the left-hand barrel of 
that old 12-gauge gave me that day. 
However, though bruised and sore, I 
gathered up the head and one wing of 
the kill and was thenceforth a hunter. 
Grandfather did not chide me nor (which 
was far more important to my pride) 
did he mention to anyone the fact that 
I had been knocked flat on my back. 
There I learned my first lesson in real 
sportsmanship. 

Maybe if I had missed that shot I 
would not have wasted so many days 
of my youth in the field. I might have 
taken a correspondence course and 
learned to be a steamboat pilot by mail 
and amounted to something, but the 
scent of that FFG powder hung around 
me for the next few years. 

My father was the grand hunting com- 
panion of my early days. He was first 
and last a turkey hunter, but he never 
killed a hen turkey in the springtime, 
although at that time there was no law 
against doing so. From him I learned the 
code a true sportsman should endeavor 
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to follow. Lord Chesterfield disseminated 
the same idea. He used the word “gentle- 
man” instead of “sportsman”; but if 
both are genuine, there is no difference 
between the two. The clothing and 
speech may differ, but the manners are 
the same. 

To see my father call up and kill a 
gobbler in the springtime was to wit- 
ness the turkey hunter’s art demon- 
strated by a master hand. The old hunt- 
ers had a set routine, from which no 
deviation was tolerated, and he was an 
expert at following it. 

Leaving home a short time before 
daylight, he would go over on the creek 
about a mile from our house, locate a 
turkey by hearing him strut on the roost 
while it was yet dark, and sit down 
against a tree, facing toward the turkey. 
He said if you sat still, the turkey would 
not see you. When daylight came, with 
a peach leaf he would put so much sex 
appeal into a call imitating a hen turkey 
that the old gentleman in the creek 
swamp would forsake the security of the 
home roost and come running (like an 
old fool, our wives would say) in search 
of the lady with the seductive ‘voice. 
Whereupon Father would carefully shoot 
him in the head with small shot and ar- 
rive back home with the Sunday dinner 
by sunup. 

That, boys, is what I call neat hunting. 
Oh, yes; I know it sounds easy, but the 
first. time you see a real turkey hunter, 
ask him. He knows. 

An itching foot carried me at one time 













The more you think about him, the bigger he gets 


far from the sound of the cowbell, and 
I found myself hunting the wild pig and 
the jaguar in the tropical jungle. I found 
kindred spirits there, and together we 
tramped the forests on the seaward 
slopes of the mountains by day and 
speared the giant crawfish and blood-red 
crabs on the coral reefs by night. 

Over the years I recall some wonderful 
high lights in connection with my sport- 
ing companeros on those forays. 


HREE of us were seated, one after- 

noon, at the foot of a giant tree. We 
were hunting. In that country, hunting 
does not necessarily mean walking. The 
natives have figured out a system more 
in keeping with the customs of the coun- 
try and the temperament of its people, 
and it has been adopted by the gringo 
as well. 

When analyzed, the method is found 
to be logical, especially for a lazy man. 
The idea advanced is this: let the game 
do the walking instead of the hunter. It 
is much less fatiguing. The woods are 
teeming with game, and if one sits down 
and waits a long enough time some sort 
of game is bound to show up sooner or 
later. 

And the native argues as follows: 
“Suppose, sehor, the game he does not 
pass by; it makes no matter. One has 
spent a pleasant afternoon in a quiet spot 
where one could smoke and not have 
one’s thoughts constantly interrupted by 
a houseful of wife and children.” 

‘Therefore we were hunting the native 
way, with the differ- 
ence that we wanted 
game, as we had no 
family cares to dodge. 
One of my compan- 
ions was an ex-mem- 
ber of a Scotch High- 
land regiment. He 
measured fifty-two 
inches around the 
chest and was a handy 
man with a .38 car- 
bine—a braw laddie 
and a fine fellow. His 
business was manag- 
ing a banana planta- 
tion, but his pleasure 
was shooting alligators 
and selling their hides. 
You can well imagine 
what a Scotchman’s 
(Cont. on page 79) 
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Here’s wishin g you luck! 
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EDITORIAL 


ROUT fishermen may anticipate 

Trout splendid sport in 1935 if the advance 

publicity put out by the state conservation 
departments is a criterion. 

Not so many years ago, New Jersey adopted the 
policy of filling its streams with fish of legal size. To- 
day, the majority of the trout-fishing states have adopt- 
ed this policy. Some states plant only fish of legal size 
and larger. Others still plant some fry, but the days of 
dumping thousands of small fry into streams and then 
hoping that they will grow up are past. It has been 
shown conclusively that all such plantings did was to 
furnish food for the few “keepers” the stream might 
contain. Today it is not unusual for state departments 
to plant 10- and 12-inch trout, and I have seen whole 
truck-loads of fish, from 14 to 16 inches long, on their 
way from hatchery to stream. The trout fisherman 
doesn’t have to worry about his sport being prohibited. 

If a conservation department isn’t providing good 
sport, it is the fault of the sportsmen. A number of 
states have shown that, given suitable water, it is simply 
a question of hatchery output. If your state isn’t on the 
job with modern methods, it’s up to you to demand 
action. 

“Yes, but a liver-fed hatchery fish is logy and won't 
fight,” old-timers will tell you. 

Don’t take these skeptics too seriously. The modern 
fish culturist has learned much, and the fight in a hatch- 
ery fish depends to a great extent upon the kind of food 
on which the fish has been raised and, of course, the 
kind of water in which he is living. 

Last year I took a stocky little 12-inch brown out of 
the Housatonic. Before I had the net under him, he had 
impressed me so much with his acrobatics and bulldog 
tactics that I was convinced he was a stream-reared fish 
—no hatchery fish could put on a show like that. Later 
I opened my creel before an official of the Connecticut 
State Board of Fisheries and Game, who knew all about 
fish, and he pronounced my 12-inch fighter a hatchery- 
raised trout planted about two weeks before. 

In spite of droughts, heavy fishing and predators, the 
trout fisherman can go blithely on his way, knowing 
that his conservation commission is able to put them in 
as fast as he can take them out. 


Duck HE lot of the duck hunter is differ- 
ucKS ent from that of the fisherman. Duck 

hatcheries haven’t proved very practical. 
It is true that wildfowl have been bred successfully, 
but most of the puddle ducks raised under the name of 
mallard are a far cry from pure wild stock. 

Fietp & Stream receives letters daily asking the 
question: “Will the Biological Survey close the duck 
season?” All we can say is that we hope investigations 
show such action to be unnecessary. If it is essential to 
close the season in order to perpetuate the species, no 
sportsman deserving of the name can object. A man 
would be small indeed if he were not willing to give up 
one year of sport in the face of so serious a crisis. 

There is a type of conservationist, however, that I 
have little time for. I talked with one of these gentle- 
men recently and he said to me: “This waterfowl crisis 
1S a serious situation, and the sportsman’s gun is the 
only controllable factor. Therefore, all shooting must 
cease until the birds have again become plentiful.” 

Anyone who has made a half-way study of the duck 


situation has found that men working in the interest 
of mosquito control, with thousands of dollars at their 
disposal, are draining marshes and pond holes through- 
out the country. Not only are the salt marshes along 
the Eastern seaboard being ditched to tidewater, but 
fresh-water ponds and marshes are also being drained, 
all of which wipes out duck-breeding areas. 

Last season, gunners reported that as many as eight 
out of ten broadbills killed on Long Island Sound were 
smeared with crude oil. It is an established fact that 
ducks perish once their feathers have become matted 
with oil. 

Scientific investigators have written accounts of the 
disastrous depredations of egg-eating crows. In some 
sections the great increase in crows has resulted in prac- 
tically 90 per cent of the duck nests being wiped out. 

An employee of the Biological Survey in Alaska 
wrote an article for FieLp & STREAM in which he told 
how whole colonies of gulls fed on young waterfowl. 

It is common hearsay that market hunters operate 
rather freely in certain sections of this great country. 

A number of lakes in the West are known to be death 
traps for ducks. Drainage and drought have lowered 
the water-level, and as soon as great quantities of birds 
gather there the fowl become sick and die. 

And yet we hear that the sportman’s gun is the only 
controllable factor. What our ducks need about as 
much as anything is a little codperation between the 
various departments of the Federal Government. With 
a little less drainage, we would have more ducks, fewer 
dust storms and natural flood control. 


N the March issue we called atten- 

tion to the campaign to take toy 
guns away from children. Since then 
our desk has been flooded with newspaper clippings 
from here, there and everywhere, telling of the increas- 
ed activities among women’s clubs against firearms of 
all descriptions. One woman, in addressing her organ- 
ization, stated that there was no legitimate excuse for 
the manufacture of any kind of firearm ; that the police 
had all the guns they needed, and that the manufacture 
of all other guns should be immediately prohibited. 
Wouldn’t that be swell! 

Another clipping calls attention to a bill which pro- 
poses that all firearms must be purchased from the 
police department. What would you expect to get if 
you went to the nearest police station and ordered a 
6Y4-pound, 20-gauge with certain specifications for 
boring and stock measurements ? 

A few years ago, all this drastic prohibitory legisla- 
tion was referred to as “anti-pistol” bills. Frecp & 
STREAM predicted that shotguns and rifles would even- 
tually be included, and that time has come. “Anti-fire- 
arm’”’ bills, the newspapers call them today, and that’s 
just what they are. 

It behooves every two-fisted fellow who likes to shoot 
any kind of weapon to tell his state legislators and his 
Representatives and Senators at Washington just how 
he feels about the mass of fanatical measures that seek 
to prohibit the making and possession of anything that 


will shoot. 
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EVERAL years ago, in the corn- 
fields of northern Illinois, I was 
trying to sell an old grouse-shooting 
companion on ring-necked pheas- 
ants. If I succeeded, I argued to myself, 
he might ease up some on ruffed grouse, 
as many others had done, and spend more 
of his time hunting ringnecks. We were 
having our share of luck, had seen plenty 
of birds, and had each bagged a nice 
cock. I thought I had surely sold him. 

Then I happened to overhear 
a little confidential chatter with 
his cautious old grouse dog, and 
my hopes were blasted. Just as 
his master had cussed out the 
ringnecks, so the old dog seemed 
to be saying that he didn’t like 
the race-horse tactics of the 
ringneck either. He liked his birds 
to stay put. 

We were crossing a stubble 
field to investigate another corn- 
field and a heavy weed patch be- 
yond. Then a most interesting 
and unexpected thing happened. 
Out across those stubbles flashed 
my own setter, and in the weeds 
at the edge of the corn she 
stopped, stanch as a rock. The 
old grouse dog spied her and 
honored her point. It was Bill’s 
turn, and I urged him to move in. 
Before he got close to the little 
bitch, Bill had the surprise of 
his life. Instead of a pheasant or 
two, at least twenty-five blue- 
gray birds, much smaller and 
very much faster on the get- 
away, boiled up out of that corn- 
field. All of them flushed at once. 
They made almost as much noise 
as a covey of young ruffed grouse, and 
darted away, high over the standing corn, 
with lightning speed. 

“Don’t shoot!” I shouted. “They’re 
still protected.” 

It was wasted effort. The surprise was 
too much for him. There he stood, gun 
down, dumfounded. 

“What the devil were those things, 

anyhow?” he finally asked. “They cer- 
tainly weren’t pheasants, and they were 
too all-fired big for quail. How they did 
go!” 
I explained they were European gray 
partridges, commonly called Huns, be- 
cause some of the first shipments came 
from Hungary. 

“Well, the way they left here, they 
must have thought the whole Allied 
Army was after them. I'd rather hunt 
those little gray bullets than these lum- 
bering old pheasants you've been touting 
to me,” exclaimed Bill. 

He wanted to see them again. Having 
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A complete record of this great game bird tn America 


By SEVH GORDON 


marked their general direction, we head- 
ed that way, hunting pheasants as we 
went. We covered that long cornfield 
without seeing or hearing one of the 
wily little rascals. 

As I had had a number of experiences 
with Huns before, I suggested we cross 
the next grass field. Bill protested, saying 
they surely had not gone that far. But we 
went, and over in the weed patch, fully 
a half mile from Bill’s first surprise, we 





The Hun, a great European game bird that has come 


to America to stay 


again ran into the covey. This time they 
were even wilder. Before we got within 
good shooting range, up they went, again 
as one bird. This time with the throttle 
wide open they swung around to the right, 
high over the top of the standing corn. 


ATER in the day we ran into a few 
scattered singles and had some nice 
points on them. Bill’s day was a success. 
Even though not sold on ringnecks, he 
had found a new love. He went home 
itching for the time when the season 
would be open on Huns. 

Since that incident I have followed 
the progress of these uncanny little 
foreigners in various sections of North 
America. A recent check-up indicates a 
lot of us will soon be enjoying Hungarian 
partridge shooting. 

These birds are very prolific, broods 
of fifteen to twenty-five young being 
quite common. They can stand plenty 
of cold weather; and, being seed-eaters, 


they thrive where other game birds could 
barely survive. 

When it comes to being game, they are 
plenty smart; and if hunted with fast. 
wide-going bird dogs, they provide great 
sport. Slow putterers are useless in hunt- 
ing these boys. If a Hun is merely 
winged, it takes a smart dog to catch him 
before he gets over into the next 
county. 

As the native game birds became scarc- 
er, especially on the prairies, the 
lovers of fast bird dogs began 
searching for a bird to replace 
the vanishing prairie chicken. 
Ringnecks were found wanting, 
and naturally they turned to the 
partridge. While the partridge is 
apt to flush wilder than chickens 
usually do, and are always much 
more nervous than bob-whites, 
their trait of taking wing simul- 
taneously is strongly in their 
favor. Singles in heavy cover lie 
quite well, but their flight is al- 
ways fast and deceptive. 

In the old days, anyone who 
could shoot fairly well could bag 
the limit of chickens, but it takes 
a good wing shot to collect a 
bag of partridges, even where 
they are abundant. 


O* the table, the partridge is 
nothing to be sneezed at. 
Personally, I believe he is not so 
delectable as prairie chicken, 
quail, ruffed grouse or ringneck, 
but he weighs from 12 to 15 
ounces as against the bob-white’s 
5% to 7 ounces. As one friend 
put it, “When you bag a few 
Huns, you’ve got something.” 

In the New World the partridge has 
certainly been a surprise package, doing 
well in some localities and failing utter- 
ly in others. The Hun has taken a thriv- 
ing hold in eleven states and three prov- 
inces. He is struggling for existence in 
six states and several provinces. And he 
has failed dismally in at least twelve 
more states. 

Because the Hun made its most 
spectacular increases in the Praine 
Provinces of Canada, I asked Fred J. 
Green of Calgary, the “daddy” of North 
America’s most astounding experiment 
with exotics from the standpoint of num 
bers stocked and spread, about the Hun 
in Canada. 

“They are here in millions,” he tt 
plied. “They are the finest game 
found anywhere. I have seen seventeen 
large coveys on a half section of 
Sportsmen come all the way from En- 
gland to hunt them. 
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“We introduced these birds in 1908 
to forestall the time when our own 
native sharptails would be gone. W. B. 
Mershon of Michigan, author of The 
Passenger Pigeon, first encouraged us to 
try the Hun. 

““We started with only 185 pairs, and 
began shooting them five years later. 
Now they have populated the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, also parts 
of Manitoba, Montana and North Dakota. 


“J BELIEVE the principal reason for 
our success is the way we liberated 
the first shipment all together, then put 
down two more shipments later in lots of 
ten pairs in a circle of five miles sur- 
rounding the original planting.” 

Two of Mr. Green’s sportsmen friends, 
all active leaders in the Calgary Fish and 
Game League, were inspired by Mr. 
Green’s enthusiasm. They went into ac- 
tion. Instead of waiting until the prov- 
ince would buy the birds, they raised 
the funds by popular subscription. 

All told, Alberta stocked only 800 
birds. Now, after twenty years of good 
hunting, Austin deB. Winter, well-known 
Calgary barrister who shared in Mr. 
Green’s experiment and helped to head 
the movement, modestly says, “I do not 
think that anywhere on the North Ameri- 
can continent have you as many 
partridges as we have in this country.” 

He must be right. Alberta’s bag limits 
and seasons are very liberal: 15 birds 
daily; 200 for the season, with three 
months in which to bag them. In the 
beginning, only small bags and short 
seasons were permitted. As the birds in- 
creased, the bag limit was enlarged and 
the season extended. Since the United 
States imported over 267,000 partridges, 
against Alberta’s 800, we should easily 
match Mr. Winter’s bet. But it can’t be 
done! Later I shall tell you why. 

The neighboring province of Sas- 
katchewan, which stocked no birds but 
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The Hungarian Partridge 


benefited from the great overflow from 
Alberta, also has a season of two months, 
with a bag of 15 birds a day. 

Colonel Mershon has hunted in vari- 
ous parts of the world for sixty years. 
Since he inspired Fred Green for Al- 
berta’s experiment, I asked about his 
observations in Saskatchewan last fall. 

“In one day last October my com- 
panions and I saw over a thousand 
partridges,’ says the Colonel. “In the 
South years ago I flushed 34 coveys of 
quail in one day, and thought that was 
a big day, but it is not a match to the 
partridges here. Several days later we 
saw by actual count 69 coveys of 
partridges, some with twenty to thirty 
birds.” 

What a thrill! A thousand or more of 
these birds whizzing and pitching ahead 
of your dogs in a single day! No wonder 
those English sportsmen travel from the 
homeland to the prairies of Canada to 


hunt partridges. Who wouldn’t slave like - 


a fool for fifty weeks just in order to 
spend a few days in such a sportsman’s 
paradise? 

The Colonel informs me that he and 
his companions found the birds feeding 
mostly on the seeds of the Russian this- 
tles, which because of the drought cov- 
ered much of that country last fall; and 
that when they found a stubble field on 
which the farmer had had a partial crop, 
they were sure to find the birds in abun- 
dance in near-by thistle patches. 

In Manitoba, which also benefited from 
the overflow birds from Alberta’s orig- 
inal planting, the birds have done very 
well and are spreading rapidly. This 
province also has had open seasons regu- 
larly in recent years, the season in 1934 
being five days, with a daily bag of ten, 
twenty birds for the season. 

Not only have the three Canadian 
provinces named enjoyed good Hun 
shooting, but they trapped some of their 
birds for sister provinces to the east, 


where the birds seem to be getting a foot- 
hold. During the past several years two 
of the provinces exchanged 5,000 Huns 
with the Dakotas for pheasants, bird for 
bird. 

None of the states has yet been able 
to match Canada’s phenomenal success 
with the Hun, notwithstanding our 
enormous importations, but so far Ore- 
gon and Washington outshine all their 
sister states, especially Washington. 
Spokane County introduced the first 
birds in Washington in 1906. Various 
counties stocked something like 4,700 
birds, and the first open season was ap- 
parently declared in 1916. J. W. Kenney, 
then State Supervisor of Game, wrote 
in 1922 that the birds had multiplied very 
rapidly under all climatic conditions; 
that they thrived in the dry sage-brush 
country of eastern Washington as well as 
in the extremely wet, cold counties west 
of the Cascades; and that “they have 
been a wonderful success from sea-level 
to our high mountain altitudes.” 


RITING about the same time, F. 

B. Donohue of Spokane reported: 
“A remarkable measure of success has 
been secured in planting the Hungarian 
in that great stretch of foot-hills and 
valleys of which Spokane is the center. 
They have spread over into Idaho, and to 
the counties north, south and west. In 
1920 not less than 150,000 Hungarian 
partridges were shot in Spokane County.” 
The bag was then five daily. 

I recently asked the present officials of 
Washington about the status of the Hun, 
and received much less enthusiastic re- 
ports. It appears that about 1926 the 
birds began declining dangerously, due to 
a prolonged drought. The decline per- 
sisted for several years. Apparently the 
birds migrated. Later they came back, 
from whence no one knows. 

“The Hungarians disappeared from 
Spokane County,” writes Thomas Lally 
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of Spokane, Chairman of the State Game 
Commission. “They migrated, or at least 
are found in many other counties as much 
as three hundred miles distant, where 
they were never planted. At present they 
are found in the weed-covered hills or 
brakes of the Snake and Columbia 
Rivers, where it is very difficult hunt- 
ing and where there are great numbers 
of them. Because of the scarcity 
of Huns, last year we allowed only 
a six-day season in sixteen of our 
thirty-three counties, with a bag 
of five.” 

Lou Ovenden, until recently 
Director of Washington’s Game 
Department, writes that during 
the past two years there has been 
considerably more rainfall and the 
Hungarians have noticeably in- 
creased. He says, ‘There is no bird 
hunting that gives the same thrill 
as a hunt after Hungarians with 
a fast, wide-going setter on the 
rolling stubble fields and prairies 
of eastern Washington, and we 
are looking forward to the day of 
its return.” 

Mr. Donohue, previously men- 
tioned, is still enthusiastic about 
the Hungarian partridge. Recently 
he wrote that “Washington is still the 
banner state for partridges”; that sev- 
eral years ago he and his partner wit- 
nessed a migration of Hungarians, and 
the following year there were practical- 
ly no birds. The next year they were 
more abundant than ever, which con- 
firms their tendency to 
drift about a large area 
to meet the changing 
conditions. 


REGON’S experi- 

ence with the Hun- 
garian has been less 
spectacular, but Gene 
Simpson, Superintend- 
ent of Game Farms, 
has done much to solve 
the problem of rearing 
Huns in captivity. 

That state released 
a few birds in the Willa- 
mette Valley in 1900, 
the section where the 
ring-necked pheasant 
first succeeded in North 
America. A few coveys 
still exist there. Four- 
teen years later some- 
thing like a thousand 
birds were distributed 
all over the state. In 
only two or three local- 
ities have they done 
well. They succeeded best in the high 
plateau sections of eastern Oregon, where 
grain is raised extensively. 

George Stangier, leading sportsman of 
one of Oregon’s best partridge counties 
(Umatilla), says that five years ago he 
could get his limit of both Chinese 
pheasants and Hungarian partridges any 
day, but now the Huns seem to have gone 
back into the foot-hills. A day’s average 
is one partridge bagged to each covey 
flushed. Harry Braun, another active 
sportsman of the same county, advises 
that the best feature of the Hungarian is 
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his hardiness. He can withstand the 
severest winters right out on the open 
hillsides. 

Last year Oregon’s season was two 
weeks, with a four-bird limit. Most of 
the thousands of Hungarians bagged in 
that state are shot while hunting pheas- 
ants, which provides a sport full of sur- 
prises. In counties where the Huns are 
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A Hungarian nest, photographed by Fred J. Green in 
Alberta last May, which contained twenty eggs 


most abundant the average bag is said to 
be one partridge to every three pheasants. 

As already noted, the sportsmen of 
Idaho, like those of Saskatchewan, were 
just plumb lucky. They got their first 
Hun shooting from the overflow of 
Washington and Oregon plantings. Later 
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/ rout in Slow Water,’’ by ELttwoop Cot- 
AHAN. An informative article that will 
interest any and all trout fishermen. 
‘I’m After Bass Again,’’ 
QuarriE. After smallmouths on the famous St. 
Croix with fly and plug. 
“‘One Family’s Holiday,’ by Cuartes E. 
Cox, Jr. A yarn that will give any man a desire to 
go places and catch fish. 
‘‘Self-Preservation,’? by Paut W. GARTNER. 
A practical article filled with information every 
outdoorsman should have. 


they imported some birds of their own. 
Last year Idaho had a season of two 
weeks in a number of northern counties, 
with a daily limit of eight. 

California’s experience with the Hun- 
garian, after stocking more than 5,500 
birds, is less encouraging. However, the 
state game authorities are hopeful, and 
say the birds are increasing. 

Nearly every state and province has 
had at least one philanthropic sportsman. 
In Wisconsin, Gustave Pabst released 
1,200 pairs of partridges in 1908 in one 
of the southeastern counties devoted to 
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cereal growing and dairying. These birds 
did so well that twelve years later an 
open season was declared. In five days 
with a five-bird limit, hunters bagged 
3,500 birds that first year, and the birds 
kept right on thriving. 

One of the Hun’s unfortunate traits jg 
his mania to nest in hayfields. Dr. Ralph 
Yeatter of the University of Michigan, 
now game expert in Illinois, found 
that 34 per cent of the nests up- 
der study were built within 30 feet 
of the edges of the fields, and that 
farm machinery destroys about 40 
per cent of all the nests lost before 
hatching. One of Wisconsin’s jp- 
genious wardens by the name of 
Peterson, in charge of the best 
partridge territory, decided to re- 
duce this wastage. In 1931 he de. 
veloped a flushing device for 
mowing machines, which an en- 
terprising editor later dubbed “a 
rod that beats any law.” 


INCE farmers began to use this 
simple device, hundreds of nests 
have been saved every year. Last 
season Wisconsin’s kill of part- 
ridges, with only a limited area op- 
en, was over 18,000 during five days, 
with a four-bird limit. The birds are spread- 
ing, and conservation officials predict 
that through cover management they can 
materially increase this annual harvest. 
When the bob-white was put on the 
song-bird list in Ohio in 1915, the state 
bought 4,000 more Hungarians, making 
8,000 stocked in all. 
Since then, Ohio has 
had an open season an- 
nually. Last fall it was 
ten days, with a bag of 
four birds. A party of 
five, using three bird 
dogs, flushed approxi- 
mately 125 Huns in one 
day, and bagged ten, a 
good average. 

One member of the 
party says: “The Hun- 
garian partridge is the 
best game bird in Ohio. 
It does not compete 
with the ring-necked 
pheasant because the 
pheasant prefers cover; 
the Hun is not found in 
high covér, except 
standing corn. The birds 
are confined to west- 
central and northwest- 
ern Ohio—flat, open, 
intensively cultivated, 
rich prairie-type land, 
their greatest abund- 
ance being limited to the northwestem 
corner of the state.” 

Ohio’s Huns have stood up against an 
army of hunters ever since 1915, and are 
increasing. That alone speaks volumes 
for the tenacity of this new game bird 
when once established in a favorable 
region. In Ohio, as in Oregon, most of 
the partridges are bagged while hunting 
pheasants. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
Hungarian partridge hunting is already 
being enjoyed annually in three Cama 
dian provinces (Continued on page 70) 
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Ol TO 


Concerning an otter that was raised as a pet 


By W. J. RUTH 


HEN calling one day upon an 
old trapper named Louis Lei- 
seur, who lived at the mouth of 
a deep creek that emptied into 
the marshes of Rondeau, Captain Philo 
Bates noticed two tiny otter kittens 
tumbling about the floor of the shack. 

“Where did you get these, Louis?” he 
asked. 

“JT fine dem in de marsh. Der were five 
of dem,” said Louis. 

“And what became of the others?” 

“Oh, dey were too queek for me—tree 
of dem I lose. Dey were not scare w’en I 
peek dem up, and seem please to come 
‘long by me. Den de mudder otter she 
whistle for dem, an’ der is lively scram- 
ble. Tree of dem kittens jump right out 
of de boat, but dese two leetle beggar I 
manage to hang on to.” 

“What will you take for that little 
ruffian with the bushy tail?” the Captain 
asked. 

The price was fixed, the bargain struck, 
and in a few moments the baby otter was 
on his way to a new home and new ex- 
periences. 

Many years ago, Rondeau, with its ad- 
jacent marshes, was a 
habitat of numerous 
species of small fur- 
bearing animals, includ- 
ing a large colony of 
otters. Rondeau is a 
bay some nine miles 
long, and almost round, 
as its name implies. It 
opens into Lake Erie 
through a narrow pas- 
sage only a few hun- 
dred feet in width, at 
the most southerly point 
of Ontario, which is 
known as the Pointe 
aux Pins. 

At the lower end of 
this bay there were 
thousands of acres of 
marshlands which, to- 
gether with the heavily-- 
timbered highlands, pro- 
vided all natural condi- 
tions required by small 
aquatic and semi-aqua- 
tic animals. Wild rice 
and other vegetation 
provided splendid shel- 
ter and food for the 
myriads of wildfowl 
that stopped there on 
their migrations north 
and again on their way 
south in the late fall. 

It was the Captain’s 
custom to spend several 
weeks shooting each fall 
at this place. On this 
particular occasion he 


had picked up the young otter early in 
his visit and was carefully applying his 
spare moments to thoroughly domesticat- 
ing his new pet. 

About the first thing he taught.the kit- 
ten was to answer to a certain whistle. 


As this call was used consistently at meal. 


times, its meaning was quickly learned. 

The otter was not a bit wild. When al- 
lowed his freedom, he would make for 
the water, which was his natural feeding 
ground, but would come out at once in 
answer to his call and would toddle along, 
sometimes quietly, sometimes playfully, 
wherever he was led. 

The Captain had been in possession of 
Otto, as he was called, for some little 
time, when the old Frenchman came 
seeking him. He wanted to buy the otter 
kitten. back. He was lonesome for his 
pet, and he believed Otto would be hap- 
pier back with his playmate. 

“Well, Louis,” said Captain Bates, “the 
price is no object; it is just a case of 
whether this chap would rather go with 
you than remain with me. Now this I 
am willing to agree to: we will take Otto 
to the middle of that bridge crossing the 


By instinct and natural inclination, Otto was an outlaw 





creek; you go your way, I'll go mine, 
and the one whom he follows claims 
him.” : 

Accordingly this test of affection was 
arranged, much to the old man’s satis- 
faction and pleasure, for he believed Otto 
would surely remember him. 

When the little fellow was dropped on 
the center of the bridge, he made sly 
but friendly gestures toward the French- 
man, for apparently he had not forgot- 
ten his old benefactor, and followed him 
a few steps. However, the Captain had 
a card to play that the Frenchman knew 
nothing about. He whistled, and Otto ran 
to him with the eagerness of a puppy 
racing for its breakfast. That settled for 
all time the rights of ownership. 

Otto grew rapidly. In a few months he 
was as large as a raccoon. As he grew 
older he seemed to develop a strong fight- 
ing instinct. He was as gentle as a kitten 
with his friends—strictly limited to mem- 
bers of the household—but with strangers 
he was snappy. When he broke out of his 
house, or kennel, during the night, which 
he frequently did, he killed every living 
thing that crossed his path. Although he 
was an object of great interest and curi- 
osity to the public generally, he was nat- 
urally very unpopular with the immediate 
neighbors of the Bates family, because of 
these vicious and destructive habits, es- 
pecially where stray cats, dogs or chick- 
ens were concerned. 

When fully grown, Otto weighed be- 
tween thirty-five and forty pounds—a 
beautiful wild thing, lithe, low-set, about 
two feet in length, having a sixteen-inch 
tail slightly flattened and very powerful. 
His general coloring 
was rufous brown which 
lightened on sides and 
belly. 

Possessing the usual 
characteristics of his 
species, he was keen of 
sight, hearing and smell; 
exceptionally strong, 
shifty in hunting, and 
wary of returning to a 
kill. By some uncanny 
instinct he knew his 
own footprints in the 
thicket and would nev- 
er retrace them. 


TTERS, by prefer- 
ence, are fish-eat- 
ers, but if one kind of 
food is not available 
they will turn to an- 
other—mussels, lim- 
pets, even wild duck or 
rabbits. Smaller animals 
they kill and destroy 
ruthlessly. Under natur- 
al conditions their web- 
bed feet serve them 
well in their aquatic 
life—for diving and 
swimming for their 
food. To a great degree 
they are nocturnal in 
habit, and are thorough- 
ly amphibious, being 
equally at home on land 
or in the water. 
By instinct and nat- 
(Continued on page 68 ) 
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"ales Sod and Bass 


Do our fresh-water fish feed according to the tide table? 


By 


HE East Branch was in perfect 
mid-season condition. Seated in 
the shade at the top of the bank 
overlooking Tishmacher’s Flat, I 
leaned back against a tree, smoked a 
cigarette and watched the river while I 
waited for Fred to arrive. It was four- 
thirty in the afternoon of a mellow June 
day. Nature had on her summer dress. 
The river flowed, clear and cool, over the 
stones of its bed, winding off through the 
varying greens of the peaceful valley. 

Fred was late, but somehow it didn’t 
seem to matter. It was enough just to 
sit there and breathe the crisp, not-too- 
warm Catskill air, thankful for this 
lovely bit of unspoiled mountain coun- 
try. There is not a more friendly valley 
than that of the upper Delaware in June. 

Carefully grinding the stub of my 
cigarette into the moist earth with my 
heel, I leaned back against the tree once 
more and relaxed. As I did so, out of the 
tail of my eye I caught the telltale flash 
of a rising fish. Watching more carefully, 
I noted a dimple here, a swirl there—the 
trout were beginning to feed. 

Hastily getting into my waders and 
putting my rod together, I scrambled 
down the bank and in not more than 
twenty minutes three golden Delaware 
trout lay in my creel. Then Fred arrived. 
After the usual greetings had been ex- 
changed, I reminded him that the fish 
were rising and suggested that we go 
to work. He said they would go on 
feeding until dark and this water was 
fished out anyway. Reluctantly I climbed 
out of the stream and joined him at 
the top of the bank. 

We chatted of the 
fishing, and he told me 
that he must stop at the 
house and pick up his 
tackle. Arriving at the 
house, he insisted that I 
join him at supper, and 
when we reached the 
river again it was seven 
o'clock. Not a single 
rise disturbed the placid 
surface of the stream, 
and our choicest offer- 
ings of flies brought us 
no success whatever. 
While we were collect- 
ing tackle and eating 
supper we had missed 
the day’s best fishing. 

As we all know, to 
our sorrow, this is not 
an isolated instance. 
How often have you 
and I—and all anglers, 
for that matter—been 
loafing around the club- 
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house or the hotel, shopping in the village 
or otherwise occupying ourselves while 
one of our more industrious friends has 
stayed in the stream and reaped a har- 
vest in superlative fishing as a reward for 
his persistence? 

Invariably this type of feeding pe- 
riod, or rise, as it is more commonly 
known, happens at an unexpected time 
and with the same characteristics. The 
stream or lake will have been absolutely 
quiet all day, with no sign of feeding 
fish. Then here and there you notice a 
slight disturbance of the surface, inter- 
mittent at first but with increasing in- 
tensity as more and more fish “go on the 
feed.” This condition lasts from one to 
two hours, and then stops as suddenly 
and unexplainably as it began. 


HE significant part of this per- 

formance is the way in which all the 
fish begin to feed at the same time in 
various parts of the particular stream or 
lake which you happen to be fishing. 
Sometimes they act almost as though a 
signal had been given, so uniform are 
their actions. This unanimity in their be- 
havior suggests a common external 
stimulus. 

Fish are creatures of habit, and their 
reactions are guided by the instinctive 
promptings of nature rather than by in- 
dividual thought. In other words, they 
all do pretty much the same things at 
the same time. This being the case, what 
influence prompts them all to feed at one 
time and all not to feed at another? 
True, an additional supply of food in the 
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He said they would go on feeding until dark 
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stream, such as a hatch of flies, will 
cause them to “go on the feed,” but they 
just as frequently begin to feed at a time 
when the food supply remains constant. 
Bass in particular are most apt to do 
this. Their food supply, especially in a 
lake, remains practically the same from 
one day to the next, yet they have their 
regular feeding periods and resting pe- 
riods, and they seem to be quite tem- 
peramental and determined about both. 
Nothing can be quieter than a bass lake 
when the bass are not feeding. 

Since life began, the phases of the 
moon and the sun have played their part 
in regulating the reactions and habits of 
all creatures. The Indians devised their 
crude calendars in terms of the moon 
phases. Our own lives are entirely regu- 
lated by the monthly and yearly varia- 
tions of sun and moon. The reproductive 
organs and breeding habits of all animals 
are affected and regulated by months 
and seasons. Any farmer will tell you of 
the effect of planting his crops accord- 
ing to lunar conditions. 

In the sea, this effect of sun and moon 
is evidenced daily by the tides, and 
down through the centuries fishermen 
have been guided in their sport by the 
rise and fall of the sea at the shore-line. 
In fresh water, however, not having the 
tides to guide them, anglers have always 
been content just to go fishing and hope 
for the best. They have noted that some- 
times the fish come readily, while at 
other times they do not, and that this is 
true when conditions are ideal for fish- 
ing—at least to all outward appearances. 

About five years ago 
it occurred to me that 
the underlying cause, 
or causes, of these 
seemingly arbitrary 
feeding periods had 
been obscure too long. 
It seemed conclusive 

‘that, if there were 
any natural phenomena 
which prompted them, 
a little thought and 
observation could solve 
the problem. 


HE logical way to 

attack the question 
was to start with as 
wide a generalization as 
possible, eliminating the 
obviously useless fac- 
tors as the study pro- 
gressed and hoping in 
that way to determine 
just where the cause 
lay. Accordingly, 10- 
stead of just fresh- 
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water game fish, all fish were included in 
the original consideration. Then a list 
was made of all known factors which 
affect the feeding habits of fish in gen- 
eral. By elimination, these factors were 
narrowed down, one by one, to sun, moon 
and tide. All very well in so far as salt- 
water fish were concerned; but how to 
apply this to fresh-water—if at all? 


HEN the thought occurred that the 

gravity pull of sun and moon causes 
the tide—could that be the answer? 
Obviously the only way to find out was 
to experiment. 

For the next four years a tide table 
constituted a definite part of my fishing 
kit. Much was learned in those four sea- 
sons. On some days the tide theory was 
not operative, but in a high percentage 
of instances the odd-time feeding pe- 
riods and the times of day corresponding 
to low tide were concurrent. Conclusions 
were based, not on random, occasional 
times when the theory happened to work 
out, but on hundreds of actual observa- 
tions. In discussing it with a few of my 
friends, the word tide was somewhat 
confusing ; so a new word—solunar— 
was coined, and the periods correspond- 
ing to the low-tide periods in the ocean 
were designated as solunar periods, which 
may be defined as follows: The time at 
which the conditions (that is the resul- 
tant pull of the sun and the moon) which 
cause the tides are passing the longitu- 
dinal meridian of any given locality is the 
solunar period at that locality. 

With this definition in mind, the 
solunar theory may be stated simply as 
follows: Fish tend to feed more readily 
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during solunar periods than at other times. 

Without going into any lengthy dis- 
cussion of tides to show why this is true, 
it is sufficient to say that these solunar 
periods are coincidental with the low- 
tide periods, so that a tide table showing 
true ocean tides will fix them closely 
enough for use in fresh water after al- 
lowance has been made for the difference 
in longitude between the point at which 
the tidal readings were taken and the in- 
land point where you are fishing. But the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating; so 
let us take a look at the way in which 
the theory works in practice. 

Last summer I took my wife and my 
son to a trout stream in western Con- 
necticut. Mrs. Knight did not care to 
fish, the day being warm; so she sat in 
the shade in the car with a book while 
my son and I went after the trout. 
Shortly after three o’clock a friend of 
ours, who had also been fishing that 
stream, came by the car, fly rod in hand, 
and stopped to speak to Mrs. Knight. 
He said he had not even seen a trout in 
four hours’ fishing; so he was going home 
—too hot for the trout to rise anyway. 

“Why don’t you wait until three-thirty 
and see what happens?” said Mrs. 
Knight. 

“Why three-thirty?” he asked. 

“Jack said they would start to rise 
about three-thirty,” she answered. “Low 
tide.” 

“T beg your pardon. Did you say low 
tide?” 

“That’s right,” she told him, and then 
explained my idea about the solunar 
periods. 

“Well,” he said, “live and learn. I 


The ability to forecast the daily feeding time of fresh-water fish is of tremendous advantage 


might as well find out if Jack is right.” 

He sat in the shade of a near-by tree 
and smoked a cigarette. At three-thirty 
he took his rod and walked out on the 
low bridge near which our car was 
parked. On the second cast he hooked 
a trout which proved to weigh about a 
pound and in fifteen minutes had taken 
two more—all good fish. Both he and 
I had fished above and below the bridge 
earlier in the day with no success. At 
three-thirty, however, the solunar feed- 
ing period having reached our locality, 
the trout in all parts of that stream went 
on the feed, readily taking what was 
offered them. My experience that same 
day in another section of the stream was 
identical with his, as I had no success 
to speak of until around three-thirty. 
This instance is only one of literally hun- 
dreds of similar satisfactory tests. 

Not infrequently the question is ask- 
ed, “How can the fish tell the position 
of sun and moon so as to know when to 
feed and when not to?” 


HE mechanics of the effect of the 

gravity pull of the sun and moon 
on a fish explain quite simply how fish 
are conscious of the change in solar con- 
ditions. We are all familiar, no doubt, 
with the “magic doll” in a bottle of 
water, a toy that delights all children. 
The tiny doll is weighted so that the 
buoyancy of the air inside it is counter- 
balanced almost exactly, allowing the 
doll to hang in the water with its head 
just touching the surface. Slight pres- 
sure on the sides of the glass will alter 
this balance by altering the air pressure 
inside the bot- (Continued on page 64) 
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N a four-dog second-series heat that 
elevated the nation’s premier dog 
stake from mediocrity to standards 
of brilliance, Homewood Flirtatious, 

lith: white and black pointer bitch (Sea- 
view Rex x Wilder’s Orange Lady) own- 
ed by H. M. Curry, Jr., of Pittsburgh, 
Penasylvania, and deftly handled by 
Fred Bevan, won the National Cham- 
pionship. With the title went fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in coin of the realm and a leg 
on the Robert Bingham trophy, already 
scored with the names of such upland 
masters and mistresses as Mary Blue, 
Susquehanna Tom, Rapid Transit and 
Norias Annie. Of these, Annie and Tran- 
sit were attempting to stage title come- 
backs. Doctor Blue Willing, Sulu and 
Sport’s Peerless received judicial invi- 
tations to participate in the run-off. But 
this time Flirtatious was not to be 
denied. Like a fighter determined to end 
the battle, she blazed into action almost 
before Bevan’s starting whistle had died 
away across the crisp fields and wooded 
amphitheater of the National’s break- 
away. But of that, more anon. 

Scheduled to open Monday, February 
25, over the Ames estate at Grand Junc- 
tion, Tennessee, for many years the scene 
of the historic test, the start was delayed 
by downpours and freezes that turned 
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Fred Bevan and the winner of the 1935 National Championship 
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the footing into icy menace until Thurs- 
day. With thirty entry nominations, re- 
duced only seven by _last-moment 
scratches, six days’ full running, with 
three-hour heat-braces morning and af- 
ternoon, was a certainty. And, as events 
shaped themselves, the second series, 
with its four starters, consumed what 
amounted to a full week to decide the 
momentous issue. 

Flirtatious succeeded another white 
and black pointer bitch, Norias Annie, 
as covey queen of the country, demon- 
strating thereby that for two successive 
years the females of the species have 
proved more deadly than the ‘sires. It 
also checked the long-winning streak of 
the veteran handler, Chesley Harris. 
Good sportsman that he is, Ches saw his 
two redoubtables, Norias Annie and 
Kremlin, advance, fire and, so to speak, 
fall back. 

The win was a popular one for young 
Freddy Bevan of the famous field-trial 
family of that name. Well we remem- 
bered his début in the National three or 
four seasons back, when he pitted 
Bailey’s Proctor Mike against the grand 
pointer champion, Schoolfield, handled 
by Luther Smith, also piloting for the 
first time in the big event. It was a “dog 
fight proper” during their whole first 
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show on the Big Time. Both youngsters 
have gone a long way forward since. 
We'll wager there wasn’t an envious sou] 
in the outfit—handlers, owners, scribes 
or spectators—when Secretary Reuben 
Scott announced to the second-series gal- 
lery, “Homewood Flirtatious wins the 
stake!” 

At all stages of her championship 
race, Bevan had Flirt right on the end 
of his string. The afternoon of the first 
day, she was braced with the vaunted 
Doctor Blue Willing. It was an honest 
bevy-finding trip, faultlessly run under 
none-too-good conditions of air and foot- 
ing, but lacking the quality that thrills 
galleries. But in her call-back effort— 
well, that’s another story all by itself. 

Before going into that, it might be 
well to summarize this year’s National 
in the language of that sage, ‘Mister Jim” 
Avent, commenting from a wing of the 
far-flung ensemble of outriders: “On 
paper, the greatest array of modern 
field-trial talent ever assembled under 
one roof—but, as they’re a-runnin’ out 
yonder, tck-tck!” Be it ever remembered, 
the National is traditionally and right- 
fully steeped in the highest ideals of the 
gun and proper handling response. And 
on top thereof, all that it takes to make 
bird sense, fleetness and style of pace 
the next of kin to lofty stature and char- 
acter on game and its positive diagnosis. 

Well, as I was saying, we meet again 
at Grand Junction, Tennessee, metrop- 
olis pro tem of the bird-dog universe. 
Lures to fortieth running of the Na- 
tienal Championship are fortune, plate 
and immortal prestige of the stud book. 
The pack is in full cry. 

First, sleek Norias Annie who con- 
spicuously defeated Doctor Blue Willing 
a year ago. The Doctor is on the case, 
however, flushed with major victories of 
this season’s circuit, harvested for owner 
Johnson and his veteran handler, Ed 
Farrior, who takes good or bad in his 
stride. Prairie, Pheasant and the United 
States All-Age Championships reek from 
the Doctor’s belt. 


( DUFFIELD, game sportsman 
from Tulsa, Oklahoma, is on hand 
with his three famous setters, two of 
them, Buddy D and the Black Hawk 
Kid, with the “chicken title” and the 
Amateur Quail laurels safely tucked 
away in their dog wagon. Shanghai Ex- 
press, fresh from victory at the Con- 
tinentals, is on hand with owner Livings- 
ton, who came all the way from Florida 
to see his dog run. That’s sportsmanship 
from the ground up. Mrs. Nina Billings- 
lea from Tulsa, Oklahoma, is ready with 
her game little Spunky Creek Joann. 
Louis Bobbitt has sent his grand little 
setter, Sport’s Peerless, to match strides 
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Again a pointer wins the National Championship Field Trial 


with H. E. Buckingham’s Stylish Mr. Joe 
and Albright’s Silvermont. 

What with one thing and another, 
Grand Junction is more than ever 
aflutter. Moving-picture outfits are 
grinding out local-color shots and ambus- 
cading the galleries later, for an impend- 
ing romance of dog flesh in the films. 
During the draw, cameras record, for the 
first time, the solemn ritual of the brac- 
ings. Senior Judge Hobart Ames calls to 
order the largest assemblage of bird-dog 
enthusiasts within memory of Grand 
Junction’s oldest settler. 


HE smoke of de luxe cigars and 

corn-cob pipes fog the jammed din- 
ing hall of the old hotel. Looking about, 
one sees many a face from the lists of 
long ago. Secretary Reuben Scott of the 
National Association, under whose care- 
ful supervision too the vast Ames pre- 
serve clicks with the precision of a ma- 
chine, tolls off the nominations. Specula- 
tion as to withdrawals mounts. Twenty- 
three final starters answer “Goes,” and 
fork across the final fifty-dollar starting 
fees to the receptive hand bank of Judge 
Henry P. Davis. 

The slips, tightly folded, are cast into 
some kind gentleman’s hat. Pretty Miss 
Bodine Forder, all the way from St. 
Louis with her uncle to see the doggies 
run, is crowned Queen of the Draw. 
Smilingly she plucks forth the names, 
tendering same to Al Hochwalt, celebrat- 
ing as American Field Recorder his 


thirtieth successive National. The emi- 
nent official complains bitterly under his 
breath that Judge Davis rolls the slips 
much too tight and should have sent 
along a can-opener. Miss Forder quali- 
fies as a brace drawer as is a brace 
drawer. 

As the Judges propose, the Weather 
Man disposes. It is Thursday morning, 
February 28, before the Judges—Messrs. 
Hobart Ames, Henry P. Davis, and the 
writer—to the visible relief of all hand- 
lers interested, decree the course fair 
and fit. It is ten minutes to nine. Pic- 
ture hawks and camera crankers are 
much in evidence. The gallery is full to 
overflowing. “‘Are you ready, gentlemen? 
Let ’em go!” 

Jake’s Jack Mohawk, Carl Duffield’s 
good setter, with his hard-riding owner 
in the handler’s saddle, is staked against 
Air Pilot’s Sam, an up-and-coming son 
of Air Pilot. For a youngster he has gone 
places and done things in a big way. 
Eddie Mack Farrior, a chip off the old 
block in handling bird dogs, is looking 
after Sam’s interests. But, as the course 
unfolds, finds are not up to expectations. 
This crowd is looking for bird produc- 
tion on a Big League basis. True, even 
the Ames preserve, as has this whole 
region, noted a falling off in bevies, due, 
Secretary Scott believes, to the drought 
and moisture withdrawal in egg-clutch 
fertility. Then, too, in the case of this 
brace, the ground is yet a bit colder than 
the air. And that has a meaning all its 


own in regard to scenting. But the twain 
stick to it, Jack plugging away and Sam 
handling none too kindly. At the finish, 
each has produced three finds and two 
unproductives. 

The afternoon gallery looks with al- 
most awe at fit-as-a-fiddle Doctor Blue 
Willing, straining at his leash. Ed 
Farrior, Sr., has the Doctor in charge. 
Young Freddy Bevan, with his bitch, 
Homewood Flirtatious, mannerly as 
usual, is keen on the job. Blue Willing 
takes the great open spaces of the after- 
noon’s break-way on their rims. He is 
spotted a time or two in the sweeping 
bends, but just before the S woods turn 
is contacted he has quit the picture. 

Meanwhile, Flirt, well within the sound 
of Bevan’s whistle and rich baritone, is 
handling like a charm. She finds first in 
the base of a cornfield’s matted turn. 
Whipping from a mannerly exhibition 
there, and obviously heartened, the bitch 
goes on a bird-finding spree, nailing 
three bunches in fifteen minutes. Whip- 
ping from atop a cedared pasture knoll, 
she is spied later, pointing deep in a 
wooded bottom fringe. 


A& we ride in for closer inspection Judge 
Ames spots the missing Doctor Blue 
Willing behind Flirt and off to one side, 
hidden by a brier thicket. Flirt has 
rounded, him, all unconscious that he is 
near, and pointed the bevy, which is well 
ahead of Doctor Blue by now. How long 
the dog has been (Continued on page 72) 


Homewood *Flirtatious on point—a hard-running, bird-finding champion 














HE Lady Grace lay at her accustomed berth at the 

end of the Bimini dock. The Captain, busily engaged 

putting new lines on the reels, was summarily ordered 

to hie himself and his scattered litter of rods, reels and 
lines out of the cockpit and up on the dock. A mate gets few 
chances to boss his captain; so I made the most of the op- 
portunity. I had a messy fishing boat to clean up, and our party 
was expected within an hour. 

When chartering the Lady Grace for this trip, Rip Farry, 
enthusiastic big-game angler, had expressed a desire to land 
a blue marlin. He was not interested in the white marlin, com- 
mon ‘in Bahama waters. That meant large baits and plenty of 
them. 

The constant slashing at our skipping baits by voracious 
barracuda had raised havoc with our supply. There wasn’t a 
scrap in the ice-box big enough to tempt a sardine. Until we 
caught a half dozen tuna or dolphin, we could not hope to 
raise a giant marlin. 

Knowing Rip Farry well, we both felt sure that he would 
chafe at the delay. The Captain was definitely on the spot. 
Explanations and excuses at the start of a two weeks’ charter 
are embarrassing. ‘ 

A fleet hydro circled the island and slipped down to a smooth 
landing in the bay, and our chartering guest stepped out on a 
pontoon. A half hour later the Lady Grace eased across the bar 
and headed for the indigo-blue waters of the Gulf Stream, a 
short run offshore of Bimini. 

The Captain was about to tell the sad story of our lack 
of suitable bait. Rip Farry spoke first. 

“Boys,” he said, “I’d like to catch a few dolphin today.” 

I couldn't suppress a laugh. 

“That is, of course, if you don’t mind letting the marlin 
fishing go until tomorrow,” he added. 

Captain Tommy hastily assured Rip that we would be more 
than pleased to put in a day of dolphin fishing. What a break! 

Before taking the plane from New York the day before, 
Rip had promised several cronies that he would give them 
mounted dolphin, the most beautiful fish that feed in the 
Stream. He wanted to get them immediately, so that he would 
then be free to tag a giant marlin. 

When the Lady Grace was on the hunt for record fish, no 
time was allowed for sport with the numerous smaller varieties 
of game fish that frequent the Stream. Large baits were the 
order of the day. It was impossible to hook a ten-pound tuna 
or a twenty-pound dolphin. My place was always at the 
controls. It was real work. 

Dolphin, however, meant a shake-up in the routine. Tommy 
usually took the wheel and gave me a rod. Those were the 
times that made mating on the Lady Grace a joy for me. I 
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Sport with one of the greatest battlers of the C rulf Stream 


had an old war club for a rod and a reel that had all the fine 
points of a coffee grinder, but they had been the victor in many 
a piscatorial argument and I knew how much grief they could 
stand. 

Rip uncased a racy-looking 3/6 outfit designed and built 
especially for him. It differed radically from the usual run 
of 3/6 specification rods in that the butt was made of India 
cane bamboo and weighed about half as much as the standard 
wood butt. This immense saving in weight in the butt allowed 
greater leeway in the choice of a tip while still keeping the 
total weight of the assembled rod below the 6-ounce level. The 
tip was far stouter and had considerably more backbone than 
that customarily found in rods of this type. 

The reel carried three hundred yards of six-thread line. 
Additional yardage is worthless. If a fish cannot be stopped 
within that span, there is little chance of landing him anyway. 
Six-thread simply is not strong enough to support the weight 
of a longer length of line after it has absorbed a lot of water 
and become heavy. 

I was eager to see what a large bull dolphin would do to that 
outfit. I was not disappointed. 

With feather lures trailing close astern, we trolled the 
Stream’s edge at a fast clip. 

“Tuna jumping ahead!” sang out Tommy. 

It didn’t take long. Rip and I both found ourselves hooked 
into small ones immediately. It was not necessary to drop the 
baits back, sailfish-fashion, for those tuna. They were auto- 
matic self-hookers. 

Deep, boring runs started the fight. Bringing the fish back 
to the surface was not difficult until they saw the boat. Off 
they went in another deep spurt. It was a give-and-take tug-of- 
war while it lasted. There was no holding them when they 
sounded, full steam ahead. Finally we brought them in, belly 
up, milling around in small circles. 


OMMY, knife flashing in the sunlight as he slit open one 

of the fish with long, deft strokes, fashioned several cut- 
strip baits of gleaming-white tuna belly. Symmetrical in shape, 
pointed at each end, and with feather-thin edges, those baits 
exemplified more the skilled touch of the surgeon than the 
crude cutting of a boat captain. 

In fishing exclusively for dolphin, we used 7/0 hooks and 
long piano-wire leaders with the customary safety-pin a 
rangement just above the eye of the hook to hold the cut 
strip firmly in place. Carelessly rigged baits will not troll 
level with lifelike aetion. Few dolphin will be deceived into 
striking a spinning bait, although they will often hit a bit 
white silk when properly trolled. : 

Tommy always insisted on using swivels with snap clips 
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Bull Dolphin 


attached, so that precious time would not be wasted in cutting 
lines and tying knots in replacing a torn bait when a school of 
hungry dolphin was on the warpath. Further, if we hurriedly 
snapped on a fresh bait, we were sure that it would troll without 
spinning and have to be retrieved. After checking their action 
at the stern of the boat, Tommy coiled the wire and put the 
rigs in the iced fish-box. Several spare baits were thus always 
ready for instant use. 

Our lines, clipped in snap-type clothes-pins which auto- 
matically released at a strike, were run up by pulley to the 
end of the long outriggers of the Lady Grace. With baits 
slithering along on the water, we were on our way again. 

“Dolphin!” shouted Tommy. 

From far off to the side a bolt of blue lightning 
streaked for one skipping bait. Clearing the last few 
yards in one long skittering dive, the dolphin landed 
squarely on the mark. The thought of an arrow wing- 
ing a bird in full flight flashed through my mind— 
amazing speed coupled with perfect timing. 


° 
LARGE dolphin on 3/6 tackle is a worthy oppon- 
ent for the most experienced angler. Rip learned 
that immediately. Before the twenty-pounder could be 
brought to the gaff, Rip freely admitted that he had 
hung into as game a fish and as hard a fighter, pound 
for pound, as any sailfish he had ever tackled. 

Unless foul-hooked, a dolphin invariably wages a 
surface battle, spending nearly as much time in the 
air as in the water. While not of tremendous length, 
his fast sprints take the novice unaware, with resultant 
bruised knuckles. Only the larger fish are capable of 
long runs or deep, boring tactics. 

Gaffing the whipped-down fish was my job, and I 
thoroughly enjoyed it. Any mate can pull a gaff 
through the side or the belly of a fish, but on the 
Lady Grace they had to be hooked in the head. Pierc- 
ing the skin and flesh that would later be cut and 
sewn into special baits for blue marlin, the sole ob- 
ject of our stay in Bahama waters, was an unpardon- 
able sin. 

One down and three to go before Tommy would be 
satisfied. 

We sighted a large patch of yellow seaweed. I knew 


To gaff a fish anywhere except in the head was an un- 
pardonable sin 


The huge bull dolphin zigzagged to the surface and came 
out in a tremendous dive 


from experience that it was a likely spot for dolphin. They are 
often found lurking in the shadow below a mass of driftwood 
or patch of gulf weed. Tommy trolled around it in narrowing 
circles. 

Suddenly a school of hungry dolphin rose to the surface 
behind Rip’s dancing lure. One dashed across the wake toward 
mine, back out and sail erect as he rushed to the kill. Our 
lines were yanked from the outrigger clothes-pins. As Rip’s 
came taut he struck hard. 

I did not see any of that fight. I was too busy with an 
acrobatic tumbler on the business end of my own rig. I longed 
for my camera as he repeatedly flashed (Continued on page 64) 
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IM BILLINGS, who raises berries 

and truck and rents boats besides, 

had just taken care of the last 

fisherman he could accommodate 
that day when the Old Warden drove up, 
stopped his car and walked down the 
little dock. He greeted Tim, identified 
himself to the stranger, checked his 
license and wished him well. The man, 
preoccupied and in a hurry, shoved off, 
settled himself on the seat and began 
rowing intently toward a reed-bordered 
island out in the lake. 

“Must have company comin’ for sup- 
per,” the Warden said and smiled. “Just 
got to have fish, I take it.” 

Tim looked at his watch and chuckled. 
“It ain’t that. He’s behind in his fishin’. 
He's away behind, according to his story, 
and is doin’ his level best to get caught 
up. 

“Lots of us are away behind in lots of 
sport. The trouble is to find the time to 
do this catchin’ up.” 

“Well, I notice a lot of these old dudes 
are taking the time now,” said Tim seri- 
ously. “That party, for instance. He come 
up here two weeks ago and started in to 
fish, and he’s been at it every day and 
some of the nights since. 

“He told me he hadn’t cast a plug or 
baited a hook in twenty years. He says 
he'd had his nose right to the grindstone 
all that time. Then along came the de- 
pression and took away everything he'd 
worked for. He’s making a come-back, 
he says, in his business, but he’s made 
up his mind that he’s going to get some- 
thing out of life that the next depression 
can't take away from him. 

“And he ain’t alone,” declared Tim, 
nodding impressively. “I'll bet I’ve 
rented boats to a dozen just like him, 
and that’s something I’ve wanted to talk 
to you about all summer. 

“You see,” he said, “this depression 
has done a lot of things to this lake and 
to plenty other lakes, I suspect. With so 
many young and middle-aged men out of 
work and putting in time fishing, and 
with the normal crop of kids coming 
along, and with these middle-aged-and- 
better dudes finding out that all work and 
no play makes a man an easy mark for a 
depression, I’m telling you the pressure 
is getting pretty strong. 

“T’ve been wondering,” he said, “what 
us fellows in this business could do 
towards getting the state to step up its 
hatchery to take care of this extra de- 
mand. You see, I figure—” He broke 
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By HAROLD TITUS 
Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


short and rose, peering up the slope at a 
car that had stopped before his house. 

“Just the mail man,” he said, “I’m 
waiting for the County Agent. Wait till I 
get a job for my hands to do, and I'll 
explain what I mean about conditions in 
these lakes as I see ‘em.” 

He walked to the boat-house on shore, 
took a reel with a sadly snarled line from 
a shelf and joined the Old Warden, who 
had seated himself on the end of the 
dock and lighted his pipe. 

“What’s worryin’ you that you've sent 
for the County Agent?” the officer asked 
casually. 

“Oh, a good deal the same thing that 
worries me about this lake. In a way, I 
mean. With all these tourists coming 
through, I’m working up a right good 
trade in berries and truck. Trade is too 
brisk for my supply, as a matter of fact.” 

He seated himself beside the Warden 
and began seeking the end of the tangled 
line. 

“T've either got to step up the fertility 
of my soil or plant a different variety of 
berries or set a new patch unless I want 
to muff a iot of opportunities. And I've 
got some trouble with some of my root 
vegetables, too, that I just don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Sort of depend on the County Agent, 
do you?” 

“Tl say!”—enthusiasti- 
cally. “Why, I wouldn’t make 
a move in this truck and 
berry business without con- 
sultin’ him! I can’t keep up 
with all the new wrinkles 
the college puts out. He can. 
That’s his job.” ‘ 

“You mean a kind 
of specialist in agri- 
culture, eh?” 


. HAT’S it. A 
specialist. Do- 
ing a special job he’s 
trained for. But a- 
bout this hatchery 
thing now. As I say, 
more folks are fish- 
ing than ever fished 
before. We’re rais- 
ing and_ planting 
more fish, too, of 
course, but the increase 
in fishermen is away be- 
yond the increase in our 
hatchery lay-outs. Don’t it 
strike you as away past time 
we sort of got the one 
abreast of the other?” 
His companion stroked the ww 
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bowl of his pipe thoughtfully. bie c 


“Did you ever take it up with © 
the County Agent?” he asked. 
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“County Agent— What are you doing? 
Trying to twist things around and get off 
the subject?” 

“No. Not that. I’m glad you brought 
this subject up. I want to stick to it. But 
I’m wonderin’ how it would be if we ap- 
plied what you might gall county-agent 
technique to such questions as you've 
brought up.” 

“What does he know about it? I don't 
expect he ever fishes, and if—” 


*¢ IKELY he don't. This agent, I mean, 

And I didn’t say him. I was 
thinkin’ and talkin’ about the way they 
tackle their job. It ain’t so different, is 
it, what you want done to this lake and 
what you want done to your cultivated 
ground? You want ’em both to produce 
more, but in the one case you've got 
somebody you trust whose job it is to 
give you advice. In the other, you're 
goin’ it alone.” 

Tim was frowning, the bird’s nest in 
the reel forgotten for the moment. The 
Old Warden squinted across g 
the lake to where a troller 
had ceased rowing and was { 
playing a fish. *@ 
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“You and a few million other fisher- 
men have been goin’ it alone for a long 
time. You and a few million other farmers 
made up their minds a long time back 
that if you went alone you'd get into lots 
of trouble. 

“You’ve got your berry patch, and it 
don’t produce what you think it should 
or can. You’re dependin’ on your County 
Agent to put your problem up to soil 
chemists and horticulturists and a lot 
of other technical lads. 

“And you've got your lake out here 
which is makin’ money for you and af- 
fordin’ pleasure to lots of folks. It don’t 
produce what you think it might, and 
yet you're agitatin’ for more money to be 
spent on hatchery production and be- 
lievin’ that if such a thing is done the 
bass and walleye shortage you're afraid 
of won’t come off.” 

“Well—but you see— 
Gosh a’mighty! Everybody 
knows that if you plant fish 
in good water like that 
they'll live and multiply 
and—” 

“Whoa! Everybody 















knows? Who’s everybody? 
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If we're going to have fishing, we've got to put the same thought into aquiculture 


that we do in agriculture 


I don’t. And you don’t either, Tim. 
You're guessin’. That’s what you're doin’. 
Just like a lot of us have been guessin’ on 
this fish crop for too long. 

“A while back, I listened to Fred 
Westerman talk on the radio. He’s presi- 
dent of the American Fisheries Society, 
and he said that one thing we’ve got to 
find out before we can be sure we're 
gettin’ the most out of our lakes and 
streams was what they might produce by 
way of a crop. We need to know, he 
said, how many pounds of trout or bass 
or what-have-you different kinds of 
water can support. We need to know a lot 
more than we do about what species of 
fish are best adapted to this lake or that 
stream. And we’ve got to recognize fish 
as an annual crop, he said, and whether 
they’re wild or hand-raised we’ve got to 
service em just as the farmer services 
the crops he raises. 

“The American Fisheries Society, I’m 
told, is quite bothered about how lit- 
tle we actually know about fish, and it’s 
workin’ now with other organizations to 
get up a fish policy to help every state 
do its job better.” 

“Well,” said Tim, making vague mo- 


“He’s ’way behind in his fishin’, and doin’ his best 





tions with his hand, “we’ve done a lot of 
servicing. The C.C.C. boys put a lot of 
hides and built artificial spawnin’ beds 
in this lake last year. They claimed 
it’'d—” 

“Oh, I know. But ain’t that a mite like 
puttin’ some barnyard manure on your 
berry patch and callin’ it enough? Think 
of the years and years that agricultural 
colleges have been helpin’ you farmers 
out. Think of the study and research and 
experiment that’s gone into producin’ 
agricultural crops in this country. 


By in raisin’ a crop of fish, and after 
all these years and all the money 
spent on hatcheries, we’re just about in 
the same shape agriculture was before the 
colleges and departments hooked up with 
them got swingin’. We’re doin’ one or 
two things only and hopin’ we're right. 

“T’ve spouted to you boys a lot about 
keepin’ up food supplies and spawnin’ 
beds and givin’ small fish shelter from 
enemies, but those things are only what 
you might call generalities. About like 
prunin’ your berries and puttin’ manure 
on the ground and quittin’ there. 

“We'll say (Continued on page 75) 


to catch up” 
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Let’s go fishing— 
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and catch some fish 











rout in FastWater 


An informative article that will both interest and aid trout fishermen ev erywhere 


HERE is one undeniable thing 

about fishing in fast water, and 

that is excitement. It is possible 

to become bored proving to an 
indifferent world that there aren't any 
trout in a quiet pool. In a rapid you may 
get mad, but you'll never be bored. If 
the fishing doesn’t excite you, something 
else will, if it’s only the scenery. The job 
of avoiding a watery grave or, at best, 
a miserable ducking is usually enough in 
itself to keep the old mind 
off the red ink and the 
lapsed premium. And if to 
this can be added a fish or 
two, you will have at least 
the comfortable feeling 
that what you got you 
earned. 

Of course, “fast water’ 
is a relative term. You may 
mean the sure-’nough arti- 
cle, suchas the rapids of the 
Saranac or the Peribonka; 
or you may mean such 
water as the sweep of swirl- 
ing pockets about Cook’s 
Falls on the big Beaverkill; 
or then again, you could 
have in mind ordinary rifts 
or other places which have 
enough current to break the 
surface. All are different 
and all present to the ang- 
ler varied problems which 
frequently require separate 
solutions. 

Thus, for normal condi- 
tions, say in June, one could 
select for a starter on the 
Saranac type of water a 
good-sized wet fly, fished 
downstream on a long line. 
For the Cook’s Falls stuff, 
it might be a small wet fly 
cast upstream on a short 
line and drifted down, pre- 
ferably with a rod long 
enough to pick up the lead- 
er easily. For the rifts, 
when not too shallow, it would be the 
dry fly fished upstream, also with a short 
line, and a shorter, stiffer rod. 

Not that these selections would be 
more than a personal whim in each case, 
which could easily turn out to be a 
total loss; but one has to begin some- 
where, and they illustrate the diversity 
of fast-water technique. 

Regardless of definitions and methods, 
it is pretty safe to predict that more 
fish will be taken during a season out 
of fast or broken water than from still 
pools. Undoubtedly there are more small 
trout of all kinds in the riffles than else- 
where; and while the big browns may 
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spend more time in the quieter places, 
they are usually harder to take there 
than in a normal current. It is probably 
true that water can get too fast for 
browns, but this is hardly so of either 
rainbows or brooks; as witness the tor- 
rential South Branch of the Saranac, in- 
habited almost solely by brooks, though 
easily accessible to browns which thrive 
in the much quieter North Branch of 
the same river. However, there aren't 





Keep a heavy fish upstream from you if you can 


many Saranacs, and anything short of 
really vicious water could account for 
browns as well as for the others. 

Moreover, this goes for both wet and 
dry fishing. The old theories that the 
wet went best in fast water, and the 
dry in slow, have been so thoroughly 
exploded that their denial today sounds 
almost trite. There is mighty little water 
that is too fast for the dry fly, and most 
anglers will number among their red- 
letter days on the dry a working ma- 
jority in fast water. 

I recall a typical experience at the 
Red Barn on the upper Ausable near 
Placid, a familiar spot to Adirondack 


anglers. It was late May, and the water 
was still high but not too cold. Just 
abreast of the barn is a sizable pool with 
a fast run at the top and a broad, slow 
reach at the bottom. 

This pool marks a line of demarkation 
between two very distinct types of water, 
Below it is a series of relatively quiet 
stretches, long and shelving and not too 
deep, with light riffles at the heads and 
slow water elsewhere. Above it is a long 
rapid which is rather easy 
to cover from the bank 
without serious drag haz- 
ard, considering the speed 
of the current. This water 
is fast but not too heavy 
either for the brown trout 
or for the dry fly. 

Two of us started at 
the big pool, and two com- 
panions went down to the 
quiet water. Nothing hap- 
pened until about 3:30, 
when a whoop from below 
brought us downstream on 
the run into one of the 
prettiest rises of brown 
trout that anybody would 
want to see, although there 
hadn’t been a move in the 
pool above. But they were 
all over the slow stretches 
and were taking a pale 
dun that was coming down 
like clockwork. Our light 
Hendricksons and Duns 
matched well enough, and 
two of my friends were 
pretty handy with the dry 
fly; but we accounted for 
only two fish in an hour, 
which is sad stuff for four 
rods during a snappy rise 


RY as we would, those 
trout just seemed to 
be able to out-smart us, no 
matter how we approached 
them. A few casts over a 
rising fish would put him down, and usu- 
ally when anyone got a rise it was short. 
Then two of us (the less expert ones) 
decided that we knew when we were 
licked and cleared out for the swift 
water above, although few, if any, trout 
appeared to be feeding there. Mean- 
while our helpful companions kept tell- 
ing us we were a couple of nuts—a doc- 
trine with which we were in complete 
agreement. But there are more nuts on 
a nut tree than a couple. 

I couldn’t resist taking another whirl 
at the Barn Pool. While I was wasting 
my time there John, my buddy, walked 
up to the foot of the rapids and, without 
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any particular convictions, started toss- 
ing his Hendrickson at random on the 
waves. After I had made a dozen casts 
over the same drop, a 14-inch brown 
banged into that No. 12 fly like nobody’s 
business. There was none of the tentative 
monkey business that we had experienced 
below, but instead a real, old-fashioned, 
hard-boiled smash. 

“Accidents will happen,” I remember 
muttering indifferently to myself. And 
so they will—and did—three times in the 
next fifteen minutes, to be exact. And 
all of those “accidents” occurred in the 
same way, and wound up in the creel. 

Of course, this got me moving up- 
stream, wielding a No. 10 Red Fox, a 
so-so imitation of the bug that was on 
the water. I ambled along after my busy 
partner for about ten minutes without a 
touch, and then, just on the near side of 
an exceptionally quick drop, I got an 
undeserved reward as a golden flash shot 
the spray over my fly. I thought for a 
moment he had missed, but a miss is 
extremely rare in such water, and my 
slow strike found him and eventually 
brought to net a 16-incher. 


ETWEEN the two of us, we ac- 

counted for a dozen fish in that rapid 
while our much abler companions were 
landing a quarter of that number below, 
where ten fish had been showing to one 
in the swift water. 

Of course, the deductions from this 
rather commonplace set-up, and many 
more like it, are pretty obvious. They 
may be listed roughly as follows: 

1. You don’t have to spot rising fish 
in fast water to take them on the dry 
fly. The dope is just to keep on casting. 

2. Unless you are a real whiz-bang, 
you will usually take more fish in fast 
water than in slow, even when more fish 
are showing in the latter. 

3. The inexperienced angler is prac- 
tically certain to average better in fast 
water, for fish are easier to rise, easier 
to hook and harder to scare. 

4. The dry works well in fast water. 
The nemesis of the dry is unevenness of 
current rather than its speed. 

5. Refinements of tackle, frequently 
necessary in still water, are superfluous 


Trout in Fast Water 
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Whenever it is possible net a trout head first 


in a rapid, where the fish haven’t time 
to change their minds and a short rise 
is unusual. 

Apropos of this last, a long fine leader 
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Where the current varies in velocity over- 
throwing some slack will help avoid drag 


and a small fly might have done some 
execution below if they Imd been seri- 
ously tried. But they wouldn’t help ap- 
preciably in the swift water, and in case 


Trout usually smash hard in fast water and are comparatively easy to raise 








large fish were involved they would be 
a distinct disadvantage, as the current 
plus the fish would put too many odds 
against the cobweb cast. In fast water 
where there’s a chance for a big ’un, 
2x stuff is plenty light. 

I can’t resist mentioning another swift- 
water experience where I was properly 
fooled, which might be of use to the boys 
who think they know a thing or two 
about salmon—always an exaggerated 


_ assumption. 


We were fishing a sizable stream in 
northwestern Newfoundland, a wild and 
inaccessible place with which, as it hap- 
pened, I was very familiar. Not only did 
I know that particular river from source 
to mouth, but I had been fishing for 
salmon off and on for some twenty years 
and had reached that complacent stage 
where I hadn’t learned quite enough of 
the business to realize that I knew little 
or practically nothing about it. 

Now the first recognized pool on this 
river is four or five miles from the 
mouth. It is a deep hole under a fall with 
a rough head and body and a smooth, 
shelving tail. Nobody could possibly pass 
it up. It was typical salmon water. Be- 
low are practically no productive pools 
(judging by five years of experience and 
hard work) and most of the intervening 
river is a fast rift of smartly breaking 
water, about knee-deep at reasonable 
volume. 

There had been a heavy rain and the 
stream was higher than I had previously 
seen it, but it wasn’t in flood, and it 
looked good. Consequently, when I in- 
formed my companion (an expert trout 
man who had never fished for salmon) 
that he needn’t put on his waders until 
he got to the pool, I really thought I 
was being helpful. 


S we floundered along the bank, with 
our rods in their cases and our packs 

on our backs, we came to the long rift, and 
I saw Rudy’s eagle eye scanning it as he 
would brown-trout water. A supercilious 
smile froze on my lips when a 10-pounder 
jumped clear‘about thirty feet away from 
us, in a foot of boiling water. Rudy was 
all for getting organized, but I told him 
confidently that the fish was on his 
way up and that trying in such a spot 
would merely be a waste of time. 
Rudy’s skeptical “uh-huh” was barely 
out of his mouth when another fish broke 
heavily just (Continued on page 66) 
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A thrilling account of how 


HERE was a sharp snarl directly 

in front of me. I set myself for 

the attack. The thorn bushes 

bulged, and a very large jaguar, 
or tigre, as we call them in the Matto 
Grosso jungles of southern Brazil, burst 
through upon the point of my spear. The 
beast’s roar fairly made the ground trem- 
ble. His powerful lunges jerked me about 
with such fury that in no time my hands 
and face were ripped by the briers. But 
soon the beast lay quiet. I withdrew the 
red-stained blade and yelled that same 
triumphant yell by which the naked sav- 
ages proclaim the end of another success- 
ful hand-to-claw combat. 

For untold generations primitive hunt- 
ers have thus trailed down and killed the 
m: st ferocious beasts of the jungle; but 
catching 300-pound, leaping, clawing, 
Brazilian jaguars upon the blade of a 
native spear in one’s bare hands is not 
the average white man’s favorite sport. 

Of the 119 jaguars that I have killed, 
17 have been accounted for with only my 
hand spear. Each of these hand-to-claw 
encounters has thrilled me more than the 
preceding ones, and given me more satis- 
faction—not only for the sheer excite- 
ment of the experience, but also because 
I have once more proved that a present- 
day, city-bred white man is the equal of 
primitive man, even at his own game. 
But it is a dangerous sport at which to 
play, and I do not recommend it to 
novices. 

It all came about shortly after I be- 
came a professional jaguar hunter in 
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the tiger man catches FOO-pound cats on the end of a spear 


By SASHA SIEMEL 


South America. I sold the hides to be 
made into rugs and the captured young 
for eventual exhibition in zoos and cir- 
cuses. I used the most modern rifle that 
I could procure. Then came the day 
when Joaquim, my Guato Indian hunt- 
ing comrade, demonstrated to me how 
his tribesmen killed these big jungle cats 
with only a spear in their bare hands. 

Our dogs had brought a big jaguar at 
bay under a large‘ tree. Joaquim told me 
to stand by and watch—and assured me 
that use of my rifle would not be neces- 
sary. His sinewy fingers tightened upon 
the inch-and-a-half shaft of his seven- 
foot spear. The shiny, sharp steel blade 
was poised steadily toward the big, 
crouching, snarling jungle cat. The In- 
dian’s muscular body straightened, and 
he walked confidently forward. 

At not more than six paces away he 
stopped and waited for the cat to spring. 
The animal’s stubby ears were pinned 
back, its round eyes glared green, and it 
hissed a threatening warning as it bared 
a blunt set of old-ivory fangs. Its tail 
switched and thumped stiffly upon the 
ground. Under the golden and black hide 
its knotted muscles tightened noticeably, 
and its big paws seemed te press down 
to gain a better purchase for the spring. 

Joaquim waited calmly. I took my eyes 
off the big cat’s rotund head just long 
enough for one hasty glance at the In- 
dian’s face. A faint and peculiar smile 
was on the close-set lips. His eyes, half 
closed, were fixed steadily upon the ani- 


mal. He seemed as calm as I was excited. 


Then, apparently impatient for the 
climax, he kicked some leaves and dirt 
into the snarling face of the king of the 
Brazilian jungle. Like a flash, three hun- 
dred pounds of feline ferocity hurtled 
forward with a sudden rapid-fire belch of 
snarling and spitting. But every bit as 
quickly, Joaquim’s body set itself, the 
spear moved slightly and the point of 
the razor-sharp blade caught the beast 
in mid-air, full in the throat, and sank 
deeply. 

The impact of the heavy body set the 
Indian back on his heels. For a moment 
I held my breath, fearing that my com- 
rade would be upset and those lightning- 
like, flailing claws would tear his mus- 
cular brown body into bleeding shreds. 
The rattling roar seemed to make the 
ground tremble, and even the leaves on 
the trees appeared to vibrate. 


ITH a strenuous effort the power- 

ful tigre, which weighed twice as 
much as its human antagonist, was 
thrown over and pinned to the ground 
as the sharp spear blade was forced 
deeper into its broad chest. But still the 
beast lurched and fought. Several times 
both of Joaquim’s feet were jerked clear 
off the ground, and I fully realized that 
I was witnessing what for both of them 
was a battle to the death. 

Then, with one last desperate struggle 
and loud cough, the great spotted body 
relaxed and became quiet. Joaquim with- 
drew the blade, let forth the lusty tradi- 
tional yell, and turned to me with a won 
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derful smile of triumph. Man, the master 
of beast! 

It was not merely killing—it had been 
a fight in which the animal’s chances were 
about as good as the Indian’s. That is 
sport! And it was then that I realized two 
things: I was trembling from head to 
foot, and I had witnessed something 
which challenged me deeper than I had 
ever been challenged before. It was more 
than merely a challenge of bravery and 
of man against beast—it was a challenge 
of primitive redskin to city-bred white 
man. 

Man to man, I knew that I was 
Joaquim’s superior. In a hand-to-hand 
fight I could have broken the Indian in 
two. My courage had never been ques- 
tioned, even by myself. Yet there was 
something different about this. It was a 
rather fanciful, unspoken challenge—yet 
then and there I accepted it and deter- 
mined to prove, to myself at least, that I 
was the equal of Joaquim or any other 
Indian hunter, even at his own risky game 
of killing jaguars with a hand spear. 





UT my serious determination and en- 

thusiasm received something of a 
setback a short time thereafter, when I 
induced Joaquim to let me make my first 
attempt at becoming a zagayero. In fact, 
it came very near proving quite conclu- 
sively that my assumption had been en- 
tirely wrong. 

Joaquim carefully explained in pan- 
tomime the fundamentals of the feat: 
how a charging jaguar usually acts, and 
how to handle him once the blade of my 
spear was deeply sunk in his broad chest. 
We left our guns in camp and went out 
with the dogs, carrying only our spears. 
Joaquim seemed a bit worried, but I was 
quite confident. 

At length the dogs brought one of the 
big cats at bay. As we approached, my 
Indian comrade gave me a few last- 
minute instructions and bits of advice— 
but he kept very close to my 
side. Soon we were right in 
front of the snarling beast. 
Nervously I walked in. Joa- 
quim was still at my side. 

Then, quite suddenly, al- 
most before I was really pre- 
pared, there was a burst of 
snarling. I clutched my spear. 
Joaquim stepped to one side. 
But instead of leaping for my 
throat, as I had expected and 
as the animals almost invaria- 
bly do, the jaguar came crash- 
ing and clawing straight for 
my legs. Naturally, I missed 
with my spear, barely stop- 
ping the charge by striking 
him in the head, but Joaquim, 
the master hunter, quicker 
even than the cat, caught him 
through the neck from the 
side, turned him about, with- 
drew the blade and caught 
him squarely with a second 
thrust, finishing him before I 
fully realized what it was all 
about. 

As the Indian withdrew his 
blade he turned to me and 
smiled. He had saved my life. 
I realized that becoming a 





Hand-Spearing Jaguars 


zagayero could not be mastered by a sin- 
gle simple lesson. This is why I do not 
recommend it as a sport for novices. 

The character of the country where 
jaguars are found is usually a tangle of 
thorn-bushes, vines, high grass, fallen 
trees, rocks or other inventions of the 
devil. And when one of the beasts is 
brought at bay by a pack of unfriendly 
hunting dogs, he generally selects the 
worst spot that he knows and assumes 
his meanest demeanor. It may be neces- 
sary to approach to within fifteen feet 
or less before even a glimpse of the ani- 
mal can be had. It is his own back yard, 
and he is quite at home there. One jump, 
and he is right upon you. He is quick 
as a flash, heavier and stronger than his 
adversary, and handling a long spear in 
thick brush is exceedingly difficult and 
awkward. The odds are all in the jaguar’s 
favor. 

You must walk in to meet him. He 
will not come out to you—in fact, the 
dogs will not let him. You must go close 
enough for him to spring upon you, for 
it is this weight of impact by which the 
razor-sharp blade of your spear is driven 
through the tough hide of his chest. It 
must strike the correct spot, or it will 
not reach his heart and prove fatal. More 
than this, you must be skillful enough 
and strong enough to pin him to the 
ground in such a manner that he cannot 
bring his powerful hind legs and claws 
into play and force out the spear. 

Your nerves must be as hard and tem- 
pered as the blade of your spear, for a 
roaring jaguar not more than three feet 
away from you and devilishly intent 
upon tearing you into ribbons is not to 
be trifled with. It is no child’s play, even 
for an expert—and one just cannot make 
a mistake. It is as serious a pastime as 
dueling—one or the other of the com- 
batants is quite certain to get killed. 

If the jaguar goes up a tree, as he 
often does, it is very easy to shoot him 


An old cat, dead, and two 


down. But this is merely murder for the 
price of his hide. 

The narrow escape which I had ex- 
perienced on my first attempt to kill a 
jaguar with a spear caused me to revert 
to the use of my rifle. We killed many of 
the animals. And each time, the challenge 
which I had once accepted was more 
forcibly recalled to my thoughts. Yet it 
was not until some time later, after 
Joaquim had left me and I had a new 
Indian hunting comrade, that I defiantly 
left my rifle in camp and went out alone, 
armed only with a spear, to put myself 
to the crucial test. 


T the time I was traveling the upper 
rivers of the Matto Grosso country 
in a picturesque house-boat. It was called 
the Aventureira and provided me with 
a floating home such as desk-chained men 
of the city dream about—hunting dogs, 
a parrot, a pet monkey, Apparicio, my 
Indian comrade—amid a primitive jun- 
gleland where adventure beckoned from 
every point of the compass. 

One beautiful moonlit night we 
drifted quietly downstream past the 
ever-changing silhouettes of the over- 
hanging jungle. Apparicio, dogs, monkey 
—they were all asleep. But I was untired 
and wide awake, perfectly content to sit 
on the flat stern, with a long oar trailing 
from under my arm to guide the boat, 
and just dream and listen to the fas- 
cinating voices of the jungle. Alligators, 
fish, monkeys, macaws, bell-birds and 
sometimes the distant moaning roar of 
a jaguar—I recognized them all and tried 
to picture just what each was doing at 
the moment. I was very happy. 

Then there was a low, resonant roar 
quite close at hand. It rose to a rattling 
crescendo, then ceased—the mating roar 
of a big old male cat. 

It awakened my favorite dog, Valente, 
who came to stand with his ribs against 
my bare knee (Continued on page 86) 


cubs, safely tied 
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Often you will find that some of the best bass fishing ts to be had after dark 


« HAT’S what I like about the 
lake,” the Doctor said. “Not 
many cottages. Why, last year 
even on the Fourth of July 

there weren’t over ten or twelve boats 

on the water.” 

“Do you think we could rent the little 
cabin next to yours?” I asked, mentally 
relegating the lake to the children while 
I sneaked away to the Boardman, the 
Pine, the Manistee, the Pere Marquette 
and a score of lesser streams. 

“Write Herman,” the Doctor advised. 

After we turned left at Grawn and 
turned left again at the 
schoolhouse and turned 
left, left, left at the very 
next crossroad, we 
found Herman and got 
the keys. In fact, he 
sat beside the back 
door with the keys in 
his gnarled brown hand 
when we drove in the 
driveway. 

“Hello, Herman,” I 
said, extricating myself 
from the car. 

I had an outboard 
motor and a couple of 
bags full of duffel on the 
left running-board, and 
Mrs. Cox was a lady 
dangerous to tamper 
with after holding the 
youngest of the two 
children for four hun- 
dred miles; so I 
climbed out through the 
window and collapsed 
into a strawberry bed. 

“Ts it de Coxes?” Herman inquired. 

“The Coxes,” I said. 

“T’ll get de ice,” he muttered and 
lurched to his feet. 

Herman was even more relaxed than 
I. He had been relaxing with some brand 
of north Michigan dynamite, and when 
he finally got to his feet he couldn’t 
segregate the ice-house from the barn 
and a couple of chicken houses. He 
started diagonally across the strawberry 
bed like a yawl whose keel had been 
broken off at the planking. After three 
or four dips into the wind he broke away 
on a straight course and hit the building 
dead reckoning. The door bothered him 
some, because the barrier holding the 
sawdust was five feet high, but after a 
few half-hearted little jumps he drew 
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back like an arrow, so to speak, and when 
he went over the top that was the last 
of him. 

“He acts like Mr. Hendershot did after 
election,” the boy in the back seat 
shouted. 

“Sh-h!” I said. 

After five minutes I began to worry 
for fear Herman had leaped completely 
over the sawdust and brained himself on 
the back wall, but in another minute his 
whiskered face came to the port-hole and 
I saw he was struggling with an elusive 
brown animal which rapidly developed 





My good friend Herman, keeper of the keys 


into a block of sawdust-covered ice. 

The cottage was ideal and the lake a 
gem. I poked about, organizing children’s 
tackle, digging worms and exploring 
tucked-away islands in less frequented 
corners of the lake. After all, we do reach 
the age when assisting our progeny in 
the piscatorial arts is a duty. 

Large-mouth bass of small size liked 
my bucktail spinner. The boy found 
humpback bluegills in a pot-hole only a 
stone’s throw from the dock. On the sec- 
ond day I began to sort flies, fit leaders 
with new tippets and acquire trout-fish- 
erman restlessness. 

“Trouting is poor,” I was told. “Win- 
ter drought. No water. Hot, bright days. 
You should have come up here at least 
three weeks earlier.” 


Humor and trout fever are difficult 
to mix, but I couldn’t resist the thought 
that here I was, as usual, comically out 
of step with the universe. Three weeks 
too late! Last fall I had been two days 
late for good duck shooting, but after my 
return home the guide wrote that birds 
came in by countless thousands. “Best 
shooting we ever had,” the letter con- 
cluded 

Well, I wouldn’t give up without a try. 
The third day I worked the Platte from 
gray dawn until noon, taking two smal! 
rainbows and a brook. Failure was eas) 
to forecast, for the sun 
burned in an azure sky 
and the green cedar 
swamps lay breathless 
in aromatic quiet. 


HE fourth evening 

I was taken into 
the fold of a tight- 
lipped, secretive group 
of gentlemen from 
Traverse City. “Meet 
us at Gardner Street 
and U. S. 31, six o'clock 
sharp!” 

I met them, and we 
sideswiped our precari- 
ous way over miles of 
sandy ridge road. Win- 
nie, the organizer, 
talked after a few miles 
of bouncing. “Above 
the fifth bridge,” he 
muttered. He looked 
around to see that no 
outsider was within ear- 
shot. “Up where the 
pond slows the river current. Big browns. 
Enormous browns. Gigantic browns. Eve- 
ning before last a fellow took one that 
weighed seven pounds.” 

The car reached a crest of land. Sweep- 
ing down into purple shadows, sprawled 
the valley of the Boardman. “This does 
look good,” I thought. 

Winnie opened the bars into a weed- 
grown meadow, and we followed dim 
wheel tracks along a precipitous slope. 
Clear evening sunlight streamed over far 
hills, and the wide quiet of wilderness 
pressed about us. 

“This really does look promising,” I 
thought again. 

Then the wheel tracks turned left and 
we entered an open glade beside the 
river. Under the trees were eleven other 
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cars. Figuring only four to a car, which 
is a low average, that made forty-four 
men joining rods, tying on leaders and 
asking the fellow next to him what fly 
he was going to use. 

There wasn’t a rise that evening (too 
cool), but later I heard that the next 
night a fellow from Big Rapid took a 
nine-pound brown. 

When I returned to the lake, it was 
deep night. The children were asleep, 
and Mrs. Cox and I walked down to 
the dock. Frail birches lurked in pro- 
tecting clumps of spruce, and far out 
beyond their leafy fretwork the milky 
way trailed a frosty cloud of stars. On 
the end of the dock we reached that com- 
pletely silent place where sky and water 
and shadowed shore enfolded us. 


“FEAROUTING won’t be good till it 

rains,” I said in a half whisper be- 
cause of the silence. “If there were big 
bass in this little lake, it wouldn’t be so 
bad.” 

“Herman says there are big ones, but 
you must catch them at night.” 

“T’ve never fished at night. Don’t like 
the idea—no sport.” 

Flaring overhead, a meteor dropped 
downward through the eastern sky, burn- 
ing out a breathless instant before it 
struck earth. Reflection in the water 
rushed up to meet its counterpart, and 
directly in that readway of light a broad- 
beamed largemouth rolled above the 
surface. 

“Did you see him?” I asked. 

“Who?” 

No answer. 

I released the boat, fumbled with the 
oars, fumbled in my tackle box for a 
feathered monstrosity that was guaran- 
teed to enrage night-feeding bass. Out 
beyond the weed bed I let the skiff coast 
and began whipping out line. 

“Who is ‘him’?” Dian asked again, 
snickering at my excitement. 

“A big bass!” I said. “Rig up that 
short rod on the back seat and tie on that 
black surface plug.” 

I sent the feathered bug whistling over- 
head and let it spat in the gray fringe of 
weeds. In the complete darkness the fly 
rod felt club-like; the fall of line was 
hard to judge. By twitching the tip I 
discovered that the bug burbled in the 
water. It was a sound that should enrage 
the angry and be an appetizer for the 
hungry. A dozen casts, and nothing hap- 
pened. Stars blinked undisturbed, mir- 
rored in black water. 

Somewhere beyond the gray bed of 

weeds a sullen splash broke the surface. 
It had the heavy sound of power. 
_ “What have I read about night fish- 
ing?” I mumbled. A cranny of my mind 
gave out the information that to be quiet 
is essential. “Any spot is a good spot. 
Fish feed to you at night if there is no 
disturbance.” 

Just the one surface splash, and then 
the only sound was the hiss of my line, 
the soft whir of Dian’s reel and the 
striking of our lures. 

Out where my feathered bug lay mo- 
mentarily silent, someone pulled a cork 
from a wine bottle. The rod, lost in the 
blackness, pulled downward. Even then 
I didn’t understand what had happened. 


Dance of the Weed Beds 











A broad-beamed bass rolled above the weed beds 


The sound had been unlike the whirling 
onslaught of a daylight fish. The pressure 
on the rod was slow and even and heavily 
downward. 

“T’ve got something,” I,whispered and 
twitched the tip. 

Great guns and exploding torpedoes! 
The hook went home with that twitch, 
and straight up in a flash of white water 
came the fish. Silence shuddered awake. 
When his broad side smashed the sur- 
face, it was as if a cord of wood had 
been thrown out of the boat. 

Line stripped through my fingers, and 
deep in the water I felt him plunge into 
weeds and whirl his weight in ever-de- 
creasing circles about the tangled leader. 
Then the pressure evened; it became a 
steady “lost-fish” pull. 


TUGGED a mass of underwater 

growth to the surface and caught my 
breath. Dian made solicitous sounds and 
began casting again. 

“A big one!” I moaned. “And I didn’t 
like night fishing—didn’t think it was 
sport—didn’t. . . .” 

I thumbed the point and barb of the 
hook and looked around. The lake was 
a vast pool of purple darkness. Stars 
shifted giddily in its depth and sprinkled 
the great dome overhead. On the far 


shore the lights of a cottage blinked out. 

My palm slipped on the gathered dew 
as I moved on the seat. I began casting 
again, twitching the lure until it burbled, 
listening for that sound like a cork com- 
ing from a bottle. Dian gave a mighty 
cast, and her reel backfired. 


HE plug had described an arc and 

now lay so close to the gunwale that 
I could catch the reflection of light in the 
black enamel. It lay quietly on the sur- 
face until, the backlash conquered, she 
retrieved line. This time the sound was 
not that of a cork pulled out of a bot- 
tle. Three feet from the boat, the plug 
was lost in a thrashing smother of spray. 

“Keep him on that side!” I hissed. 
“T’ll row away from the weeds.” 

Out in the bigness of open water the 
warrior came to net—three pounds and 
a quarter. 

We knew there would be no sleep for 
us that night. We were under the spell of 
the vast mystery overhead—nomads un- 
related to sensible householders asleep 
in comfortable cottages. I rowed on to- 
ward a tiny island that sailed, spruce- 
spired, through undulating reflection. I 
knew that along the shore of the island 
the water dropped deeply from a nar- 
row weed bed. (Continued on page 67) 
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OW could I help it if I have a pair of flabby lungs and 

a ticker that is none too good? The man doesn’t live 

who can bounce out of soft and easy office life in a 

sea-level city, and in four days’ time adjust his inside 
“workings’’ to high, mountainous country—so high that you've 
got to keep brushing your hair all day long up there because 
the angels’ wings rumple it as they fly by. That’s the Thoro- 
fare country of Wyoming. 

Out of Cody, up into the Shoshone Valley, up through the 
Shoshone Forest, over the continental back-bone at Deer 
Creek Pass, and then down through the Teton National Forest 
along Thorofare Creek, clean west to the Yellowstone River 
—this is the Thorofare country of Wyoming, the spot that 
Buffalo Bill picked. What a picker the old boy was! 

As I say, how could I help it if I had a pair of flabby lungs 
and a fluttering ticker that couldn’t stand the gaff? 

For three long days, Perry and I had horsebacked up and 
down the Blind Basin country, skirting carefully the edge of 
the big timber, ever on the alert for elk, bear and moose. But 
a big blizzard ten days before had sent the earliest migrating 
herds of elk on their way down into the Jackson Hole coun- 
try, and apparently the bears had thought it high time to 
hibernate. It was not until the end of the third wonderful 
day that I got my chance—with sunset just in the offing, and 
after heart-breaking climbs over down timber through the big 
forest, up over ridges, sometimes where the snow lay three 
and four feet deep, frequently going up sharp steep inclines 
where I was forced to the degradation of holding fast to 
the tail of Perry’s horse in the lead, while holding weakly 
onto the bridle of my own mount and leading it in the rear. 

Just as we were on the homeward stretch, down that un- 
forgettably beautiful cafion of Falcon Creek—just as the long 
finger-like shadows of the great firs began to stretch farther 
and farther east in the glow of the western sun—Perry care- 
fully drew his horse to a halt. He had done the same thing a 
dozen times—two dozen times—during the day, so that I was 


I realized that Wyoming is a big country 





Hunting in the spot Buffalo Bill picked 


By BOB NICHOLS 


only mildly interested; but when, 
slowly and deliberately, he slid 
from the saddle and unbuttoned 
his binoculars from the pommel, 
I experienced a growing thrill of 
excitement. 

Perry’s slow deliberation with 
the binoculars was maddening. 
Then he turned back to his horse 
and held up a warning three fin- 
gers to me. 

“Three bulls,” he whispered. 

And right then began the stalk 
that wound up—but wait a min- 
ute! I am starting in at the mid- 
dle of my story instead of at the 
beginning. I was about to slip 
my .30 caliber out of its scab- 
bard and adjust the telescope 
before telling you how I got to 
that spot. 

Just a week before, almost to 
the hour, I had boarded the train 
out of New York, encumbered 
with traveling and duffel bags and no less than three rifles, 
two in the .30-06 caliber and a .270. The latter rifle was 
doomed to get very thoroughly busted up when my horse 
went down in going over fallen timber made slippery by 
deep snow. 

Scabbarded to the rear, the butt hit smack-bang into the 
bole of a pine, and the impact pressure was too great. She 
snapped off at the grip. But all this happened afterward; what 
I want to tell you about now is how I got down into the 
Thorofare country. Please bear with me while I make a sec- 
ond start. The trouble is, that dog-goned Wyoming country 
is so big and so full of a number of things that you are bound 

to get ahead of your story whichever 
way you talk about it. It’s too big for 
one man to talk about; you need a 
chorus to do it justice. 


OT so very many hours after I 

left New York, I found myself 
skimming along through the desolate 
Dakotas, enjoying all the comfort those 
crack transcontinental trains have to 
offer. Some time later, very early in the 
morning, I was set down in Billings, 
Montana; thence by train down to 
Frannie, Wyoming; thence, via the 
Diesel-motored “Galloping Goose, 
forty miles more down to Cody. There 
was still another forty-mile motor trip 
out of Cody, on up into the Shoshone 
River Valley. Larry, my host, and I 
knocked about town for a spell of three 
or four hours, making last-minute pur- 
chases. I bought myself a pair of those 
Pendleton breeches (which I didnt 
need at all, but which I couldn’t resist 
buying); also, I procured my Duck 
Stamp, for I was assured of some duck 
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shooting down along the Yellowstone River if we got that far. 

What I like most about Cody is the Irma Hotel. This is 
Buffalo Bill’s own hotel, built by him and named for his 
daughter. The old hostelry reeks of the atmosphere of men 
who are gone but not forgotten. Some of them no doubt went 
with their boots on. The darkened interior of the lobby faintly 
shows walls lined with painted scenes and figures of the West 
of half a century ago. The ceiling of the old bar is perforated 
in a dozen or more places with .45 slugs from the gun muzzles 
of some of the hilarious and lusty lads of long ago who just 
wanted to whoopee and be playful-like. 

Cody, be it known, has a mighty colorful background. They 
do say that the boys cut up something scandalous out there 
during the annual Cody round-up, July 3, 4 and 5, and even 
today a bit of gun play is not entirely unexpected before the 
festivities have run their course. 

After completing our sundry purchases, Larry and I clam- 
bered in the car over rifles and dunnage and were soon putting 
miles behind us in the long climb up to the Shoshone Valley 
—up, up, up, past the old TE ranch of Buffalo Bill, and thence 
on down to the Lazy JD Ranch at Valley. Just as we were 
rattling into the home stretch, a lone eagle crossed the wind- 
ing road ahead of us, flying low, and calmly lit on top of a 
stubby telephone pole, there to search the ground carefully, 
utterly contemptuous of our presence, watching for perhaps 
a rabbit he had caught a glimpse of a moment before. A few 
minutes later, as the glory of the Shoshone Valley broke out 
ahead of us, there below us, not over three hundred yards 
away, stood a small group of antelope. 

So this, I thought to myself, is Wyoming! 

Late into the night, Larry and I sat in my cabin talking. 
Seven-thirty next morning the mellow-toned ranch-bell sum- 
moned all to breakfast, and two hours later we were on our 
Way up, up, ever up, in slow zigzagging course, to the cloud- 
high, snow-covered back-bone of the Continental Divide over 
Deer Creek Pass. 

The snake-like progress of a 29-head string of horses makes 
a pretty picture winding in and out and ever up the steep 


Our pack-train crossing the Continental Divide 





mountainside—six saddle horses, three spares and twenty 
head carrying their diamond-hitched, tarpaulin-covered “pan- 
niards” on pack saddles. There was Charlie, my hunting com- 
panion; his guide, Carl; Perry, who guided me; Ernie, who 
is a first-class guide in his own right but, just because there 
was nothing much to lay his hand to in this late October 
season, was playing the temporary réle of horse wrangler; 
with good old red-shirted and sombreroed Jonesie bringing 
up the rear, hazing the hindmost stragglers in the pack-train 
and keeping the winding chain of horse-flesh from breaking. 


RODE at the head of the string with Carl on the way up 

to the Pass, just on the chance that we might run across 
a late-season grizzly. Half-way up the mountainside a fine 
buck and three does regarded us suspiciously from clumps of 
sage-brush. Had that buck shown himself a few hours later, 
when we were near our first camping stop down in the Blind 
Basin, we surely would have had fresh venison steaks for 
supper. But, things being as they were, we passed him up and 
presently watched them bounce jauntily farther up the moun- 
tainside and into a timbered ravine. 

“How far up to the Pass?” I asked Carl. 

“About four to five hours,” he replied. 

Right there I learned that a mountain man never measures 
a journey in miles. It is always in hours. The only definite 
measurement in tangible units that I could get was that the 
valley floor was at about the 5,500-foot level, while the Pass 
was 11,500 feet. At any rate, we traveled upward well over 
a mile during that circuitous climb. And what a climb it was! 
A narrow winding trail that in places clung to the rim of a 
narrow gorge from which only faintly, far below, came the 
hushed roar of tumbling water. You could stand in the stir- 
rups and spit over your shoulder clean down to China. The 
sure-footed little horses carefully picked their way, Winding 
in and out and ever up—until along about 1:30 we came 
out on the high, deeply-snow-covered trail that looped over 
the back-bone of the world at Deer Creek Pass. Here the 
footing was so insecure that, to be safe, one got off and 
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walked, leading his horse. The last 
hundred yards came so near bust- 
ing my lungs that I afterward told 
the boys that I clearly envisioned 
a modest head-line in the home 
papers: “Shooting Editor Crosses 
Continental Divide and ‘Great Di- 
vide’ at Same Instant.” But, some- 
how or other, my bellows and pump 
held up, and from there on it was 
more or less downhill all the rest 
of the way. Which had my approval. 


WE made our first camp that 
evening in the Blind Basin. A 
heavy, wet snow was falling. It was 
dark before the tents were pitched. 
Jonesie’s big kitchen tent went up 
first, and in a matter of minutes his 
stove was set up, blazing with 
warmth, and the ever-ready coffee 
pot made its cheering rounds. A 
quarter of moose was lowered from 
its pine-tree perch, cached there two 
weeks previous, and boy-oh-boy, 
didn’t those broiled steaks taste like 
something! 

Dozing behind the hot stove, with 
the steam rising in clouds from my 
wet clothes, I stayed awake just long 
enough to hear Jonesie’s story of 
how he took $5,900 worth of marten 
and fox out of this country in the 
trapping season of 1917. Snows were 
six feet deep. Food was short. Even the 
candles gave out along toward the end, 
and the two trapping partners had to 
resort to the flickering smoky light af- 
forded by bear-grease “bitches.” A 
“bitch,” just in case you don’t know, is 
a square of rag with a rock tied in the 
center of it and set in a pan of bear 
grease. 

Then, just as I was almost too drowsy 
to register another impression, I faintly 
remember the beginning of Jonesie’s tale 
of the four dangedest-best mules he ever 
drove. It seems the names of the illus- 
trious quartet were: Whoopin’ Annie, 
Whistlin’ Elk, Peter Pan and Polly Ann. 
Jonesie was no ordinary mule skinner. 
He never carried a whip. Just gathered 
a can of rocks, took them up on the 
wagon seat beside him and bounced ’em 
off the heads of Whoopin’ Annie, Whist- 
lin’ Elk, Peter Pan and Polly Ann at the 
most appropriate moment, and. ... But 
right at that moment, I must have fallen 
asleep. I’m sure I missed a swell yarn. 

Next morning, bright and early, Perry 
and I set off up Blind Basin cafion. A 
little group of three cow elk was browsing 
high above the rim-rock, 
scarcely discernible 
with the naked eye. The 
Clark crows squawked 
harshly in the quiet 
stiliness that follows a 
heavy, wet snow. A 
three-inch blanket cov- 
ered the ground. 

As we wound our 
way up the cafon and 
across the meadows, a 
pair of eagles flapped 
up heavily from a 
moose carcass. The 
great birds were so 
heavy from their feed- 
ing that they could 
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Field & Stream 


Jonesie, peer of camp cooks 


scarcely get into the air, and one passed 
so close over my head that I could have 
killed him with my pistol had I been so 
minded. There is a common belief that 
the eagle is a harsh enemy to the lambs 
of wild mountain sheep. Of the truth of 
this I have little doubt. 


HAT day was uneventful as far as 
bull elk were concerned. But coming 
down the cafion in the early evening, 
Perry spotted a bull moose a thousand 
yards down the meadow and traveling 
slowly toward us; so we pulled our horses 
more deeply into the timber and waited. 
“Little fellow,” said Perry. “Too little 
to shoot.” 

Down-wind he came toward us. Now 
he was within a hundred yards, giving 
a deep belly-grunt every half-dozen paces 
to assure himself and the world at large 
that he was a big tough boy and would 
brook no monkey business from any 
other antlered swain in the whole of the 
Blind Basin. When he was within sixty 
yards of us, my horse gave a soft snort 
and the young bull leaped a dozen feet 
and whirled toward us, head down. I slid 


Headed back to camp with the trophy 





from my horse, leaving my rifle jp 
the saddle scabbard. I started to 
walk toward him. I walked slowly. 
without any quick or hurried move. 
ment. This seemed to baffle him. 

He watched me coming in a sort 
of fixed fascination, never moving. 
When I got within about forty yards 
of him, the hair on his neck went 
straight up. Another step or two, 
and he could no longer stand the 
pressure. He snorted and whirled 
off ten to fifteen yards, then again 
turned to face me. I repeated my 
performance. Again he went through 
his part of the act. After his third 
stand, it suddenly occurred to me 
that I was getting entirely too far 
away from the horses and handy 
timber; so I turned and started back. 


i I looked over my right shoul- 
der it was with some slight con- 
sternation that I saw he had started 
following in a slow walk that match- 
ed my own pace! I think he was 


scarlet cloth I had knotted around 
my collar, in compliance with the 
Wyoming big-game hunting laws. 
He followed me for perhaps twenty 
yards; then, as if confident he had 
won his victory, or perhaps only 
having satisfied a consuming curios- 
ity, he turned and went his way up the 
wide, brushy meadow. 

To this day, I don’t know why I did 
that. Just a dumb lark—maybe more 
than a little foolhardy. But I think I 
figured that if it came to a rush from 
him, I could beat him to the timber. 
Now—on more mature reflection—I 
don’t doubt in the least that I was greatly 
over-rating my prowess as a sprinter. In 
fact, I know danged well I was. 

Worst of all—I didn’t have a camera 
with me that day. But I was to have a 
later experience with a bull moose—a 
much bigger one—that I didn’t feel the 
least bit cocksure about. But this was 
down in the Bridger Lake country, and 
I'll tell you more about that later. 

Jonesie claims that a bull moose in 
deep snow will charge you invariably 
rather than get off the trail. 

“And a dog-gone old range cow, 
dragged out from where she is bogged 
down, will charge you nine times out of 
ten,” observes Perry in agreement. 

From that first day’s hunt, it was clear- 
ly evident that the vanguard of the mi- 
grating elk herd had moved farther south, 
down toward the Jack- 
son Hole country. So. 
bright and early the third 
day we broke camp, 
trailed our way back ov- 
er the down timber to 
Thorofare Creek, thence 
on down to the Yellow- 
stone meadows at 
Bridger Lake. It was 
here we pitched our 
second camp, and what 
a beautiful spot it was! 
Across the little lake, 
seeming to rise precip- 
itously from the far 
shore, frowned the sheer 
(Continued on page 77) 
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RECORD FISH 


A Tennessee walleye won First Prize in the 1934 Prize Fishing Contest 


Class in our 1934 Prize Fishing Con- 

test I was particularly impressed by 

the fact that not all of the prize 
winners came from Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Ontario—as is usually the case. 
The first-prize winner—a beautiful fish 
weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces—came from 
the Nolachuckey River of Tennessee. I 
cannot recall when the top fish has come 
from that section of the country. While 
the walleye is quite plentiful in some 
parts of the South, it is certainly much 
more so in Northern waters. In fact, its 
distribution is, in many respects, quite 
similar to that of the small-mouth 
bass. 

Although Wisconsin and Minnesota 
accounted for the second- and third- 
prize winners, the fish which took fourth 
and fifth places hailed from Pennsylvania 
and New York. In other words, three of 
the five prize-winning walleyes came 
from states where very few of the really 
big fish in our Contest have come from 
in the past. To me, this is very interest- 
ing, and I will be anxious to see whether 
it is only a coincidence or if the habitat 
of the big fellows is going to swing over 
to new territories. 

In this connection, I’m wondering how 
many Southerners are so used to calling 
this fish by other names that they do not 
recognize it when it is called a wall-eyed 
pike or pike-perch. They have always 
known it as the salmon, jack salmon or 
jack. Why? I don’t know. But why wall- 
eyed pike? That’s just as bad, since the 
fish isn’t a pike at all; it’s a perch. 

The walleye is essentially a deep-water 
fish, though on occasion it will resort to 
shallow water. Ordinarily it is found in 
lakes, in water varying from 10 to 40 feet 
in depth. It is said that in Lake Nipigon 
during August and September the fish 
move off into water as deep as 90 feet. 

Inasmuch as the adult fish usually run 
up the streams to spawn—as a rule, in 
April or May—the walleye is really a mi- 
gratory species. This fact is not generally 
recognized. This does not mean, however, 
that when the fish do not have access 
to a stream they will not spawn in lakes. 
The truth of the matter is that they very 
frequently do so. It seems that the 
weather has a good deal to do with this. 
Also, it must not be assumed that the 
fish run up to the headwaters of a stream. 
As a rule they travel only a short dis- 
tance, depending on suitable conditions. 
No nest is built. The eggs are dropped 
right on the bottom, usually in from two 
to eight feet of water. 

Despite the fact that in many waters 
pike-perch are caught in large numbers, 
both commercially and by anglers, they 
seem to hold their own much better than 
do most of our game fishes. Of course, 
the walleye is very prolific, the average 
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By SETH BRIGGS 


S. E. Thompson and his 14-pound 9-ounce 
wall-eyed pike 


female producing from 200,000 to 300,- 
000 eggs, and that, unquestionably, has 
an important bearing on this fact. Never- 
theless, because of their sport and food 
value, the fish should be adequately pro- 
tected in certain waters where they have 
decreased materially. 


HIS reminds me of something which 

I read only recently, in a book called 
American Game Fishes, published in 
1892. In a short chapter on the wall- 
eyed pike, the author says: “In 1868, in 
company with the Hon. D. O. Finch, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and a gentleman by 
the name of Deaver, I went to a small 
inlet on the west side of Spirit Lake, in 
Dickinson County, Iowa, to fish for wall- 
eyes and pickerel. . .. 

“We fished some three hours and took 
home seventy-five pike only. That after- 
noon will long be remembered by all of 
us—as one of the most enjoyable of our 
lives.” 

Please note the “only.” I wonder how 
many they actually caught and how many 
fish they were in the habit of bringing 
home. ; 

The first-prize walleye in last year’s 
Contest was caught by S. E. Thompson 
on November 19, 1934. It measured 32% 


inches in length and 1834 inches in girth. 
The tackle consisted of a Mohawk rod, 
a Shakespeare Criterion reel, a Black 
Hawk line and a Heddon Vamp lure. 

“It was Monday noon, November 19,” 
writes Mr. Thompson, “when I decided 
to go fishing. I seined a bucket of min- 
nows, put my tackle in the car and start- 
ed for the river, to a place that has 
always had a reputation for its walleye 
fishing. 

“T parked the car beside the road and 
walked about a mile across the hills to 
the river, fished all afternoon and caught 
only one small walleye about 18 inches 
long. I went back home and was eating 
supper when Dad came in with a casting 
rod in his hand. He asked me where my 
fish were, and I told him they were in 
the sink. He laughed and said that I had 
better go out with him after supper and 
catch a few more over near the mouth 
of Indian Creek. 


“AFTER we arrived at the creek I 

made a few casts and caught a 
small walleye. I was using a Heddon 
Vamp Minnow No. 7309 R. H., which I 
have always found to be a good plug on 
dark days or late in the evening. I 
walked down below the mouth of the 
creek and made a long cast. I had reeled 
my line about half-way in when I had a 
strike. For about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes I certainly was busy. Finally I 
brought the fish up to the bank, where 
Dad was ready for him, and we had him 
up on shore in short order. The fish 
weighed exactly 14 pounds 9 ounces 
the largest one caught that year. 

“It may be interesting to note that 
just about a week before that, while using 
the same outfit, I caught two other wall- 
eyes—one weighing 534 pounds and the 
other 13 pounds 10 ounces. The latter 
fish measured 33% inches in length and 
18 inches in girth. It was about a pound 
lighter but one inch longer than my prize- 
winner. However, I did not enter it in the 
Contest.” 

Second Prize went to Fay Lake, who 
caught a beautiful walleye weighing 14 
pounds 6 ounces in Lac du Flambeau, 
Wisconsin, on October 14, 1934. The fish 
measured 32 inches in length and 18 
inches in girth, and was taken on a Creek 
Chub Pikie Minnow. 

We are sorry to say Mr. Lake did not 
send us the story of his catch, due to the 
fact that he has been ill for some time. 
We wish him a speedy recovery and offer 
him our heartiest congratulations on his 
catch. 

Roy Peterson took Third Prize with a 
wall-eyed pike weighing 14 pounds 4 
ounces and measuring 297 inches in 
length and 19% inches in girth. It was 
caught in Sandpoint Lake, Minnesota, on 
May 15, 1934, (Continued on page 76) 
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This department is the fisherman’s own for the discussion of everything concerning fresh and salt water angling. New methods 
and kinks valuable to other fishermen are welcomed for publication. Questions will be answered when accompanied by a 


One, 


SUBSTANTIAL part of the 

fascination and romance of an- 

gling is derived from the many 

and interesting discussions on 
the technique and equipment of fishing. 
However, much as I have read and heard 
on this subject, I can recollect but few 
instances where serious consideration was 
given to the proper number of flies to be 
used on a cast. Nevertheless, this is a very 
important factor—a factor upon which 
the success or failure of the day’s sport 
may well depend. 

A single fly when fishing 
dry, and three flies eighteen 
inches apart when fishing Ff 
wet, are the acceptable prac- 
tice. However, neither one 
nor the other method, in my 
opinion, should be strictly 
adhered to. Let us consider 
the subject first of all from 
the point of view of the 
sunken fly. 

To my way of thinking, 
the use of the three-fly cast 
is inexcusable. To me, there 
does not appear any valid or 
sound reason for this prac- 
tice. Because of the idea or 
conviction that the use of 
three flies is an aid to the 
selection of the most effec- 
tive lure for the day’s fishing, 
many anglers no doubt fol- 
low this method. Still, if they 
would stop to consider that 
one of the dropper flies is 
three feet from the tail fly, 
and that trout are near- 
sighted, they must quickly 
realize the fallacy of this sys- 
tem. Since it is well under- 
stood that a feeding fish sel- 
dom moves very far from his 
position, the chances are that 
if he has risen to the tail fly, 
he hasn’t even seen the top- 
most dropper fly, or vice 
versa. 

If the fish are so prolific 
that you can hook three at 
one time, then certainly you 
need not experiment with 
three different lures in order 
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Two or Three Flies? 


By Howard M. Ernst 


to select the proper one. On the other 
hand, if fish are scarce, your utmost skill 
will be required to tease the few that may 
be around to rise to your lure. It is on 
such occasions, contrary to general 
opinion, when the three-unit cast should 
never be used. It is clumsy and difficult 
to handle. If a breeze be blowing, it is 
almost a certainty that you will spend 
many minutes untangling the flies from 
each other as well as from the rod, leader 
and line. Furthermore, it is extremely 


There are great possibilities in the two-fly cast on all types of water 


difficult to accomplish delicate work with 
this rig and the utmost skill is required 
to avoid “drag” or “splash.” 

Truly, I venture to say, that the aver. 
age wet fly fisherman’s troubles and me 
diocre results on hot, sunny days—over © 
low, clear water—are due to the use of | 
the three- fly cast, and its resultant sloppy 
and unnatural work. Whether one is fish- § 
ing wet or dry, I most heartily recommend 
the complete elimination of the third lure 
on any and all occasions. 

So far, we have only con- 
sidered the sunken lure, 
However, we now come toa 
very interesting situation— 7 
the use of two flies. Here is? 
a chance for the angler to 
demonstrate his skill and? 
ability, not only in the tech- 
nique of casting, but im 
stream cunning and fish? 
sense. In the first place, the 
two-fly combination can be 
fished wet or dry, wet and 
dry, or one wet and the other 
dry—also up or down stream, 
or both up and down stream 
I can already hear the vary- 
ing comments to this state-7 
ment. Impossible, absurd, 
ridiculous! Nothing of the 
sort. The possibilities are im 
teresting, absorbing, fasci- | 
nating and unlimited. I know, 
for I have fished all these) 
combinations under innumef| 
able and varying conditions” 
and waters. 


N analysing the various 

possibilities of the two-fiy7 
cast, the first one that comes. 
to mind is fishing it wet 
down stream. This is me 
a compromise between 
desirable single-unit me 
and the prev: ailing use of old= 
fashion triplets. I suggest J 
for no more than just that 
We then come to the 
fly cast up stream, St 
merged. This is, under ce ; 
tain conditions, deadly. It i 
called drifting. Try it some 
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ERE’S an outboard that refus 
to quarrel with any other m 
tor in the world . . . beca 
it occupies a class all its own! 


Thousands are buying it—not mere} 

because of its amazingly low price . 

but because the low price buys eve 
thing most people want in a light utility motor. 


The Sportsman is the world’s lightest outboard; hen 
the handiest, most portable. Its light weight is achiev 
without sacrifice of ruggedness or dependability, or 
such basically desirable features as really quiet unde 
water silencing, vibrationless steering, and hoode 
protected engine construction. 


The Sportsman’s power covers the speed ability of 
majority of small craft — rowboats and resort cra 
skiffs, canoes and yacht tenders. It develops 1.5 N. 
A. certified brake H. P. at 3500 R. P. M. 


The Sportsman is fully described in the Evinrude-El 

catalog, a handsomely illustrated booklet that cove 

the widest, most complete line of modern outboard 
Five Hooded Power models; three mode 
built specifically for fishing service. Write f 
your catalog today; with it we will send 
name of a nearby dealer where you can 
spectthe Sportsman. OUTBOARD MOTO 
CORPORATION, 4225 North 27th Stre 
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time on fast pocket water and fast runs. 
Test it in summer and in low, trans- 
parent waters. Cast a_ short line, have 
sufficient slack to avoid drag, but watch 
the flies, the line and the water like a 
hawk. You must strike at the slightest 
provocation. One of the purposes of the 
second fly is that of a marker. It helps 
you to spot the line and to note any dis- 
turbance that a rising trout might cause. 


two flies dry. This can most assuredly 
be done. As two flies can tend to keep 
each other floating, it will prove to be a 
very efficient method for fishing fast, 
rough water. It is also useful if tricky cur- 
rénts have to be crossed. If properly cast 
under these circumstances, one fly will 
take up the drag and give the other a 
chance to float serenely over the desired 
spot. In addition, when on the down- 


Fishing both flies dry is often an efficient method on fast, rough water 


I discovered this method of fishing on 
a summer’s day. It was hot and the water 
clear and so low that to fish the pools 
seemed hopeless. In fact, I was tired and 
dispirited. Half-heartedly, I started to 
wander up stream. Slowly stumbling along 
the creek’s rocky shore, I weakly waved 
my rod and flipped a pair of Whirling 
Duns into the heads of the nearby pockets 
of white water. As I wearily plodded along 
and mechanically continued this desultory 
casting, I gradually became conscious of 
an occasional tug on the line. True, they 
were very slight but nevertheless clearly 
discernible and sufficient to arouse my 
waning interest. Naturally, I immediately 
followed the course of my flies as the rapid 
current whirled them down stream. 


iY was some time, however, before I 
could actually convince myself that those 
dark, wavering objects which sometimes 
gracefully drifted up from the bottom of 
nowhere, and then melted back again into 
the shadows, or sometimes silently flitted 
down stream and then as silently swirled 
under the fly, were really trout. That they 
were trout, however, I soon discovered, 
for, as I concentrated more closely, my eye 
suddenly caught a telltale flash of golden 
yellow and I struck fast and hard. Direct- 
ly, a nice fish rested in the creel. 

I now observed the fact that the fish 
were apparently attracted to the natural 
careless manner in which my flies drifted 
along in the current. Carefully studying 
this situation, I noted that by using short 
casts and allowing enough slack so that 
the natural gy motion of the flies 
was unimpeded, but not too much to pre- 
vent the necessary lightning strike of 
the angler, a very life-like effect was pro- 
duced. The rest of the day was spent 
in deliberately developing efficiency in this 
method of angling. In fact, in this man- 
ner, a rather hopeless day was turned into 
a very happy one and the episode left no 
doubt whatever in my mind that fishing 
two wet flies up stream, by the drift 
method, is certainly very bad for the trout 
and equally as good for the angler. 

I now come to the question of fishing 


stream arc, they will often alternate in this 
action, making it possible to effectively 
cover a great expanse of water. 

On occasion, one will find it convenient 
to fish dry down stream. This method is 
not to be recommended, but if found neces- 
sary or desirable, the use of two flies will 
help greatly in its effectiveness. 

I have saved until the last, however, 
the most interesting combination of all— 
that is, one dry and one wet fly fished both 
up and down stream. This combination 
is particularly effective for early-season 
work. During the first months of spring 
the fish are apt to be found anywhere 
in the stream and they are also apt to be 
feeding on anything. It is then that it is 
extremely difficult to know exactly the 
proper lure to use. At times the wet fly 
down and across will prove deadly and 
then again, within the hour, the fish may 
be surface feeding. * 

While fishing a Jersey stream in the 
middle of April, this wet-dry combination 
actually scored a “double.” I caught a 
rising fish on the dry fly and, a second 
later, a bulging fish took the submerged 
fly. Rather a unique experience but still 
there is always a possibility of a lucky 
and interesting catch when fishing with 
this type of cast. The main point is that, 
with this wet-and-dry combination, you 
can cover a lot of ground and several 
methods of fishing at one time. It is im- 
portant, however, not to oil the dry fly. 
It should be dried after each retrieve by 
several false casts and the up-and-across 
cast must insure a dainty, light landing 
on the surface of the water. The wet fly, 
strange as it may seem, will help ficat the 
dry fly and act quite normal throughout 
the entire procedure. If fished in this 
manner, you will be surprised to see-how 
well it will remain afloat all the way 
from a 45° up-stream angle to a 55° down- 
stream angle. From here on down, the 
floating fly will submerge and thus com- 
plete a two-fly, down-stream wet cast. 

Although the two-fly combinations are 
extremely interesting, let me state un- 
equivocally that, under all conditions, the 
single fly fished either wet or dry is the 
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most efficient and most desirable. This jg 
due: to the fact that the angler is enabled 
to cast it with the utmost accuracy and 
delicacy. It further enables him to main- 
tain at all times a more perfect control of 
the line and lure, as well as to eliminate 
drag, unnatural motion and undue slack. 
Since one cannot strike too soon when 
fishing wet, this latter feature is of great 
importance. Many a good fish has been 
pricked and downed because of too much 
slack when he rose to the middle or 
dropper fly. It is also an admitted fact 
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that trout are canny feeders; hence it is 
obvious that the better the cast and the 
more skill that is used in handling the 
line, the more rises one gets. Therefore, 
the only apparent purpose of the multi- 
fly cast is to ascertain the most desirable 
lure. I do not believe this possible ad- 
vantage is sufficient to overcome the dis- 
advantage in casting. In considering this 
point, bear in mind that, except for a few 
fundamentals, such as size and color in 
relation to water and weather, it is not the 
selection of the fly, but the manner in 
which it is fished that counts. Again I say, 
the wet fly fisherman should follow his 
“purist” brother, the dry fly angler and, 


It is almost impossible to do delicate work 
with three flies on* smooth, clear water 


except for specific and good reasons, fish 
with a single fly on his leader. : 
In considering these diverse casting 
combinations, I cannot recommend too 
strongly, whether fishing wet or dry, the 
consistent use of the single fly. A third 
fly should never be used, but when the 
going is hard, try the various two-unit 
casts. You eventually will improve your 
casting ability and, in so doing, will also 
frequently add to the weight of your creel. 
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oiling and cleaning. End plates are 
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BASS AND BAIT CASTING 


By Muse Davis 


EARLY every man who fishes for 

bass has at some time caught these 
gamesters when they were in a striking 
mood, Just any lure, no matter how in- 
expertly cast or clumsily manipulated, 
would take fish. This fact has led many 
to believe that when bass strike they will 
take any lure; but that when they won't 
strike, no lure or method of handling it 
will do the trick. I grant that bass are 
very temperamental and erratic, but the 
really expert angler is not the chap who 
convinces himself that the bass “aren't 
hitting” and then goes home. 

This problem of inducing bass to strike, 
when they are not inclined to do so, has 
vexed me no end, but I have solved it 
enough times to encourage further effort. 
Not only are my efforts successful at 
times, but I am rewarded with a very sat- 
isfying by-product,—a new understanding 
of the sport, a broader vision of the inner 
realm where wander those who truly 
know the water and its denizens. 

The most necessary requisite of a suc- 
cessful bass fisherman is intelligent ob- 
servation. Set two men down on a lake 
or stream and both will see the same 
things—currents, shallows, cover, feed— 
yet to one fisherman each will have a deep 
significance; to the other, none at all. 

I had considered myself a competent 
observer until I was put to shame by 
John High, a real angler of my acquain- 
tance. We were drifting down a slough 
which wound through a low swampland, 
when a nice bass rose half-way back in a 
20-foot pocket among the willows. I cast 
a bucktail spinner over the fish and was 
rewarded with a killing lunge. As I lifted 
the gamy battler from the water, John 
whispered, “Put ’er back in the same 
spot!” I looked at him incredulously. 
“Sure.” he hissed, “there’s more in that 
pocket.” 

I sailed the lure out again and, after a 
few casts, took another bass. Still some- 
what doubtful, I tried again and landed 
a third bass. A fourth was hooked but 
cleared the water in a breath-taking leap 
and threw the lure. 

After I had somewhat recovered my 
equipoise and my heart had gotten back to 


The correct way to hold the rod in bait 
casting. Note position of the reel 


normal, I demanded of John, “Come on; 
out with it! How did you know there 
was a bass stag party in that cove?” 
John chuckled with satisfaction and of- 
fered this eye-opener: “You'll notice that 
pocket runs pretty shallow in the end and 
is, in all probability, a spawning ground. 
When the youngsters hatched out, the old 
bass lay in the mouth of that pocket as 
sentinels, you might say. ’Course the little 
fellows are shifting for themselves now, 
but being creatures of habit, the old boys 
still stick around. There’s plenty of feed 
about and the shade keeps the water cool. 
Say fellow, couldn’t you dope that out?” 


Well, the truth of the matter is I hadn't! 
The above well illustrates intelligent 
observation. If we only keep our eyes and 
minds open, no fishing trip need be un- 
profitable. We learn little by little, a bit 
at a time, and though my catch is small, 
I count no day lost if I have added one 
little fact to my knowledge of fishing. 

Colors undoubtedly have some effect in 
plug and spinner angling. Judging from 
my experience, red and white seem to be 
the best combination, followed closely by 
black and white, solid red and solid black. 
Green and orange bring up the rear, with 
yellow not far ahead. In colors one should 
strive toward vivid contrasts, rather than 
blending hues. Strange to say, I have 
usually found red and white and black and 
white to be interchangeable—that is, when 
bass take one they will generally take the 
other. On several rare occasions I have 
had a red-and-white combination go flat 
during the day and a change to black and 
white begin the fun anew. 

It is wise to begin the day’s fishing with 
the lightest lure, as bass are sometimes 
scared by a heavy lure striking the water. 
If the water is deep and the weather hot, 
the bass are probably a good bit below the 
surface, but it is better to begin at the 
surface and work down. The fish will spot 
the lure long before it reaches his level 
and may need that interval to make up 
his mind to strike it. 


F you have located a bass in a small 

pocket or in other close quarters, as be- 
tween two stumps, don’t cast directly into 
it on the first crack. He may be just below 
the surface. In such a case the lure may 
easily strike the fish on the back and scare 
him out. I have made this mistake times 
without number. Rather cast a trifle out- 
side and extend the cast each time. Fur- 
thermore, by the time you have worked up 
to the pocket, you will have the range 
correctly estimated and won’t “gum up 
the works” by hanging up your lure. 
Again, the fish is expecting your lure and 
may take it, whereas he might not have 
done so had it flashed in his face with no 
warning. 

If you have located a bass in a small 
pocket and there is an obstruction over 
which the lure can pass but the fish can- 
not, be sure to reel in slowly. If you don't, 
you may be served as I was recently— 
one of many such experiences. I was cast- 
ing from the brushy shore of a small lake 
when a nice bass boiled out of the water 
just ten feet from me. He had been skulk- 
ing between two logs which slanted down 
into the water from shore. Just under the 
surface lay a third log across these logs, 
forming a square probably two feet on 
each side. I dared not cast directly into 
that shallow hideout for fear of striking 
the fish, so instead I dropped my lure as 
lightly as possible on the shore and then 
twitched it into the water—but I reeled 
too fast. Old Linesides came storming 
out in a fierce rush. He got only a nip of 
the pork-rind as the lure slid over the 
sunken log. My instinctive strike scared 
him so badly he vamoosed up the lake, a 
heavy “V” marking his course. Had I 
reeled slowly and given him more time, 
he would surely have been hooked. How 
inane one feels at such a time! 

Except when using surface plugs, the 
bait caster is advised to have his lure 
on the retrieve when it strikes the water. 
One prominent manufacturer states that, 
if properly done, this trick will account 
for from three to six extra fish in a day’s 
fishing. This has been proven to my entire 
satisfaction, times without number. I have 
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taken four fish to a companion’s one while 
using identical lures. His lure struck the” 
water, backed up a few inches, and then 

moved on. He was in the forward seat 

of the boat and I was in the stern. To 

further strengthen my conviction, he told” 
me that he almost always had better luck 7 
with surface lures. 

(To be concluded) 


BERMUDA ANGLING 


By Donald Stillman 
(Rod & Gun Editor, New York Herald Tribune) 


T may seem strange that a vacation re- 

sort as long well known and well pa- 3 
tronized as the island of Bermuda should 
offer virtually virgin waters for the rod 
and reel angler; but such is the case,” 
Rather it was the case, until a few weeks 
ago when the second annual skeet and trap- 3 
shooting tournament of the Castle Harbour = 
Gun Club drew to Bermuda a group of 7 
New York and New England sportsmen, 
including a few salt-water anglers whose 
experiences in other waters led them to 
believe that Bermuda could offer game-fish 
angling of a quality comparable to some of 9 
the most popular American angling re-¥ 
sorts. 

Scarcely two months prior to the tourna- 
ment, Louis L. Mowbray, curator of the? 
Bermuda Government Aquarium, had 


The author catches a little tunny, or false 
albacore, off Castle Harbour, Bermuda 


predicted that tuna could be taken on rod 
and reel in the waters adjacent to the 
island. When he made this prediction he 
had no evidence to support his contention. 

A few weeks later, however, Mowbray’s 


son, Louis L., Jr., trolled off the south 
shore of the island and in two hours landed 
two tuna weighing about thirty and forty 
pounds apiece. These were the first tuna 
ever reported taken at Bermuda on rod 
and reel. Previous to this time, angling 
there had been confined largely to hand 
line fishing on the reefs for grouper, rock- 
fish, amberjack and other bottom-feeders ¥ 
of the coral ledges. F 

Due to the interest and cooperation of 
F. G. Rounthwaite, several of us who at] 
tended the shooting tournament were ¢i-] 
abled to put in a few hours trolling outside 
the harbor. We found the waters full 
surprises. Using feather lures we Ca 
seven species of game fish. 

Of course, with the little time at Oufy 
disposal, we were able to do nothing Due 
scratch the angling possibilities there, 8 
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| USED TO THINK 


Writes Gilbert Smith 
of Glenview, 
Illinois 


NOW | THINK IT’S 
WRONG FOR ANY 
ONE TO SMOKE POOR 
TOBACCO WHEN HE 
MIGHT 

\ SMOKE 

=) EDGEWORTH 


"I have experimented with many brands of 
smoking tobacco,” continues Mr. Smith’s letter. 
"But not for the past seven years. I have chosen 
your brand because I think it has the ‘edge’ 
on any others I have tried. In it I have found 
just the qualities and fragrance I like. I shall 
be content to smoke it the rest of my life; for 
it has proved its worth. 

"I have seen numerous testimonials to the fine 
qualities of your Edgeworth Tobacco and take 
pleasure in forwarding to you my own. 

"Sincerely yours, 
“Gilbert H. Smith” 
2 @ 

OR seven years Mr. Smith has 
F enjoyed the cool fragrance of 
Edgeworth—never tiring of it—al- 
ways finding in it the satisfaction and 
contentment that every pipe smoker 
wants. And as he points out, many 
others say the same thing. We are 
proud that our care in selecting and 
making Edgeworth pipe tobacco 
yields such large returns of happiness 
to our millions of customers. It is 
with confidence that we invite you to 
buy Edgeworth for your pipe. You 
will like it. Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Virginia. Tobacconists 
since 1877. 


On your radio, tune in on WRVA, the Edgeworth 
Tobacco Station, 1110 Kilocyeles. 





the little we did and the information im- 
parted by Mowbray and his son and that 
which we picked up from commercial 
fishermen convinced us that some day Ber- 
muda will rank with the best known angl- 
ing resorts—it may even become the Cata- 
lina of the Atlantic. Its convenience to 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston add 
to its possibilities, for it is but a forty- 
hour run by boat from New York. 

If you asked a Bermuda commercial 
fisherman if there are bonefish in the bays, 
he probably would tell you that he did net 
even know of such a fish. But the bonefish 
are there, although masquerading under 
the belittling and undignified title of “grub- 
bers.” But it is the same species as the 
Florida and Bahama bonefish, although at 
3ermuda it is taken in comparatively deep 
water. According to reliable reports, Ber- 
muda bonefish grow to weights of twelve 
or fourteen pounds. 


LUEFIN tuna are found in Bermuda 
waters in numbers. The commercial 
fishermen annually catch plenty of small 
tuna weighing up to about sixty pounds and 
there is a record of a 400-pounder which 
became stranded in a mullet net. Mowbray 
believes that tuna spawn off Bermuda and 
perhaps he is right, for we caught a tuna 
weighing only about a pound and one-half, 
which is the smallest tuna I ever have seen 
taken. 

Two marlin have been recorded in Ber- 
muda waters and these may indicate that 
marlin do visit Bermuda at some seasons. 
The first of these fish was harpooned by 
commercial fishermen and was ten feet one 
inch in length. The second became stranded 
on the reef. This fish was seven feet nine 
inches long. 

The wahoo is one of the grandest of 
Bermuda’s game fishes. It seems to be 
plentiful throughout much of the year. It is 
known to the commercial fishermen as 
“ocean barracuda.” It is one of the swiftest 
fish that swims and is said there to reach 
weights of 100 pounds. Dolphin, too, are 
plentiful, and in the offshore waters run to 
lengths of five feet or more. Angling for 
these two species alone would establish 
Bermuda as an angling resort if they are 
found to be plentiful. 

In addition to tuna, the mackerel-like 
fishes include the true albacore, the frigate 
mackerel, little tunny, and I don’t know 
how many others. Mowbray says large 
yellowfin tuna also have been taken. 

According to réports, amberfish reach 
greater weights on the Bermuda reefs than 
anywhere else along the Atlantic coast. 
There is a record of an amberfish which 
weighed 130 pounds dressed, while com- 
mercial fishermen say 100-pounders are not 
uncommon, This fish, while not a true jack, 
appears to me to be identical with the 
Florida amberjack. There also is a related 
species found on the reefs which does not, 
however, attain such tremendous weights. 

The crevalle is the largest of the true 
jacks found at Bermuda. They have been 
recorded up to twenty pounds. Other reef 
species of lesser importance are the group- 
ers, rockfish, yellowtail, snappers, mar- 
gatefish, hogfish and others. Rockfish up 
to 100 pounds have been taken by com- 
mercial fishermen. 

Such are a few of the facts we gathered 
during an all-too-brief visit to the little 
mid-Atlantic island. It is probable that 
game fishing there will develop rapidly. 
During our stay, two angling clubs were 
organized. The first of these will be known 
as the Anglers’ Club of Bermuda. Mow- 
bray was elected president and Roun- 
thwaite is the secretary-treasurer. Eltinge 
F. Warner, publisher of Fretp & StrEAM, 
Orson Munn, publisher of Scientific 
American, and the writer will serve as 
vice-presidents of this organization. 





Field & Stream—May, 1935 
The Castle Harbour Gun Club has en. 


larged its activities and will be known as 
the Castle Harbour Rod and Gun Club, 
with Rounthwaite as president and Roy 
Parton as secretary-treasurer. The same 
vice-presidents will serve both clubs. 
Anglers planning to troll for game fish 
in Bermuda waters must be prepared to 
pioneer. Suitable boats are not always 
easily obtained and if possible, the angler 
should make his arrangements in advance, 


Photo Vic L. Schath 


WHAT IS IT? 


We would like to hear from some of our 

readers as to what they think this is, All 

we will tell you now is that it was caught 

on the Pacific Coast and that it is 4 feet 

4 inches in length and only 4 inches im 

thickness. We will have more to say about 
it in a later issue 

















He should take his own tackle, including 
leader wire, hooks and lures. The native 
boatmen are not even schooled in cutting 
a strip bait and may never have seen a 
game fish caught on rod and reel. They are 
good boatmen, but the angler may, for the 
present, have to be his own fishing captain. 

But all this soon will be changed. The 
Castle Harbour Rod and Gun Club have 
engaged Capt. Harold Driscoll, of Tucker- 
ton, N. J., to act as angling director and 
under his able tutelage it is expected that 
the fishing will be well organized before 
the end of the spring season. Driscoll is 
one of the most experienced fishing cap- 
tains on the Atlantic Coast. He has fished 
from Cape Cod to the Florida keys and 
the Bahamas. He will sail out from the 
Castle Harbour and will employ the angl- 
ing methods used in Florida and at Mon- 
tauk Point on the reefs and offshore waters 
of Bermuda. Anglers will await the results 
of his experiments with great interest. 


SALT-WATER PRIZE 
WINNERS 


AST, but by no means least, we, come 
to the list of prize winners in 
various salt-water classes of ouf 
1934 Prize Fishing Contest. As will 

be noted, some fine fish were entered. 
We will begin the list with a real fish= 
a 550-pound tuna, caught by young Francis 
H. Low. He wins First Prize in the Tum 
Class and also the beautiful big-game-fi 
rod and reel, valued at $200.00, offered by 
Abercrombie & Fitch Company for tht 
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1935 is the 
“WEEZEL” YEAR! 
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ath ERE IS THE SMASH HIT OF 1935 IN BAITS—WEESNER’S 

WEEZEL, the original spinning or wobbling feathered minnow. Why 
yur are “show me” fishermen, who have seen baits of all kinds come and go, so 
All EXCITED about the “Weezel”? Simply this—its record in all waters from 


ght 
eet ’ 
: The “Weezel” will make a real fisherman out of you. It gives you more 
Ou 





Canada to the Gulf proves it to be the most amazing fish-getter of all time! 




























thrills in fishing than you ever knew before—because it gets more fish. A 
SENSATIONAL VALUE, too—the “Weezel” Feathered Minnow Lure is 
as supplied with a Spinner and a Wiggle Disc (wobbler), giving you two baits 
ies for the price of one. EACH has a distinctive action that is deadly to any 
1a game fish. Pork rind can be used on either. 
a The “Weezel” is a 54-oz. lure and casts like a bullet, giving you longer 
sin. and more accurate casts. It is furnished with a positive weed guard-and sold 
o- ina splendid selection of 12 different color combinations. Beware of Imita- 
i tions, There is only one “Weezel” Feathered Minnow Lure. Resist substitu- 
an tion—be sure you get the genuine “Weezel.” 
hat 
ore 
te ATTENTION, FISHERMEN! A limit catch of bass taken on the “Weezel” 
7“ Note: Dealers everywhere sell the “Weezel.” eS te. oes. 
ind See your dealer. If he can’t supply you, past two years and says he has found it to 
the send us his name and $1.00 and we will send pn chg- alata eas 
eh you postpaid one “‘Weezel” Feathered Min- 
ers now Lure complete with Spinner and Wig- 
ults gle Disc. Write us only if your dealer can’t 
supply you. Your money refunded if not 
satisfied. Write today! a. , 
Two strings of beauties caught with the 
““Weezel’’ at Herrington Lake, Ky. Mr. Ed 
S & S — of ee aa O. writes that he has 
. t d b the “'Weezel,” 
ume i Products Company oat ‘that | ie ar ened iene <n pes of 
the 102 West High Street Lima, Ohio a ay never found one to equal the 
our ’ “Weezel. 
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HANDIEST 


AND BEST 
for all round fishin’ 


Level Best Fly Line 


1. For Trolling— 
Level Best won’t kink easily. Can't 
soak up water. “Lets out” extra 
smoothly. 


2. For Fly Casting— 
Smooth as glass. Very flexible 
Plenty of weight. “Shoots” perfectly. 
3. For Bass Buggin’— 
No tapered line can equal this beau- 
tiful level line for “‘buggin’ ”’ 


4. For Still Fishing— 


Won't “wrap around” 
your rod. 


or cling to 


5. For “Strip Casting”— 
Carries perch belly, spinner, pork 
rind, ete., maximum distance. 
“Strips” and “shoots” smoothly. 


If you Bait Cast, however, you'll 
want our famous “Black Knight” 
bait casting line. Black, waterproof, 
easy spooling, easy casting, long 
wearing. 


Write for FREE folder—all 
lines for all anglers. 
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Dept.‘ F”’ .Westfeld, Mass, RA 
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Big ones wait 
for LIVE BAIT 


ATCH the big fish with live minnows 

And catch the minnows with a King 
Minnow Net. Light weight—easy to use 
Strong—unconditionally guaranteed for a 
whole year. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct. W. H. Reisner Mfg.Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Catch LIVE Bait with 





No. 1—2' x 2' Price $2.25 
No. 2—3'x3' ‘* $2.75 
No. 3—4'x4' “* $3.25 














MORE FISHING—LESS FUSSING 
Special Spring Offer! 

Six new nymphs and two new streamers 

—unequalled for trout. All for $1.00—in- 

cluding 132-page tackle catalog. (Catalog 

only, 10c). FREE—list of fly and leader 


makers’ supplies. 
Write today. PAUL 7 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. Detroit. Mich. 








| largest tuna weighing over 450 pounds 
taken on the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States. It was Low, you know, who caught 
a 705-pound tuna a couple of years ago— 
the largest fish ever taken on rod and reel 
in the waters of the United States. He be- 
lieves in doing things in a big way, and 
unless we miss our guess, this is only the 
beginning, folks—only the beginning! 

Elliott H. Goodwin, who caught a 231- 
pound tuna, is technically entitled to Sec- 
ond Prize. Unfortunately, however, his rod 
broke at the end of three hours, just before 
the fish was brought to gaff. Inasmuch as 
practically all fishing clubs disqualify a 
catch of this kind, our judges felt con- 
strained to do likewise. The best we can 
do, therefore, is to offer Mr. Goodwin our 
sympathy, an Honorable Mention, and 
wish him better luck next time. 


OW let’s give a rousing cheer for an 

“anglerette” and when it comes to 
big fish, she’ll have to take her place beside 
Francis Low. Mrs. Lula O. Carson caught 
a 402-pound marlin off Catalina, Cali- 
fornia. And then folks have nerve enough 
to talk about the weaker sex! Hah! 

Unfortunately, very little interest was 
shown in the Sailfish Class. This was un- 
doubtedly due, however, to the fact that 
the majority of large sailfish in Florida 
are caught during the months of January, 
February and March and these are the 
very months during which the Fretp & 
StrEAM Prize Fishing Contest is closed. It 
was for this reason that we decided to dis- 

continue the Sailfish Class this year. In the 
1934 contest an 85-pound fish—a perfect 
beauty !—won First Prize for Herman 
Osteen. Very few bigger sailfish than this 
are caught in Florida waters, during the 
course of an average season. Mr. Osteen’s 
fish was taken off Palm Beach, Florida. 

The channel bass didn’t do so well last 
year—a fish weighing 61 pounds 9 ounces, 
from Oregon Inlet, North Carolina, win- 
ning high hole. Of course, this fish was 
plenty old enough to vote, but it’s not quite 
up to the standard of other years. 

The striped bass, however, did a good 
job of ——o the average, a 54-pound- 
er from Rhode Island taking First Prize. 

The bluefish did exceptionally well in 
1934. The 12-pounder which took highest 
honors is one of the largest bluefish we 
have heard about in a number of years. It 
was taken off Fire Island Beach, Long Is- 
land. 

Finally, we come to the weakfish. Some 
exceptionally big fish of this species have 
been taken in recent years and 1934 proved 
to be no exception. A 1514-pounder, also 
from Fire Island, came in first. It doesn't 
quite stack up with some of the whoppers 
entered in our contests in the last year or 
two, but it’s a grand fish just the same. 

The list of prize winners follows: 


TUNA 


First Prize—FRANCIS H. LOW 

Weight—550 lbs. 

a 2 Caught—Cholera Banks, Fire Is- 
lan 

When Ph 16, 1934 

Rod—Major 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Second Prize—FRANCIS H. GEER 
Weight—100 lbs. 

Where Caught—South of Ambrose, N. J. 
When Caught—Sept. 5, 1934 
Rod—Hickory 

Reel—Knowles 

Line—72-thread 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Third Prize—I. D. HALL 
Weight—96 lbs. 
Where Caught—South of Ambrose, N. J. 





When Caught—Sept. 5, 1934 
Rod—Hickory 
Reel—Knowles 
Line—72-thread 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Fourth Prize—FRANCIS H. GEER 
Weight—90 lbs 

Where Caught—South of, of fastens, 
When Caught—Sept. 5, 
Rod—Hickory 

Reel—Knowles 

Line—72-thread 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


MARLIN 


First Prize—LULA O. CARSON 
W eight—402 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Catalina, Calif. 
When Caught—Aug. 12, 1934 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Flying-fish. 


Second Prize—GEO. E. PILLSBURY, JR 


Weight—330 lbs. 

Where Cau ht—Catalina Faas 
When Caught—Aug. 5, 
Rod—Coxe Hickory 
Reel—Coxe 9/0 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Flying-fish. 


Third Prize—ORTON G. DALE, JR. 


Weight—104 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Off Belmar, N. J. 
When a 27, 1934 
Rod—Malt 

ect—P uses 

Line—Vom Hofe 
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N. J 


Lure or Bait—Feather O’Shaughnessy. 


Fourth Prize—FREDERICK A. DEPUE 


Weight—9i lbs. 8 oz. 


Where Caught—Beach Haven, N. J. 


When Caught—July 18, 1934 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Vom Hofe 
Line—Unknown (21-thread) 
Lure or Bait—Tuna strip. 


Fifth Prize—FRANCIS H. GEER 
W eight—72 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Manasquam Ridge, 
When Caught—Aug. 18, 1934 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Ashaway 


Lure or Bait—Japanese feather bait. 


SAILFISH 


First Prize—HERMAN OSTEEN 
Weight—85 lbs. 

Where Caught—Palm Beach, Fla. 
When Caught—July 27, 1934 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Pflueger Atlapac 
Line—Ashaway’s Boatman’s Special 


N. J. 


Lure or Bait—Cut mullet and belly bait. 





Second Prize—WILLIAM B. GRAY 


Weight—465 lbs. 

Where Caught—Palm Beach, Fla. 
When Caught—July 26, 1934 
Rod—Cross 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Bonito strip. 


CHANNEL BASS 


First Prize—O. F. GILBERT 
Weight—61 Ibs. 9 oz. 


Where Caught—Oregon Inlet, N. C. 


When Caught—July 26, 1934 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Chum Spoon. 


Second Prize—KEMP WAYLON YATES 


Weight—58 lbs. 8 oz. 


Where Cau, a Inlet, N. C. 


When Caught—May 6, 1934 
Rod—Pflueg er 
Secd—-SGeaner Templar 
Line—Cortland 


Lure or Bait—Perfection Feather Lure. 


Third Prize—CHARLES R. ROSE 
Weight—57 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Conghe-—Wachepeneges, Va. 
When Cues] une 24, 1934 
Rod—J. F. Seger 
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Reel—Pflueger Capitol 
Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 
Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Fourth Prize—LESTER K. BOWE 
Weight—S5 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Beach Haven, N. J. 
When Caught—June 23, 1934 
Rod—Cliff House 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Hall : 

Lure or Bait—Squid. 





Fitth Prize—GILBERT W. CAIN 
Weight—54 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Wachapreague, Va. | 
When Caught—June 29, 1934 

Rod—Vom Hofe 
Reel—Ocean City 
Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prize—LEON A. MURPHY 
Weight—54 lbs. 

Where Caught—Beavertail, R. I. | 
When Caught—July 28, 1934 
Rod—Lancewood 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Green Crab. } 





Second Prize—ALBERT T. BROWN 
Weight—53 lbs. 

Where Caught—Brant Rock, Mass. 
When Caught—June 21, 1934 
Rod—Lancewood 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 

Lure or Bait—Seaworms. 


Third Prize—ALBERT T. BROWN 
Weight—51 lbs. 

Where Caught—Brant Rock, Mass. 
When Caught—June 21, 1934 
Rod—Lancewood 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Seaworms. 


Fourth Prize—JAMES P. LIGHTBOWN 
Weight—S0 lbs. 

Where Caught—Wellfleet, Mass. 

When Caught—September 29, 1934 
Rod—Greenheart 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 

Lure or Bait—Squid. | 


Fifth Priize—EDMUND WELD 
Weight—49 lbs. 3 oz. 

Where Caught—Sacramento River, 
When Caught—Aug. 25, 1934 
Rod—Mansfield Bonito 
Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Prima Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Husky Pikie. 


BLUEFISH 
First Prize—PERRY H. SIMPSON 


Weight—12 lbs. 

Where Caught—Fire Island Beach, L. I. 
When Caught—Sept. 12, 1934 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 





Calif. | 


Second Prize—JOHN A. DURFEE 
Weight—10 lbs. 4 oz. 
— Caught—Davis’ Point, Newport, 





When Caught—Oct. 23, 1934 | 
od—Horrocks-Ibbotson } 
Reel—Pflueger Oceanic | 
ine—Vom Hofe | 
Lure or Bait—Tin Squid. 


Third Prize—-EDGAR R. SIMMONS 

Weight—9 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Indian River Inlet, Del. 
hen Caught—May 20, 1934 

Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Ike Walton 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Alewife. 


~ Howa Man of 40 


Can Retire in 15 Years 





T makes no difference if your care- 
fully laid plans for saving have been 
upset during the past few years. It makes 
no difference if you are worth half as 
much today as you were then. Now, by 


following a simple, definite Retirement 
Income Plan, you can arrange to quit 
work forever fifteen years from today 
with a monthly income guaranteed to 
you for life. 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


1 A check for $200 when you reach 55 
and a check for $200 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 


This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


3 A monthly disability income for your- 


| self if, before age 55, total disability stops 


your earning power for 6 months or more. 


It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “‘catches”’ in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by an 84-year-old com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. 
If you want to retire 
some day, and are 
willing to lay aside a 
portion of your in- 
come every month, 
you can have free- 























PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


dom from money worries. You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when 
the time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 


The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $200 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any of 
the following ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 


How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 


Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all abott 
the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. Send 
for your copy now. 
The coupon is for 
your convenience. 





Puoenix Mutua 
Lire Insurance Co. 
924 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puorenix 
Mutvuat Retirement Income Pian. 





Name 


Date of Birth_____ oa 
Business 
Address— 





Home 








Copyright 1935, P. M. L. I. Co, 








Let the 


RED BALL 
be your guide 


/ leek for the 
RED BALL 





Ball-Band style, fit and long wear are yours in 
any type of boot you select... knee boots, 
top boots, wading boots. For example, 
the popular sporting 
boot illustrated comes 
in three weights, extra 
light, light, and regular 
weight. Ball-Band also 
offers a sporting boot 
with a waterproof, hob- 
nailed sole—a sure- 
grip sole for rocky, 
slippery places. When 
you buy, look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark. 
It's your surest 

guide to bet- 

ter footwear. 













NEW ANKLE-FITTING BOOT 


Here’s something new— 
an extra-light, water- 
proof rubber boot that fits 
at the ankle and laces snug 
at the top to keep out 
dirt and water. . . it's the 
last word in comfort, for 
the fitted ankle is elastic 
and flexible, to give and 
“bend with the ankle—like 
a leather shoe—and it 
does not “shuck” up and 
down to blister your 
heels when you walk. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
FOOTWEAR FOLDER 


Every man who loves to hunt or fish 
should send for a copy of the attractive 
new folder that tells all about the Ball- 
Band line of special rubber and leather 
boots and shoes for every outdoor use. 
















Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
490 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


Look forthe Red 


BALL-BAND 


Leather Hunting Shoes 
Woolen 


Rubber Footwear 


Canvas Sport Shoes Footwear 











Fourth Prize—JOHN H. LANGLEY 
Weight—9 lbs. 

Where Caught—-Block Island, R. I. 
When Caught—Aug. 8, 1934 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Feather Jig. 


Fifth Prize—B. C. TAVIS 
Weight—8 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Kure’s Beach, N. C. 
When Caught—Oct. 4, 1934 
Rod—Hickory Surf (Knott's) 
Reel—Pflueger Oceanic 
Line—Ashaway Zane Grey 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


WEAKFISH 
First Prize—AUGUSTUS HELLER- 
MANN 


Weight—14 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Noyoc Bay, L. I. 
When Caught—May 26, 1934 
Rod—Abbey & Imbrie 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 
Lure or Bait—Squid. 


Second Prize—SAMUEL S. DUNCAN 
Weight—14 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Little Beach, N. J. 
When Caught—June 1, 1934 
Rod—Helbig bamboo 
Reel—Kingfisher 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Surf Clam. 


Third Prize—HENRY EILERMANN 

Weight—13 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Fire Island Inlet, L. I. 

When Caught—Sept. 13, 1934 

Rod—Greenheart 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 

Lure or Bait—Sand worms (shrimp for 
chum). 


Fourth Prize—HARRY J. BOUNTY 
Weight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Great South Bay, L. I. 
When Caught—Sept. 9, 1934 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Fifth Prize—A. ROLAND GARBER 
Weight—11 Ibs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Cape May Point, N. J. 
When Caught—June 29, 1934 
Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Unknown (Cuttyhunk) 

Lure or Bait—Squid. 


SOME TROUT STREAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 
‘Part 4 
By Henry D. Collins 


3—TOO MANY SWIFT CHANNELS. 
Construct barriers, rock and log retards in 
the centre of flow. Place them in series of 
three in triangular formation, two up 


| stream and one midway down stream, sev- 


eral feet apart. This gives broken water 
and converges the flow towards the down- 


Evolution,“ Keck-Flandweod 
-_ —~Kelard-Hide 






Fig. 1 


stream barriers where his majesty will find 
protection and food converging near his 
lair. Rock dams and low log dams may be 
desirable, too. See Figures 1 and 2; also 
Figure 2 in the February issue. 


3A—TOO FEW SWIFT CHANNELS. 
Swift water with a broken surface is de- 
sirable. Narrowing the flow with retards 
from both banks, converging at the center 
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Flat Retk Hide 





and with parallel rock or log runs extend. 
ing down stream from the ends of the re. 
tards, will accomplish great improvements 
If there are long stretches, build such re. 
tards or diversions in series, with or with. 
out parallel rock runs. In some sections of 
streams where freshet flow is considerable 
we have resorted to retards built similar 





A : 
ae. 


Y¥ Creatin Swift Runs at 


Ban of Stream 





to the Hewitt type of dams. We have also 
used live willows of good size, secured by 
cables. These take root and become perma- 
nent, as in Figure 5 in February issue 
See also Figures 3, 4 and 5 herewith; and 
Figures 1, 2 and 3 in February issue. 


4—TOO MANY FINE’ GRAVEL 
STRETCHES. Such places are most com- 
mon below swift, narrow runs lacking bar- 
riers or retards. In some streams, the 
gravel contour changes with each freshet 
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and is damaging to the stream. Breaking 
yp the flow, by placing permanently 
anchored barriers, boulders or logs in such 
water, will route out channels and thus 
distribute much of the fine deposits to the 
hack of these barriers, preventing continu- 


Fig. 5 
Alternating Diversions 
Built of Stone or use 
Dam type construction 

A Covered with 
. Brush, Stone 
ond Gravel 








ous changes in the bottom. This also helps 
to form increased bottom food and other 
attractions for trout. See Figures 1 and 2 
in the February issue. 


44—TOO FEW FINE GRAVEL 
STRETCHES. Wherever boulders or bar- 
riers are placed in rock-bottom streams, 
fine wash deposits will lodge below each. 
They catch much food deposit and are 
frequent hangouts in all periods of the year 
for trout looking for food brought down by 
stream flow, particularly if the surface of 
the water is kept broken. Live willow re- 
tards (Figure 5 in February issue), with 
their spreading roots, are excellent for 
catching and forming fine deposits. See 
illustrations of barrier formations. 


ANGLING SUCCESS 


NGLING, like everything else in 
these times, has become so specialized 
and so enormous a subject that it is quite 
impossible for any one man to encompass 
the entire field in all its phases. Therefore, 
when Mortimer Norton thought of com- 
piling a book on fresh-water fishing, each 
chapter to be written by a specialist and 
an authority in his line, he was merely 
tollowing the trend of the times. It is real- 
'y an excellent plan, as it promotes scope 
im ideas and authenticity. 

The book is here and the title of it is 
Angling Success. The contributors to this 
volume look something like Field & 
Stream’s list of contributors. Besides Ray 
Schrenkeisen, our Associate Editor, who 
wrote the chapter on the brown trout, the 
lollowing authorities are listed in the table 
o contents: Robert Page Lincoln, large- 
mouth black bass ; Ben C. Robinson, musk- 
alonge ; Rupert E. West, pickerel ; Warren 
Smith, great northern pike ; Ozark Ripley, 
wall-eyed pike or pike perch; Arthur Mac- 
Dougall, Jr., land-locked salmon; Samuel 
% Camp, brook trout; Arthur Carhart, 
cut-throat trout; Paul Gartner, golden 
trout; Bob Coulson, lake trout ; James Gil- 








| 
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Wuy Not HAVE THE 
Best FIisHING LINE? 


Fishing seasons and fishing hours are short at best —so why 
not equip yourself with the most dependable lines and enjoy your 
fishing to the utmost? 


Gladding Lines have been the choice of experienced anglers 
for several generations because Gladding Lines have always deliv- 
ered a plus service. They have always been dependable — even 
under the most difficult fishing conditions. 


There are Gladding Lines for every fishing purpose and priced 
to fit every purse. If you want the best — if you want a Gladding 
Line — it may cost you a few cents more than an ordinary line — 
but it is worth it and these few cents may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure on your fishing trip. 


Here are Gleddiae’s Famous Lines — 
known all over the world 


INVINCI B L E—The first and the best waterproof, black 


silk casting line ever made. 


SALINE— The fly line with a tough, alkali-resisting 
enamel finish. 


BLUE RIBBON—A waterproof silk line for the expert 
bait caster. 


DONEGAL— The perfect, genuine Cuttyhunk twisted 


linen line. 


OTSELIC— The all-purpose, special-finish line that 
is used for every kind of fishing. 


pamovs \ i = o y 
Fi hing | Write us for catalog illustrating and 


Lines \ describing Gladding’s Famous Lines 
| B.F. GLADDING & Co. 
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. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Field & Stream 
* e a b 
fa 
! 3 l ) | ) I 
it 
. . . ti 
To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, more than $3,000.00 T 
in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes - 
fie 
RULES AND CONDITIONS eo 
(Prizes and classes on page 62) - 
a gl 
Contest is limited to fish with the mouth closed to tip of ; 
taken with rod, reel and line, tail, and the greatest girth of fish It 
and with specified lure for certain taken. (See affidavit below.) 
classes of fish. 8 All affidavit th co 
Al All affidavits must be sent to 
The Contest is open to every- ~ 9 . D.: are’ 
2 edly =< aenalinns non-sub- ~__, the Editor of Prize Fishing 
iliciein’ aman. all tia an. Contest, Fietp & Stream, 578 
Scribe rs, men, iorengens an : cni Madison Ave., New York. Affi- 
dren. Contest opens on April Ist, ae : 
S048 She chocines dates ane anne! davits must be in within one 
- ‘du sen , “Clas 7 aman Divigor al month from the date the fish was a! 
fie uncer t 1e Classes anc wu caught, unless prevented by un- Fr 
Fish must be caught in the usual circumstances, when the bee 
* _ legal open season, in the judges will consider such delayed ee 
United States or Canada. affidavits. 
4 No fish caught from a State, 9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class the 
_ club or private hatchery is an outline of the fish must be " 
eligible for entry. sent with the affidavit. This draw- pliz 
5 The affidavit blank printed ing is to be made by placing the 
below, or an exact copy, must fish on thin paper and an outline , 
be used when entering a fish. It drawn with pencil, while the fins ons 
must be signed by the person of the fish are held erect. vn 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 10 In event of two or more fish 9 
nesses who examined the fish and weighing and measuring ex- ~ 
verified its weight and measure- actly the same, prizes identical in P 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn character with those offered will it ¢ 
to by the contestant before a No- be given to each of those so tying. prir 
tary Public and his seal must be = 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied l Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling re. 
by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out HOW, WHE RE and WHEN fish was caught. A fairly mou 
of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry complete story is desirable as most of these accounts are pub- | 
will be duly considered by the judges. lished each month under the heading of “Record Fish.” The fish 
6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- best stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the but 
cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of prize fish, are the a octactas. - is therefore advisable to y 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, furnish as many details as possible shel 
the entry will be disqualified. 2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- fom 
Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with lected by the winner from merchandise advertised Me. 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw in FIELD & STREAM during 1935. hare 
WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING oes 
JUDGES as b 
ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- pm 
Famous author, editor and sportsman. ‘ can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. tail 
EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey time 
author on angling. State Hatchery, Hackettstown. plan 
dj : ij away 
KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. wy 7aM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, the 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. The New York Herald-Tribune. 
_O1 
im 
recor 
EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST (AFFIDAVIT) glk 
Fretp & StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City fat 
{ : ey 
. —LENGTH- FROM TIP OF Lowe® Jaw To TIP OF TAIL fo 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: . on 
ey ar , ; fishjr 
Kind of Fish .... Weight Length Girth.. When Caught............+ a gr 
ing’ 
Where caught LTE AMELIE SS RS MAI Rod used eee er oe |”. Seer: thei 
4 
Line = A II ofc sisi ect cas aeecas cannes Seeeaeaten to ih 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. na 
Caught by (Signed).............. ca cacaeehiaicanaern iedssncieisiia tibia ania ad 
Street ;, PRR RE RAT OSR ROE 5 5 ivchcsdhveessidissicaiaialiai (SEAL) at 
Sworn to before me this day Of .......... NAGY S SiQmabUse............0.0cecceeserevees As 
: oun 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) -s 
1 MTEL EE Re a ee exact 
pe ee dese cnntdagdabnnselabasajenbeaanaieabaiinad » METRE ETERS oS. ene bic. cibgackodirceasatcssgaaeele pe 
ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. _ a es 
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bert, steelhead and rainbow trout; Mort- i ‘gid ‘ — 
imer Norton, whitefish. ayy ‘ ni ie 

This is indeed an imposing list and a Rate Ait Y fi aa HY hd 
book compiled in this manner can hardly | ‘ y Bui) ayer 


fail to be authentic and up-to-the-minute. 
We think it is all of that and then some. 
It is a veritable angler’s encyclopedia and 
it has been put out at a price that prac- 
tically every fisherman can afford—$2.50. 
The trouble with most angling books in 
these days is that they are too expensive. 
Here’s one, however, that covers the entire 
field of fresh-water fishing and costs no 
more than an average good fly-casting line 
—and it is well illustrated with photo- EO 
graphs too. 

This book deserves to be successful and | 
it is hard to see how it can be otherwise. | 
As always, we will be glad to order 
copies for any of our friends. S. B. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CRAWFISH IN LA BELLE FRANCE 


In 1924, some unknown crayfishes were caught 
in the river Cher, south of Orleans, Central 
France. Since 1932, the same crustaceans have 
been captured in great numbers in the Seine and 
in the Marne east and upstream from Paris, and 
has been identified as Cambarus affinis. 

Will you kindly tell me in “Questions and An- 
swers” of Fietp & STREAM some particulars of 
the life of this American crustacean, Are they a 
menace to game fishes? 

With thanks in anticipation for your kind com- 
pliance, 

Ep Jean Laronp. 


Ans.—Of course, I am not familiar with the 
particular crawfish of your country, but I pre- 
sume they are not very different from ours, Over 
here, the crawfish is an extremely popular bait 
for many of our fresh-water fishes, especially the 
black bass. | ‘ 

It seems to do little if any harm to any species N 
of game fish. I have never been able to find that - ote N 
it does any damage at all. Here we find them a WS ae a 
principally in the colder brooks and other small Hg \% MW s** 
streams and to a lesser extent in lakes. In habit abe, ¢. VA. SS 
they are largely nocturnal and seek protection in “a UME in eo * 
sand burrows or under stones. Very often a little | Ue! nyars tate 
mound of fresh sand may be seen beside the bur- 
row where the crawfish has dug in. | 

I believe there are several species of craw- MAD DENED rush, a lightning leap— 
fishes or crayfishes, as they are sometimes called, a 
but they are more or less similar in habits. As showers of spray in the golden 
you no doubt know, they shed their shells every | 


so often. In other words, they outgrow their | SUMmer sun—and then success—or disap- 

shells and therefore have to take on new ones. e e P 

This means that the young crawfish shed more | pointment. Why risk it? A “True Temper” 
We find that the soft-shelled variety are much rod is the master of speed and power. 


- 
aac" 


7) 
; miley 
f Ho Y » 












frequently than the older ones. 


more successful as live bait than those having ° SNAP? Your 
hard shells, and that the light brown, medium- Each rod Is custom made from finest reelisoninstantly 
sized ones are better than the dark-colored big —quick and easyas 


prs rapier steel, clock spring tempered, fitted 


The best way to hook them, when using them s ° 
as bait, is through the tails, Some fishermen tie With selected mountings, balanced as 
them on the hook with black thread by placing the 


9 . 
crawfish alone the shank of the hook, with the | Carefully as a surgeon?s knife and tested 
ail towarc e eye o > NOOK. s 
op gg y beg for action by men who love the game. 


_ The best way to keep them alive for a short 

time is to put them in a hucket half full of 

fresh water, with some weeds or other water 9 

pants, Be sure, however, to keep the small ones See the new models at your dealer’s store. 

away from the large ones, as the latter wi i . 

the others, The New True Temper Fly Rod combines 

FisHinG Epitor. “ pe y - ‘. 

action, balance and light weight with the 

strength of clock spring tempered steel. 

On September 6th, last, in answer to a query * * * * . 

eb faine a er 6th, last, in conan bass, you The bait casting rods in beautiful finishes 

recommended Ocracoke, N. C. I wish to thank you . : 

a your —. and for your recommendation. —with the sensational Speedlock handle 

1 was unable, due to a shortage of time to go s i ilt i 

farther than Moorehead City, 2 C., but aare or in the Reelrod style (with reel built in 

we were initiated to our first salt-water fishing 2 * ° 

for the larger species, in the form of kingtish or the handle). The Toledo with solid rapier 

cero, as the natives call them. After one day o ° e a 

a poe all pall peters ‘bass. We had | steel tip or the Professional with tubular 

.Srand time and got some nice fish. ur seconc 2.» Che 4 

kingfish gave us our first view of that extremely | tip; “lighter than wood with the strength 
of steel.” Write us fordescriptive literature. 


fastening a glove. 
PULLS It can 


not come loose 
with the Speedlock 
Handle, an exclu- 
sive TRUE TEMPER 
feature shown below. 






A KINGFISH OUTFIT 







or 











SPEEDLOCK 


thrilling spectacle of a smashing strike that car- | 

ried it clear of the water by ten or twelve feet. 

We are already laying vague plans to return 

4 that. locality next October, when the cero come | THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 
gain, 

. Thus, the point of this letter: Would you please Sporting Goods Division, Dept. F. Geneva, O. 

five me specifications for your idea of a good 





FREE—Folding catalog, 
highly iDustrated. Write 








pendent butt, and the tip plus the butt measure 


nally six feet in length. The tip weighs 6 ~ 
oon according to most fishing-club rules, 
lies 1s supposed to be used withsa 9-thread 

* HOwever, you can suit yourself about this 


City & State 


(jf 
kingfish outfit; i.e., weight of line and amount, | or print your name and 
size and length of tip and butt, etc. address below, F. 
Ross D. FarriswortH. 
Name 
Pinata I would advise a one-piece rod having a 
ie a tip. The rod I have in mind, particularly, | Street 
that known as the 6/9. This rod has an inde- 
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25th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,055.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & Srream during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DIvIsION 

Must be taken before October 1st, 1935, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WesTERN DIVISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, west 
of the 95th meridian 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “‘fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial ‘‘fly-rod light lure’”’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allow abl le. 





9 First Prizes 

$75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 

$50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 

$35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 

$20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 

$ §.00 each 








A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, who catches the largest 
fish in_each of the ten following classifications: 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout, Lake Trout, Small-Mouth Biack Bass, Large- 
Mouth Black Bass, Muskalonge, Great Northern 
Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published on page 60 
will apply to the Juniors also, except that a signed 
Statement from either parent or a guardian, instead 
of a notary public, will suffice.) 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1935. 





Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 


Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorRTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1935 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and _ California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE DI- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes. 
Any y wapored equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & Stream during 


1935 may 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy ) 








(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 


reum) 





Above three species must be taken before 


December Ist, 1935 


LAKE TROUT 
cush) 


(Cristivomer 





Must be taken before November 1st, 35. 





be selected by winner. Fish grouped according to similarity 





10 First Prizes 
$50.00 each 
10 Second Prizes 
$35.00 each 
10 Third Prizes 
$20.00 each 
10 Fourth Prizes 
$10.00 each 
10 Fifth Prizes 
$ 5.00 each 








namay- 








TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, on 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States or 
Canada. 


MARLIN (AI species) 


Must be taken before November 1st, 1935, on 
the Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


of dates and conditions. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 





Above four species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1935. 
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line specification. As a matter of fact, I think it 
would be more practical for you to use 12-thread. 
4 3/0 reel would hold enough 12-thread line for Y ~ a ih py ~ y x : - 
any kingfishing that you might encounter. For ui | | "S| = ~ | | k R = q 4 XN Ik | 44 OD om 
heavier line you would be better off with a 4/0 - Mma / - 4 ~ 
reel, and in any Case, I would advise a reel with 
a star-drag adjustment. : : 

Then, of course, you will need wire leaders. 
Your bait depends somewhat on the circumstances 
and the time of the year. Great success has been 
had within recent years with the so-called Japa- 
nese feather baits; also with some of the large 
salt-water plugs. ; : 

; FisuinG Epitor. 


THAT TOOTH-SHEDDING BUSINESS 


, While visiting on a ranch in northern Michigan 
l, last September, I went fishing on a lake in which 
if | was advised northern pike were plentiful. 
e However, during the week I was there, no one 
ir caught any fish and I was told by the natives 
i- that these fish shed their teeth in the fall and 
$ have sore gums and will not feed. I have been 


, fisherman all my life but never heard of any- 
thing like this before. I would be pleased to have 
your comments, 


a H. L. McCune. 
N 
Ans —What you mention in your letter of 

February 14th is true to an extent. A lot of folks 
have the idea, however, that every year at a 
certain time, all the teeth of members of the pike | 
{amily—which includes the muskalonge—fall out 
and that the fish go around perfectly toothless, 
This is not so. On the other hand, it is true that 

> usually at some time during the hot weather, the 

0, eums of certain, and in many waters most, in- 

0, dividuals become inflamed and some of the teeth 

on do fall out, in which case there are new ones 

ay immediately below ready to take the place of the 


lost teeth. 

There is no question about the fact that the 
mouths of a good many muskies and pike at this 
i- time are sore, and when this is the case they are 
usually less inclined to take a bait than when 
their gums are in normal condition. If you will 


a 
Not YOUR Idea 
examine the mouths of a number of pike or ma 
. muskalonge during the summer months, you will f ~ M vb 
pr often find very loose teeth in them. o SS port. a ay e 













of FisuinG Eprrtor. 
7 Chinaman gave us the secret process 
BALANCING A FLY ROD yee & : & : i - . oe 
for increasing the sporting qualities in fine e secret substance which fills 
r Will you kindly publish in your columns the fishi d the pores... penetrates clear 
ini type and weight of reel, also the type and weight Ss ing rods. through the cane, giving more 
IN of tapered line best suited for a rod 9 feet in _ ‘ strength and flexibility, with no 
in ength, weighing 414 ounces, to use in dry fly First, sap is removed from the cane, then the OfeS increase in weight. . . . Greater 
bey fishing ? Sis 06 te are filled with a secret substance, now exclusive “sporting action” and longer life. 
nd ee ee to us, which penetrates clear through the cane, _ Freedom from taking “set”. 
Ans.—Sorry, but it is impossible to answer increasing its natural strength, hardness and elas- 
your questions specifically. Ordinarily, it is as- ticity. 
sumed that the weight of the reel plus the line . 
[i- should be about two and one-half times as much As a result, Hexi-Super-Cane Rods have finer 
: as that of the rod, but this is only an re al age “sporting action”... possess acute sensitiveness 
tion—largely because rods vary considerably in hi . e . 
ir points of balance. Furthermore, tastes differ which instantly telegraphs the slightest move of 
as to when a rod is well balanced and when it the fighting game fish. Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are 
sn't. Some casters, because of idiosyncrasies in almost another nerve to your hand. 
their methods, prefer a rod a bit tip heavy, and 


others a bit butt heavy. 


; Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are made in all styles, 
Any average-size, single-action reel ought to 


came pretty close to balancing @ rod weighing weights, lengths. Many have such additional mod- " 

around 44% ounces. The point is, however, that ern H-I features as a fine vanadium steel core, Patent applied for 

this can be determined accurately only by tak- Scrutite Locking Reel Seat, Sturgis Thumb Gri P 

ng your rod to a store and trying out different d Checke dw | Gei 8 Ps Some styles of Hexi-Super-Cane 
reels on it until you find one that, so far as you an eckere ainut ip. Rods are built with this fine va- 


are concerned, just does the trick. nadium steel core ... no thicker 


When it comes to deciding on the weight of Feel for yourself why the secret Chinese formula than a pencil lead . . . extending 
the line, the action of the rod has to be taken gives more “sporting action” to Hexi-Super-Cane _from tip to butt. Adds strength, 
into consideration as well as its weight. A rod Rods. Examine one at your fishing tackle dealer's. elasticity and power in casting. 
having a weak action is not capable of handling 


as heavy a line as one having a powerful action. 
All I can tell you, therefore, is that a 4%- 
unce rod with a reasonable amount of backbone HORROCKS IBB TSON ‘N 
S) ought to be able to handle an HDH double-tapered = . 
ine or an E-level line. If it doesn’t, it would 
have to be pretty soft. 4 Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle in the World. 
Fisuinc Epirtor. Look for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents Over 120 Years of Experience. 


DOZENS OF THEM TIED IT 


In the April issue of your Department, I read TROUTAKER NEW UTICA AUTOMATIC REEL 
the an article entitled “‘Please Mister.’ This inter- SPOON BAIT A product of orrocks-Ibbotson 
sto ested me and I am wondering if you found out si “ " 
ac who the man is that tied that wonderful fly with A product of Horrocks-Ibbotson Light, compact, sturdy. 


the transluce ; : i i 
¢ translucent body. With or without line 


For trout or salmon fishing in guard. In colors or alu- A, 
fast waters. Killing motion. minum finish. .. Prices | 
Nickel flash finish. Price, 35c. from $3.50 to $4.75. | 


Gro. APPLETON. 





ANs.—That little article seems to have stirred 
up a lot of interest and we had hoped, as a re- ‘ 
sult of publishing it, to hear from the fellow who mi 
tied those flies Actually, however, we heard from 




















Cozens of them— all intimating that they had | Aer, 

= them. Whether or not we have yet heard | BEST ~<<is SUTICAN BY TEST 
irom the right fellow, we haven’t been able to | Tepe » 
determine, | 

with Ho ty we are aware of the fact that flies ee ee oe ome ae ee eae ee ee ee ee aan 





1 aisparent or translucent wings or bodies, Pe a 
i both, have been tied for years by professional Send for booklet giving help- HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. A, Utica, N.Y. 
,¥ers, both in this country and abroad. The ful hints by Cal Johnson on ETE ai £ hi itdiben 

i "Story of such flies is as old as the dry fly itself, the care of your fishing equip- — ee 


“laine hever thought there would be that many ment, and showing popular Nsuae 
aa once i ~~ ‘aiditi - ee ‘a si iil styles of HEXI-SUPER-CANE CHRO m meme eee eee ene eee ress eeeeeeeee eeeee 
c « J d y d ye rT y 
be of value to out readers, we will certainly let RODS and other Horrocks- ee 5 PE dds teenonsnebe occcccccccccctccsccessececcs 


you know. | Ibbotson rods, reels, lines, bait 
Fisuixc Eprtor. and equipment. iis cicsiccicuene LORE RS Rees Clits cs cecsadosias wide 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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BRISTOL 


BAMBOO RODS 


FOR FLY FISHING 





No. F-18 
ONLY 


$95 





This perfectly-balanced fly rod will satisfy 
even the most exacting fly caster. Its action 
is marvelous! 

Made of selected Tonkin cane— heat tem- 
pered by Edwards. Six strip “affinity bond” 
construction. Beautifully finished with a 
tough, flexible, imported varnish. 


No. F-18 With extra tip and 

aluminum case.........$25.00 
No. F-12 With extra tip..... o00ee$16.50 
No. F- 7 With extra tip..........$12.00 


FINE FLY REELS 

BRISTOL No. 65........0ccceeeceeeeecees $3.50 
A dependable, single action fly reel. Light 
but sturdy. Triangular click—convenient 
take-apart feature. Dull finish. 
COME Bhan GB. ccccccccccccccccccccccsccs $9.00 
Precision made. Aluminum frame and end 
plates. Tool steel click blocks. Finished 
in black. 


BRISTOL FLY LINES 


America offers no better fly lines than 
these. They’re soft and pliable, and have 
a finish that can’t be marred. 
Level Lines. Test 12 to 45 lbs. Price for 
100 yds. (four 25 yd. coils)—from $5.00 
to $10.00. 
Double Taper Lines. Three numbers. Price | 
for 30 yds.—from $7.50 to $8.50. 

FREE New Catalog of Bristol 

Bamboo Rods, Steel Rods, 

Lines and Reels. Write today. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
225 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 





FISHING TACKLE 








RIVER OF THE GIANTS 
(Continued from page 19) 


ruin an outfit which is neglected. There- 
fore the line and backing should be rinsed 
in fresh water each night, and the reel 
should be cleaned and oiled. Also, the rod 
and guides should be washed and dried, 
and the former given an occasional light 
coat of liquid wax to protect its finish. 
Unless the guides are chromium-plated, 
they should have particular attention, as 
rust at these points will quickly strip the 
finish from an expensive line. 

To the skilled veterans of the none-too- 
gentle art of Western steelhead and salmon 
fishing, the historic Eel will long remain 
an angling Mecca. For it possesses sev- 
eral safeguards through which sport will 
be perpetuated : its finny resources are re- 
plenished yearly by the Pacific, great fath- 
er of fishes; and even though readily ac- 
cessible, its inimitable charm is hidden 
from the vulgar gaze, while its difficulties 
repel and discourage crude novices and 
meat fishermen alike. 

Certainly, this whimsical stream with 
its pastoral setting would have aroused 
the admiration of patient old Izaak Walton 
himself, as it has that of many other 
Britons. Flashing crystal pools, green 
meadows dotted with blooded cattle, roar- 
ing flights of upland game, inverted shad- 
ows cast on still waters by the gray moun- 
tain’s shoulder—all cannot fail to impress 
the contemplative angler. 

Even so, to view a perfect setting of 
this piscatorial stage you must be present 
when a grand run of tackle-smashing ath- 
letes arrives, strong and ferocious, from 
the salty ocean. Battalions of leaping steel- 
heads, schools of bull-like salmon and a 
horde of “half-pounders” which keep the 
pools a-lather as they vault aloft and splash 
back like giant hailstones. Memories of 
such a rare angling arena and the battles 
therein will endure to the end of your 
days. And you'll forgive this flirt of a 
river if it so happened that she jilted you 
often before. 


TIDES, TROUT AND BASS 
(Continued from page 29) 


tle and cause the doll to sink. When the 
pressure is released, the doll will rise to 
the surface again. 

This same reaction takes place inside 
a fish. When the pressure in the water is 
increased by the direct pull of the sun and 
moon, the air chamber along the spine of 
the fish is compressed, reducing the buoy- 
ancy of the fish and causing him to sink 
unless he alters the pressure inside the air 
chamber by taking in more air. In other 
words, it is his constant job to regulate 
the pressure in his little air-bladder so 
that he is able to maintain his perfect 
state of equilibrium in the water. In the 
same way he must also alter the air pres- 
sure in this bladder to compensate for 
changes in atmospheric pressure. Thus, in 
the case of solunar periods and high-pres- 
sure areas of atmosphere, the indicator on 
his little aneroid barometer registers “all 
clear; time to feed and safe to do so.” In 
low-pressure areas and non-solunar times 
his barometer indicates that feeding time 
is over and possible storms threaten— 
take to cover and safety. Accordingly, we 
will seldom find good fishing on a falling 
glass or between solunar periods. Not that 
the fish will not feed then—but the ten- 
dency is for them to look for safety rather 
than food. 

Several of my friends, all skeptical un- 
believers until convinced by repeated 
demonstrations, keep careful and meti- 
culous fishing diaries. It is both amusing 
and instructive to go back over these 
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diaries with them and check their good 
fishing days in past years against the 
solunar tables. The regularity with which 
these times coincide is a constant source 
of surprise to them. Of course, this is not 
always the case, as frequently they may 
have had excellent fishing due to some 
local condition, such as an extra large 
hatch of flies or an over-abundant supply 
of drifting nymphs. But the prevailing ac. 
curacy of the solunar tables has not yet 
failed to make them see the light. 

Determining solunar times for localities 
which are distantly removed from the seq 
is somewhat difficult, as allowance must 
be made for both difference in sun time and 
also for difference in degree of tidal lag, 
On the Atlantic Coast the average lag— 
which is another way of saying the length 
of time it takes for high tide to reach the 
coast after the moon's passage of the 
meridian of the coast line—is about seven 
hours and thirty-five or forty minutes, 
while on the West Coast the average lag 
is around ten hours and thirty minutes, 
With a little figuring and some experi- 
mentation, however, no difficulty should 
be experienced in determining  solunar 
periods for any inland localities. 

The ability to forecast the daily feed- 
ing times of fresh-water fish is of tre- 
mendous advantage to the angler. Not only 
are the high spots of the day's fishing 
consciously utilized, but also many hours 
of fruitless labor may be avoided and 
the time put to better use. It is not an 
uncommon sight to see the more experi- 
enced fishermen sitting on the banks of 
their favorite pools, content to wait until 
the fish begin to move rather than to 
disturb the water with fruitless wading 
and casting. With the ability to predict 
the daily feeding times, the business of 
watchful waiting is unnecessary. 

3y the use of solunar tables, calculated 
from the ocean tide tables, feeding periods 
may be predicted fairly accurately in ad- 
vance and sitting on the bank to watch 
for the rise becomes a pleasant but un- 
necessary pastime. I know of no more en- 
joyable way to spend the hours of a June 
day than sitting on the bank of a trout 
stream. There is a fascination about 
watching the surface of the water for the 
telltale flash of the rise of a good fish. 
But there are many times when this is 
not entirely convenient, and one must 
choose between the possibility of missing 
some good fishing or doing some rather 
urgent chore. Now, instead of guessing, I 
can look at my solunar table and plan my 
day with a free mind. Instead of detract- 
ing from the sport by robbing it of some 
of its uncertainty, I find that its fascination 
is increased by anticipation. 





BULL DOLPHIN 
(Continued from page 33) 


from the water in long, arcing jumps. 
From the conversation, I judged Rip was 
up against the same kind of battle. 

Every maneuver of the boat under the 
skillful handling of Captain Tommy fav- 
ored Rip in his effort to wear out the big 
dolphin on his light tackle. Instead ot 
being helped, I was hindered. Further, my 
fish had to be landed first, so that I would 
be free to gaff Rip’s dolphin when he 
brought it in to the boat. I was left to 
work out my own problem. 

Dolphin, rising to the bait in schools, 
often run together when hooked. Fre- 
quently, free fish follow those that are 
hooked. Not this time, however. My prey 
delighted in putting as much distance be- 
tween himself and the rest of the school 
as possible. For a quarter of an hour 
had my hands full. . 

Finally I succeeded in getting him close 
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to the boat. Rod down, gaff in one hand 
and wire leader cutting into the other, 
| awaited a favorable opportunity. One 
quick thrust with the gaff, a heave over 
the gunwale, and a twisting, squirming 
dolphin, still very much alive, slid into 
the fish well. Rip’s fish joined him there 
a moment later. 

“Hurry!” called Tommy. “Drop a bait 
over the stern. The school is under the 
boat.” : 

Thanks to Tommy’s careful prepara- 
tions, Rip was ready in a jiffy. A new rig, 
all baited, was snapped on in place of the 
old one. 

With motors still out of gear, the Lady 
Grace rolled easily in the light swell. 

Rip paid out line as fast as the cur- 
rent would take it away. Ten feet... 
another ten feet, and he had a strike. 
Giving the fish time to swallow the bait, 
Rip set the hook with a sharp, upward 
sweep of the rod. A huge dolphin zig- 
zagged to the surface and came out in 
a tremendous dive, the bait streaming from 
his open mouth as he wagged his head in 
his effort to throw out the hook. His first 
spurt tore off a hundred yards of line. 


ONE of us will ever forget the truly 

magnificent battle for freedom put up 
by that bull dolphin. No other game fish of 
equal weight ever caught on the Lady 
Grace displayed such spectacular aerial 
acrobatics. That first jump, within a 
stone’s toss of the boat, gave us an indi- 
cation of his size. We all judged him over 
forty pounds. Camera in hand, I snapped 
him again and again as he cleared the 
water in immense, greyhound-like surges 
or bounced skyward to an unbelievable 
height, his slender body twisting and turn- 
ing in the air until he came down in a 
welter of spray. 

With the drag of the trailing line hold- 
ing the hook in place, the dolphin circled 
back to the school, still lurking beneath the 
boat. Like a true actor, he put on his best 
jump close to our stern. Rip lost another 
hundred yards of his six-thread line be- 
fore he could check the dolphin’s next wild 
dash, which ended in a splashing swirl 
far out on our beam. 

Tommy was powerless in his effort to 
keep the Lady Grace in position. It was 
impossible to cope with such tremendous 
speed. Throwing the motors in reverse, 
we backed down toward the fish to save 
the last few yards of line on Rip’s reel. 

Abruptly changing his tactics, the dol- 
phin dove for the depths. His furious rush 
forced Rip to give him more line, now taut 
as a bowstring as it pointed out the posi- 
tion of the deeply sounding prey far below. 
The slender rod tip, seemingly alive, bent 
ina sweeping arc as Rip forced it to stand 
every ounce of strain that it could bear. 

Suddenly the line went slack. I thought 
it was all over. 

“Reel in!” yelled Tommy. “Faster!” he 
begged. 

Rip was all thumbs. He was wilting un- 
der the strong tropical sun. 

The boat leaped forward. Tommy and 
the Lady Grace helped Rip get the bow 
out of the line. Slowly it straightened out, 
and then rose to the surface as the dolphin 
vaulted into the air, far back in our wake. 
Thanks to Tommy’s quickness, the fish was 
still securely hooked. 

That hour of intense battling, during 
which it often seemed as though the fish 
would be the victor and clean the reel, had 
slowed down the dolphin. His bullet-like 
rushes became shorter, his jumps mere 
breaches. In his final effort to rid himself 
of the fatal steel barb, the tired warrior 
Stowered spray in every direction as he 
savagely shook his head like a bulldog 


with a rope end in his jaws. 
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,— “Highland Cream” Scotch 
Whisky is the same today as it was back 


in 1830... over a century ago... when its 
full body, satin smoothness and mellow flavour 
introduced the world to a new standard of 
quality in Scotch Whisky, and earned for it 
the distinction “Perfection of Scotch Whisky.” 
And, after all, you cannot improve on perfec- 
tion. This fine old favorite has been distilled 
and bottled in Scotland for 105 years by the 
same family... WM. TEACHER & SONS, 





Ltd., Glasgow and London. 


TEACHERS 


“HIGHLAND CREAM" 


Me SA yftin of SCOTCH WHISKY 


/ 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS SINCE 8796 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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EN YEARS AGO the elephant caught 

a whiff of that old pipe, and his trunk 

was sore for weeks. Today the first sniff 

brought it all back and turned a peace- 
loving zoo-pet into a vengeful rogue. 

Two easy steps will make buddies out 

of this pair. First—a thorough pipe cleaning. 

Second—a tin of mild, fragrant Sir Walter 

Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. This friendly 

blend of Kentucky Burleys is a pal to 

every living creature. Smokers and non- 








smokers like its aroma. Well-aged and | 
cool-burning, Sir Walter has raised pipe- | 


smoking to the ath degree of joy. Try atin. | 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-55 


= ) | ass FREE 
| BOOKLET 


| 

5 | tells how to make 
| your pipe taste 
a | better, sweeter. 


ge 


Write for a copy. 





Sooner ot Later - 
Youre Favoute Jovacty 





It’s 1 5 £— AND IT’S MILDER 








| blue on his back and sides, 





That Rip slowly 


nearly the end. 
worked the half-drowned dolphin toward 


was 


the boat. With less than ten remaining 
yards to reel in before claiming his prize, 
the tiring angler stopped for a moment to 
rest. We all leaned far out over the gun- 
wale, gazing down through the crystal- 
clear water for a better look at the fish. 

A great bull dolphin lay there, his fork- 
ed tail barely moving. Blunt-nosed, large 
well-set eyes, and dorsal fin erect the en- 
tire length of his long flat-sided body, he 
looked a most formidable antagonist in- 
deed for a light-tackle angler. The deep- 
purple hue of his stubby sail, not over a 
hand span in height, melted into a dark 
which were 
splashed with small jet black spots. Fading 
into an iridescent blue, light in tone and 
heavily splotched with gold and silver 
glints, his lower body presented a mottled 
appearance, bizarre yet beautiful. 

Soon that beautiful blending of colors 
would change. Death would bring on a 
leaden mantle. A skilled taxidermist with 
a meager paint brush would strive unsuc- 
cessfully to emulate nature, the true artist. 
At best, it would be artificial. Confined to 
a board on an office wall, he would never 
look as beautiful and graceful as he did 
here, in his boundless home. 

Rip came to life. He reeled in until the 
swivel met the rod tip. Tommy grasped 
the leader with his gloved hand. Rip care- 
fully laid his rod aside, found a yardstick 
and a short piece of line. 

Hanging over the side, they 
his length and greatest girth. 

“That figures close to fifty 
calculated Tommy. 

Then they unhooked him. 

“Far too game a fighter to stick up on 
a wall,” mused Rip softly. 

“And far too game for 
added Tommy. 

The bull dolphin slowly made his way 
back to the school. 


measured 


pounds,” 


marlin bait,” 


TROUT IN FAST WATER 
(Continued from page 39) 


above a sunken rock. And that settled it. 
Wild horses couldn't have kept that bird 
out of the river. 

In a very few minutes he was breast- 
ing the lashing current at a point about 
forty feet above where the first salmon 
had come out. I shouted conservative ad- 
vice about not striking too soon, letting the 
fish have it if he wanted it, keeping the 
rod up and playing from the reel, although 
secretly I figured that those fish were a 
mile upstream by that time. It just wasn’t 
right for July salmon to take up positions 
in knee- deep runs of white water. 

Of course, I wouldn’t be telling you this 
if I hadn't been wrong—completely, ab- 
jectly, cock-eyed wrong. 

As a matter of fact, the first time that 
No. 6 Jock hit the spot, a vicious strike 
boiled the water. As was to be expected, 
Rudy, like a real trout fisherman, forgot 
he was playing with salmon and struck 
hard on the instant—and missed. Not to 
be deterred, he cast again immediately 
(without the statutory pause) and, heed- 
ing my shouted entreaties, held steady un- 
til he felt the fish, which came as violently 
as before. This time he set the iron ail 
right, but, as usual in wide shoal stretches, 
the fish took a terrific run almost across 
the river, followed by a long slithering leap 
that parted the heavy leader and ended 
Chapter I. 

Then Rudy went into drydock and re- 
fitted. I suggested that he try directly 
above the rock, still feeling that it was all 
a mistake. On the first cast over this 


typical brown-trout hide-out a 12-pounder 
with the fly in 


came clear of the water 
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his teeth. A pretty battle ensued, which 
was again lost by the trout fisherman dye 
to his habit of hand-stripping, the line be- 
coming foul in the buttons of his sweater 
during a flashing run. It was hard to tel} 
who looked more sheepish at this june- 
ture,, the willful pupil or the would-be 
professor ! 

Of course, I had unlimbered during the 
latest festivities. In five minutes I had 
hooked a third salmon of fair size within 
a hundred feet of the others, and before 
this fish was beached Rudy was into an- 
other. 

In a nutshell, [ have never seen faster 
or more exciting salmon fishing anywhere 
than we enjoyed that morning. The fish 
were lying all over the fast riffles, and 
when we quit we had put back four more, 
not counting a couple of losses; and our 
waders were dry above the knee. 


N other words, while there are some 
things about trout fishing that don't 

work on salmon, there are others that do, 
One of them is that salmon, under certain 
conditions and particularly at high water, 
will frequent the rifts like their smaller 
cousins, although at other times the deeper 
pools do most of the business. Further- 
more, exactly as with trout, the salmon is 
normally much easier to rise and hook in 
fast water than in slow, and much more 
oblivious to the pounding brogue or the 
coarse leader. These fish could be taken 
on thirty feet of line fished directly down- 
stream, and Rudolph was equipped that 
day with heavy 7'4-foot salmon leaders 
that, in spite of the breakage, were out of 
all proportion to the moderate size of the 
fish. As a matter of fact, you couldn't 
step on their noses, but you could do any- 
thing short of that. 

Compare this sort of thing with the 
patient cajolery and general fancy business 
necessary to interest a really sophisticated 
salmon in low, quiet water. Well, on sec- 
ond thought, don't compare it, for there 
isn’t any comparison. 

Of course, when we say that fish may 
be easily taken in fast water, we are 
speaking comparatively. And certainly we 
don’t for a minute intend to imply that 
there aren’t methods of fast-water fishing 
presenting great practical difficulties of 
execution. The upstream drift cast with the 
wet fly, requiring a perfect balance be- 
tween enough slack to cut out the drag 
and not too much to prevent an effective 
strike with an invisible fly, is about as 
ticklish as they make ’em. Similarly, play- 
ing a dry fly in a fast current ‘which 
varies in velocity transversely is a fright- 
fully difficult and sometimes an impossible 
task. Here the best results are usually 
obtained by overthrowing enough slack to 
give the fly a chance, and also dropping 
the fly to the near side of the fastest water 
where the leader won't be too evident. _ 

But granting a reasonable presentation 
and “regular” conditions, there is no deny- 
ing that the fast-water trout is twice as 
apt to strike as his slow-water brother, 
and harder to put down by faulty tackle 
or imperfect streamcraft. 

Another difficulty about_real fast water 
lies in corralling your fish after he is 
hooked. I have seen places on the Peri 
bonka and in the Grand Discharge where 
if you saved one ouananiche in three you 
were doing well. Here you would be fish- 
ing over what appeared to be a submarine 
volcano, and when you hooked into one 
of those aerial torpedoes the combination 
was too much for a cod line. Something 
simply had to go. Usually it was the fish, 
but often it would be your fly or leader 
or both, If you go in for gear smashing, 
this is the place to indulge your hobby in 
a big way. The whole trick was to dash 
downstream with lots of spare line ona 
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ich free-running reel and pray for a quieter 
due patch of water before you got the works, 
he: This, provided the dashing was good, © >) 
ter which it generally wasn't. 
tell But even in medium-fast water the odds 
ne- frequently favor the fish, especially when =e 
rm he fights downstream. Here a small lev- _—_ 
erage around an intervening snag or rock 
the will ruin you before you know you are > 
had in trouble. Of course, if you’re fast to a 
hin salmon or big trout, it’s an enormous ad- } 
ore vantage to get below him if you can and 
an- make him buck both current and line, a } 
process that will tire him much more 
ter quickly than bucking you with the current G 
ere helping him do it. The rod should, of 
fish course, remain vertical during the play 
and except in meeting a jump or sometimes | © 
ire, when the fish is tearing away from you, 
our when lowering the tip is often the only @Y 
wav to avoid undue friction. 
Another fast-water hazard has to be a 
me overcome at the net. Of course, if you can 
n't get the fish above you and drift him into 0 
do. the net, all will probably be well, even if 
ain you have to scoop him in tail first. But as 
ter, the exhausted fish is almost sure to be WV 
ller swept down below you at the finish, espe- @® 
per cially if he’s any size, the problem isn’t 
\er- quite so simple. Under such circumstances, D4 
1 is if I can’t get ashore, I prefer to lead the 
in fish close into my “wake,” where the cur- 0 
ore rent is appreciably abated. To do this the 
the rod is raised high above the head and co 
ken backward, and when all is set the line is 
vn suddenly slacked slightly and the net 
hat slipped over the head—not always an easy Y 
ers thing to do. 
of The advantage of netting head first is nat 
the simply that the fish is less likely to escape, 
in't as his natural instinct is to jump head first aw 
ny- and not tail first. 
‘ It has been said that one great advan- VU 
the tage of fishing over hunting is that when 
ons you press the trigger the fun is over, but  @ } 
ted when you set the hook it begins. Of no 
or type of fishing is this more true than of free 
ere fly-fishing in fast water. 
nay DANCE OF THE WEED BEDS me | 
are 
we (Continued from page 43) @ 
hat We drew close and began casting slee 
a \ $e gan casting. A sleepy S.. eeser ¢ gseeser ov 
of bird called from the evergreen browse, oa” hlU€m SS ——— ss a7 
the Currents of chill air carried night odor of o.. = 2113 = 4 
a balsam and sweet fern. a esa 3 r) 
al My feathered bug worked havoc along - a ~o 3 Os? . ° 3 
tre the shores of that islet. The bass there = 25 ¢e 2 les 2 Zu 
. were not large, but they came up with a a . gw 5 3 5 Vo tS 
to smash, and we experienced the hard anger as "3 a2 « ie 3 esse a 
‘ich of good fighters when they hit top-water om © = gs wu 3 3 = Bf5 22 
hte bait with no resistance of line to deaden s2i0 £a > 7 o ‘s a 4 v5 
the action. ate sf5 2 4 rn oo £ =. 
es a 7 UCM Pets. e% § oSe FF $2 S185 5b z 
ally an endeavor to entice larger fish, I "a E oe, ee ee ee * 3Y «a re 2 3- r 
we tried several long-forgotten baits in_my 2 4° &&Soa soe? ES>eo cf pegs ° © 0 
ing tackle box—hair frogs and hair mice, They wie: a oe ES SUM Ee EE eS x < I 
oss ee to give oy a a EVZezZF—a—Hasecasssi 35H00 5 v 
le next move was to lend a new action ee ee ae err ee + z 
ion to the same old baits. After a cast, I began @Y Sa meesis 2: , 
wa waving the tip of the rod from side to 
*" side. This caused the lure to glide in short ms 
fog oblique spurts. It worked, but I failed to S32 22 G°S e&8 Rep real es 
‘le hook many of the fish because of the oc- = os” 8°? ele ee 9 re) ss. 
casional extreme slackness of the line. Y 5 g.§ ome 9S, Siena e ge | S32 
ter Under the low-swinging Great Bear, a & “ 2 ¢ «8 SEs x ¥ Fs = S s = 8 
is shoal of boulders formed a crescent of - o= y = ar ee) a 32a wi 5 33° 4 
= deeper water between the weed beds. I z.°2 28 sre uvecs Pee oss q 
ere dropped anchor cautiously, and we fished - 2f28 2s . $8 aus by LL © fs ; 
vou slowly. We would cast toward shore, wait ~“.¥ ° we s8¢ © Ss $ 6 @) oO ‘Be oS 3° 4 
‘he — the ripples caused by the falling lure eo Uy 2 ess °¢ e's ob 4 o®  etase 22 q 
ne ron ger oree out and then retrieve in oe 333 s S$ £3 s Es "Hs IO = 53° sus . 
one ee jerks, There was always es 2% % FE TS2 e8e> . 6° 35 oes 
as ee expectancy. Fifty feet away or Fe) - eat Ee Ove esse By qo : 
ree ty 1e very gunwale of the boat we hoped wszs os 2 ao)6|6OoS = fs 3 — Lu 
sh, a : emashing strike. In fact, the shadow i 3s a es wee <“s Obs Uw 
i : '¢ boat seemed to offer a hide-out, for § ees $ g& ose a fs . tived 
iree times big fellows showered us with Poems. FOF ev ®*P SOFees 
ng, ery as they struck cl . wp: See eo eH 6 HM FES QO. uw 
in ay as they struck close in. Half the af es a¢ S35 ws yeey 
, trikes failed to hook, and half of the fish SoM Fen sess om OSS Wo 
asi woked stz ote Apo sae imag oak Ea a  =i BE Seo Sasa*s c 
my The: fampeded into weeds and escaped. esech™e a emuVcet =£ 5 
€ night was getting old. T noticed Sexe fe £28 ty 8 Ss 














100°/. KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


SHIPPING PORT 


100 PROOF 


THE BEST 
STRAIGHT 
WHISKEY 

AT SO LOW 

A PRICE 

if you prefer Rye, ask 
for Wolf Creek, a fine 


Maryland straight 
Rye whiskey. 


Made by Frankfort 
Distilleries of Louisville, 
Ky. and Baltimore, Md. 


America’s largest independent distillers 








This advertisement is not intended to offer this prod- 
uct for sale or delivery in any state or community 
wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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' | that the shore stood out in clearer defini- 


tion. Above the eastern fringe of hardwood 
hills a misshapen disk of moon surveyed 
the wilderness. No lights showed now 
from the cottages. Deep night painted 
streamers of opaque mist across the dark 
water. Miles away, toward Pike Creek 
Swamp, a barred owl screamed over his 
kill. 

“Shall we go in?” I whispered. 

“No. Let’s take up the anchor and drift 
along the big weed beds toward the cabin.” 

And then for thirty minutes, while that 
ghoulish red moon struggled upward 
through pale sky, the lake held festival. 
Perhaps a hatch of flies settled on the 
surface. Whatever the phenomenon, blue- 
gills began to rise; bass rolled in heavy 
surges. There would be no such carnival 
in the light of day. It was the witching 
hour—hour of the dog-watch—cottage 
holders asleep—no splash of oars to mar 


| this dance of the weed beds. Big blue- 


gills thumped the surface; bats wheeled 
and dipped above the hatch of unseen flies. 
Through it all the boat drifted with the 





OFTEN you will see a trout 
fisherman who passes up all 
water that doesn’t run like a mill- 
race. He thereby passes up many 
a big fish. “TROUT IN SLOW 
WATER,” by Ellwood Colahan, 
in the next issue, reveals many 
secrets of the game, learned 
through years of fishing. 











gentle pungent wind while we cast. The 
fly-rod bug would burble. Smash! Down 
would go my tip. Behind me I could hear 
the big plug on the other rod splash dis- 
tantly. Then a slow retrieve and, “I’ve 
got him—a good one, too.” 

As quickly as it started, the activity 


| ceased. The bats drew away toward the 


dim shore-line. No surface rises now. The 
wide dark of the lake turned smoke-gray. 
Looking up, I saw that the stars were re- 
treating. A new odor came from the west 
a cool, damp hint of day and something 
in addition. It was the smell of rain at day- 





break. The red moon was caught and over- - 


come in the swelling flush of eastern sky. 


The shadowed west rumbled in wrath. 
Towering there,. thunderheads _ rolled 


| angrily to the zenith—ramparts of cloud, 





red-rimmed. Far across the leagues of si- 
lent swamp, wind moaned—rushing— 
coming closer. It fanned the trees along 
the short-line; big drops of water broke 
the coral-tinted surface of the lake. 

“We'd better hike for it.” 

Mesmerized by the forces in the sky, I 
slowly rowed toward shore. Rain-drops 
beat a tattoo on the dock planking as I 
put the seven fish in the live box. The 
cabin, crouched in shadow, balefully eyed 
us with its dawn-fired windows. “A fine 
hour for you to be coming home,” it could 
have said. 

As we reached the porch and entered 
the house a bolt of lightning wrenched the 
sky. Rain beat on the roof; beyond the 
screens we saw the gray lake lashed to 
white-capped fury. 

The steady tattoo over my head was 
drifting away into a slumberous roar when 
her voice whispered: “Will this help the 
trout fishing?” 

“Just the ticket. G’night.” 

Rain before seven, quit before eleven. 
I’d go trouting then—hear the booming 
partridge greet returning sun. It was a 
good feeling, lying there under the blankets 
and knowing the rain was seeping through 
the forest. I could fancy it running in dark 
stains down the gray trunks of the pines 
—running in cloudy rivulets into the 
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Platte, the Boardman, the Betsie. But for 
just an instant I staggered back from 
dreams and saw an old misshapen moon 
riding upward through a dawning sky; | 
saw the festival of the dog-watch hours 
the dance of the weed beds—dance of the 
raindrops—then sleep. 


OTTO 
(Continued from page 27) 


ural inclination, Otto was an outlaw of un- 
surpassed alertness, sagacity and resource 
His love of the great open spaces—the 
marshes and waters of the bay—must 
have been very strong. But his affection 
for one man-—his master—outweighed all 
of this; it was stronger than nature’s call, 

He was a_ constant companion of Cap- 
tain Bates. On his long journey to Geor- 
gian Bay or to Rondeau, because of his 
popularity with both the traveling public 
and the train officials, Otto rode in the 
Pullman, all rules to the contrary not- 
withstanding. If his master went duck 
shooting, Otto was with him, and upon 
arrival would be given full freedom of the 
marshes; or if the Captain was fishing 
through the ice on Hamilton Bay, Otto was 
there and had free access to the dark 
waters below the ice to do a little fishing 
on his own account if he so desired. 

When the bay was frozen over, Captain 
Bates would put Otto through a hole in 
the ice, then run as quickly as he could go 
to a point perhaps a hundred yards away 
and try to get another hole cut there before 
Otto could locate it and get to it. Otto 
seemed to love this game, but one day it 
nearly cost him his life, and it was then 
promptly discontinued. 

On this particular occasion Otto arrived 
on the scene unusually quick, and the ax, 
in penetrating the ice, cut a nasty gash an 
inch and a half long in his head. He sank 
instantly out of sight, leaving the surface 
of the water discolored with blood. It look- 
ed like the closing chapter in Otto's life; 
but after what seemed an impossibly long 
time for any animal to remain alive under 
water, up he popped through the first hole, 
almost a hundred yards away. 

He was very weak and tired, and sub- 
mitted willingly to the unusual experience 
of being carried from the ice. He had been 
badly hurt, but the wound quickly healed 
and in about a fortnight he again assumed 
his natural and playful manner. But he had 
no further interest in the hole-in-the-ice 
game. Although he would enter the water 
readily and eagerly enough, he would in- 
variably return to the hole through which 
he entered. 

During the years that followed, Otto 
gained quite a reputation as a fighter. He 
had whipped a number of good-sized dogs 
under conditions that favored the dogs, and 
others under conditions more to his liking. 
Captain Bates had observed this and had 
jokingly remarked that Otto, under favor- 
able conditions—or at least conditions 
natural to him—could whip any dog alive. 

This quite unintentional boast came to 
the ears of an Englishman living in the 
neighborhood who happened to own a bull 
terrier, also possessed of an enviable rec- 
ord as a fighter, and he was not slow to 
take up the challenge. Early one morning 
this gentleman appeared at the bay where 
Otto was at the time. He mentioned to 
Captain Bates that he had heard of his 
boast and suggested that the animals be al- 
lowed to fight to a finish for a wager, which 
he named. 

Otto now weighed about forty pounds— 
solid flesh protected by thick fur. But ob- 
viously it would not be fair to match Otto, 
with his very short legs, his small head 
and jaws and somewhat cumbersome ac 
tion, against this bull terrier, a pe 
fighting machine, under conditions that 
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were all in favor of the dog. Either could 
win under his own natural fighting condi- 
tions, and this time, if they fought, Captain 
Bates intended to see that his entry got the 
break. ; ; a 

While discussing the proposition and 
purposely delaying his answer, he steadily 
maneuvered the small crowd, which had 
gathered, toward the bay, until they were 
within a few feet of the water's edge. Then, 
satisfied with his position, he suddenly 
shouted, “Turn ’em loose!’ 


Released from his restraining bonds, the | 


dog instantly sprang forward to a position 
within three feet of the otter and stopped. 
During the moment that he hesitated to 
study the situation, a natural characteristic 


of this breed of fighters, the otter turned | 


slightly, as if to make for the water. Then, 
like a fash, the dog was upon him. 


Both secured good holds, but that of the 
dog appeared the more dangerous, his teeth | 


having sunk deeply into the flesh of the | 


lower neck, which might easily result in 
the strangulation of the otter. Both held 


firmly, this apparently being now the one | 


purpose of the terrier. But at least to one 
man among those spectators it was appar- 
ent that the otter had other ideas. 

The Captain had observed that Otto was 
attempting a bit of strategy that he had 
used ON many a previous occasion with 
telling effect. He was gradually swinging 
their locked forms around into a position 
parallel with the water’s edge. Then with 
this accomplished, he suddenly and with a 
mighty effort launched a roll which carried 
them both several feet down the slope. On 
the very brink of the water the dog seemed 
to realize his danger. He struggled franti- 
cally to regain safe footing, but it was too 
late. Into the water they plunged and for 
a moment disappeared from sight. 


When they rose to the surface, the | 


struggle was renewed, and for several min- 
utes they tossed and splashed; but now 
the advantage was all with the otter. He 
kept the dog constantly submerged. 

Finally, to avoid suffocation, the dog re- 


leased his hold and concentrated his efforts | 


on rising to the surface ; but the otter held 
him fast—he had no need to fear suffoca- 
tion himself, and he seemed to realize that 
this expedient would eventually finish his 
adversary. 

When it became evident to the owner 
that his dog was beaten and was being 
slowly drowned, he expressed his willing- 
ness to concede the honors to the otter and 
to settle his wager. Captain Bates whistled 
his usual call, and the fight was over. Otto 
instantly released his victim and waddled 
out of the water as complacently as though 
he had just been diving for a fish. 


LWAYS this remarkable animal dis- 


played a cool, reasoning intelligence, | 


and under no condition did he ever become 
panicky or display any evidence of fear. 
Even under the trying conditions of this 
uneven fight with a dog much in excess of 
his own weight, he instantly recognized his 
call, and answered it. 

But there came a day when old Otto, 
which by now had been a pet in the Bates 
lamily for many years, failed to answer his 


call. As had always been his habit, Cap- | 


tain Bates had turned him loose in the Ron- 
deau marsh while he shot ducks. When the 
time came for leaving, Otto failed to re- 


spond to his whistle. It was like leaving a | 


child behind, but the Captain finally had 
0 return to the club-house without him. 

The next day he spent seeking his lost 
pet and friend. For many days he con- 
tinued his search, but to no avail. 

Some months later, Captain Bates, still 
on the lookout, heard of some fine otter 
skins that were offered for sale in Chat- 
— a neighboring city. On the rare chance 

at he might learn something of his lost 
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 (REEK (HUB LURE 


My WAY WITH THE HIGH HONORS 








MUSKIE 
44 lb. Muskie taken on 
Jointed Pikie by Jack H. 


MUSKIE 
46 lb. Muskie, taken on 
Pikie Minnow, by Louis 
E. Fazen, Racine, Wisc 
Awarded 2nd Prize in 
Field & Stream and Hunt- 
ing & Fishing Contests. 


Seck, Chicago, III. 
Awarded 3rd Prize in both 
contests. 


BASS 
14 lb. 10 oz. Bass taken 
on Creek Darter by Harry 
Brush, Lakeland, Fla. 
Awarded 2nd Prize in 
Hunting & Fishing and 
3rd Prize in Field 
Stream’s Contests. 


WALL EYE 
14 lb. 6 oz. Wall Eye 
taken on Pikie Minnow by 
Fay Lake, Lac du Flam- 
beau, Wise. Awarded Ist 
Prize in Hunting & Fish- 
ing and 2nd Prize in Field 
& Stream’s Contests. 


More First Prizes—More Bass, 


Pickerel and Muskie Prizes= 


were awarded CREEK CHUB TRUE-TO-NATURE 
LURES in Field & Stream and Hunting & Fishing 
1934 Big Fish Contest than to any other make of lure. 


@ Just a glance at the 
Big Prize Winners, this year, tells 
the whole story! Creek Chub Lures 
lead the big parade with 5 First 
Prizes, 28 Bass, 2 Wall Eyed Pike, 
2 Great Northern Pike and 8 Mus- 
kalonge Prizes! Again Creek Chub 
Lures are repeating their distinc- 
tive record of the past six years—a 
record never even approached by 
any other lures! 


@ No wonder Creek Chub 
Lures are the big favorites among fisher- 
men, everywhere—because they do “Catch 
More and Bigger Fish”! The exclusive 
true-to-nature appearance of each lure— 
in size, shape, color and natural swimming 
movement—makes all game fish strike to 
kill! And remember, you can’t “kid” the 
big fish with inferior imitations—the Big 
Fish Records prove it. 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made 
to catch fish! Get them at your 
dealer’s or direct! 


SEND FOR NEW 
FREE BAIT BOOK! 


It tells all about Creek 
True-to-Nature Lures — and e 
new Creek Chub Flies for Fly 
Rod Fishing! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, 
Ltd., Teronto, Ont., for Creek Chub Bait Company. 








FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


Weight % oz. 
Length 4% in. 







—. 


No. 700 
Price $1.00 


Recognized as the greatest of all lures—for salt 
water and fresh—the Famous Pikie Minnow was 
the outstanding leader in both Big Fish contests. 
Year after year, Big Fish Records—for Bass, Pike 
and Muskie—and even immense Salt Water fish- 

are awarded to the Pikie. You know you’re really 
going fishing when you take along a few genuine 
Creek Chub Famous Pikie Minnows and the other 


Creek Chub Creations! 


CREEK DARTER 






No. 2000 
Price 75¢ 


Weight % oz. 
Length 3% in. 


With a quick, decisive dart, from side to side, the 
Creek Darter teases all game fish to strike hard to 
kill it. With its open mouth and perfect frog colora- 
tion, the Darter is second to none in many fishing 
centers, and especially down South where it is a 
big favorite—because it gets the Big Ones. 


THE RIVER SCAMP 





Weight % oz. 
Length 2% in. 


This small, active nature lure for stream fishii. 


No. 4300 
‘lee 85¢ 


is gain- 


ing in popularity among fishermen, everywhere; It meets 
the ever growing demand for a small, natural swimming 
lure and has all the flashy action of the original Creek 


Chub Wiggler! 


It’s just the lure for small mouths, 


large pan fish—as well as the larger Bass and Wall Eyes‘ 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 


CATCH MORE 


risH 















SURE TROUT TAKERS!! 


HEWITT HARD \ \\ HEWITT 1935 
BODY. Blgne, Y FLYING ANTS 


medium, d / 
SIZE RED 
NYMPHS iz Wd of ke. 













$3.50 doz., g0e gach /| $3.50 doz.; 30¢ ea. | 
Sizes 10, 
SPECIAL LEADERS FOR NYMPH FISHING 
MILLS AND SON’S 
MINNOW FLY 


Light — Medium — 
Dark. Cateh Trout 
when nothing else 
does. Sizes i2and 14 





A SPECIAL 











heeentrmeen se 
A SPLIT BAMBOO FLY ROD FOR $9.25 


GooD agrien—fAle QUALITY—REAL VALUE 
You will be surprised at its value 
82 or 9 ft. (Regular or Dry Fly Action). 
* iso A BETTER GRADE FOR $16.00 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


WORLD’S STANDARD—OVER 50 YEARS 
ae in over 100 patterns 
FL BAIT, SALMON, SALTWATER 
SPECIAL LEONARD TROUT RODS 
LABRANCHE pattern—8 feet, 3% oz. 
HEWITT pattern—S8 feet, 4% oz. 
Also made in 8% ft. length (slightly heavier). 


Headquarters For All Fishing Tackle 








Since 1822, PRACTICAL ANGLERS have managed our busi- 
hese. tl large part of the advance in ang'ing practice and equip: me nt 
has nm due to their ingen uity i d effort. In addition to or ur line 
of MiG iH GRADE goods, we offer MODERBATE-PRICED goods 


of unusual value. Complete C ~ alog 10 cents. 


WM. MILLS & SON 
23 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 


* DELIGHT -* 














FISH ROD CASE 








FREE—literature and special on-approval offer. 
Valuable rods made easy to carry and pro- 
tected against breakage, theft, weather and care- 
lessness by Delight Fish Rod Case. Distinction 


super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 
locking top. Write today. 


TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, 


in appearance at reasonable cost. Made from | 


pet, he called upon the sales agency, and 


| there the long search ended. On the largest 


and finest pelt in the lot he found upon the 
scalp a scar one and a half inches in length, 
which grimly recalled to his mind a game 
of hole-in-the-ice played with a sturdy 
otter cub many years before, on the frozen 


| waters of Hamilton Bay. 


THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
(Continued from page 26) 


and five states. In the hope that my grouse- 
shooting friend Bill may read this, since 
he does not happen to live in any of them, 
I suggest that he buy himself some railroad 
transportation and non-resident hunting 


| licenses and do a bit of investigating. He 


can get some Hun shooting now. 

Let’s take a look at some other states 
where the Hungarian is doing well but 
where no season has yet been declared. 

After studying the partridge as a possi- 
ble substitute for the vanished myriads of 


| prairie chickens which formerly attracted 


sportsmen to that state from all sections of 
the country, Minnesota sportsmen who like 


| good bird dogs decided the Hun would 


measure up. Not having a Santa Claus like 
Wisconsin to buy the birds, a number of 
sportsmen’s organizations raised $25,000 
for the purpose. The State Game Depart- 
ment added enough more to make up al- 
most $100,000, and 21,240 partridges were 
stocked during an eight-year period. 

Profiting by Alberta’s experience, that 
state made dense plantings only. Huns also 
drifted in from Manitoba and Iowa. The 
birds have done so well throughout the 
fertile farming country of Minnesota that 
in the opinion of Dr. F. S. James of 
Winona, one of the leaders in the Hun- 
buying movement, “the time is fast ap- 
proaching when we can have an open 
season.” 

The Dakotas, where the ringnecks have 
become so abundant (especially South 
Dakota), are making great strides with the 
partridge. I have already mentioned the 
drift into North Dakota from Canada. 

South Dakota bought her first Huns in 
1927, having stocked 2,700 pairs. Records 


| of North Dakota’s purchases are not avail- 


able, but both states report that their par- 
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tridges are spreading rapidly, and in 1934 
North Dakota declared the first open seq. 
son of two days, with a bag limit of three 
birds. A field agent of the American Game 
Association, after a recent survey, pre. 
dicted that that portion of South Dakoty 
lying west of the Missouri River may 
shortly become as famous for its Partridge 
shooting as is the country east of the river 
for pheasants. 

Most of Montana’s partridges drifted jy 
from Canada. Some additional birds were 
purchased and planted in widely scattered 
districts. They seem to be thriving, and 
an open season is anticipated soon. 

I also mentioned the spread into Min. 
nesota from Iowa. The latter state bought 
6,000 birds in 1914. For a time they seemed 
to disappear; then gradually they began 
showing up. Today the birds are doing 
well in northwestern Iowa, but so far the 
sportsmen of the Tall Corn State haye 
enjoyed no partridge shooting. Nebraska 
stocked 1,200 pairs of Huns a number of 
years ago. They seem to be increasing 


N the opening paragraphs of this article 
I mentioned encountering Hungarians 

in Illinois. They are prospering in the ex- 
treme northeastern counties, just south of 
Wisconsin's partridge belt, an area quite 
unlike Ohio’s Hun country. I have flushed 
numerous coveys of these birds there, and 
I firmly believe that if given a chance they 
would increase rapidly. Unfortunately they 
must contend against natural enemies as 
well as an army of lawless foreign-bom 
shooters. 

Indiana stocked some 10,000 Huns back 
in 1909, and they have “taken” in a limited 
portion of east-central Indiana. They also 
are firmly established in southeastern 
Michigan, adjacent to the Ohio section 
mentioned, but they failed elsewhere in this 
state. 

A number of the foregoing states now 
have sufficient Huns to justify trapping 
surplus birds for stocking new areas, there- 
by hastening the spread. 

There appear to be only two states in 
the East where the partridge has become 
established. 

Since 1925, Pennsylvania stocked over 
14,000 birds. The results were very poor 








Mr. Bradley's smile tells what he 
thinks of the Oriental Wiggler 


which he says, brought in this L 
musky and many bass for him. * 


















Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip 


%& The original and genuine, 


noted for the fact that it will 5 APPEALS 


not spoil. Now available in 
either the familiar bottles,(wet catch fish where 


style), or the new Dry Strip, " 
packed in a metal box forease all others fail: 


in carrying. 35¢ per package. 


O55 PorK RIND Balt 


Shimmy Wiggler 
%& The old reliable—with a record of 
years of ever growing popularity. No.5 
size, weighs 5g oz., comes complete wit 
bucktail streamer and extra hook. 


5) APPEALS THAT ARE 





1. Wobbling Body. 

2. Sparkling Color. 

$8. Flashing Spinner. 
4. Wriggling Buckiail. 
5. Crawling Pork Rind 
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Apparently they have taken hold in only 
two sections. Both of these are fertile farm- 
ing lands where wheat, rye, corn, oats and 
hay are raised. Elsewhere officials say they 
“have completely disappeared” or “are 
slowly decreasing.” 

~ One section where Huns are increasing 
in Pennsylvania is in the famous Cumber- 
land Valley, near the state capital, a wide, 
open, gently rolling limestone farming 
valley lying between two wor ded mountain 
ranges. The other area lies in the north- 
central part of the state, is hillier, and in- 
terspersed with timber. Both of these areas 
are south of the glaciated section. ; 

“Just why the Huns have thrived in 
these two areas and have failed to ‘take’ 
in other areas apparently identical in most 
respects is a mystery,” say officials of the 
State Game Commission. I suspect that in 
the two regions where the birds are suc- 
ceeding conditions are more favorable to 
the Hungarian than in other sections 
where the birds were stocked, and that ex- 
tensive winter feeding has helped to get 
the birds started. So far, apparently, the 
only hope for partridge shooting soon in 
the East is Pennsylvania. 

New York has stocked almost 26,000 
birds. State officials advise that “in three 
limited areas they are a little more than 
holding their own,” probably because that 
state is devoted principally to grazing in- 
stead of growing grain. 


HE dark side of the picture is a series 

of dismal failures, probably the worst 
example being Connecticut. That little state 
has stocked almost twenty times as many 
birds as did Alberta, beginning back in 
1908. While for a time they seemed to 
thrive in the Connecticut Valley, the birds 
later disappeared entirely. Officials say 
“the climate is unsuitable,” but again it is 
likely an unfavorable environment and not 
climate. 

In Massachusetts, Dr. John C. Phillips 
put out two lots of birds about 1909, which 
survived for a couple of years but never 
multiplied. In New Jersey, more than 3,000 
birds were stocked but produced no re- 
sults, just as did Maryland’s 4,000 birds. 

Birds stocked in Virginia and North 
Carolina failed utterly, but in neither state 
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were enough birds released to give them a 
fair trial. However, apparently nowhere 
in the South has this bird done well, and 
it is evident that Huns do not like hot 
climates. 

In Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Wyoming the birds failed miserably, not- 
withstanding the fact that several of these 
states made sizable plantings. 


ASKED Professor Aldo Leopold, game 

survey and management expert of the 
University of Wisconsin, for a formula 
that might be followed in stocking Huns, at 
least in the Middle West. He says: “Hun- 
garians are more exacting than pheasants. 
East of the Great Plains they inhabit only 
rich, flat, open agricultural lands. There 
are none south of the south boundary of 
the glaciation.” 

This, however, does not hold good for 
Pennsylvania; neither does it apply in the 
Northwest. 

Continuing further, Leopold says: 
“Hungarians have no use for timber and 
very little for brush, and they dislike wind. 
Wet swamps are no good for Hungarians. 
Nesting cover is usually more important 
than winter cover. Grass swales are better 
for nesting than fence-rows. The best 
winter food patches are standing corn, 
Kafir, or sorghum.” 

The Hungarian partridge has certainly 
demonstrated his ability to stand up under 
punishment. He has done best in the cold 
prairie country where formerly the sharp- 
tail and the prairie chicken reigned 
supreme, and is already more abundant in 
certain areas than the natives ever were. 

An acquaintance in northern Illinois 
sized it up thus: “The natives might have 
survived modern guns and motorized 
travel, but they couldn’t stand up against 
modern farm machinery. They thrive 
where the native prairie chicken lost out 
long ago.” 

My study of North America’s experi- 
ments with the Hun convinces me that 
many of the states absolutely wasted their 
money. No attention was paid to the origin 
of their importations, and thousands of 
birds were stocked in areas wholly unlike 
the terrain and climatic conditions of the 
country from whence they came. 
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* Each year the frontier where you can 


back another hundred miles or more. 


The waters most of us can reach without an aeroplane still have plenty of fish— 
some of the biggest too—but they are educated. They have been splashed at with 


1,000. SPLASHES 


take fish on splashing lures gets pushed 


odd contraptions until they don’t even take a look. 


Al. Foss small metal lures are built for just these kind of fish. They slide into the 
water with hardly a ripple, run deep or shallow, according to speed of reel, and 
fool the most sophisticated fish with the 5 appeals shown on the left. Keep a 
generous assortment of Al. Foss Baits and Pork Rind in your tackle box for educated 
fish in well-worked waters close to home. 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY 


Box A 


Sporting Goods Division 






Oriental Wiggler 
= musky fisherman's favorite. 
sky size with 5/0 hook, $1.00. 


Geneva, Ohio 


Dixie Wiggler 





No. 13, 58 oz.—a great bass bait for 90¢ 
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MARTIN Automatics 


—at Lower Prices 


YOU can now buy the Martin Fly-Wate Auto- 


matic reel at prices from $2 to $4 lower. This 
enables every fly caster to enjoy the thrill and 
convenience of the famous Fly-Wate. 

Built especially for fly casters, it gives perfect 
balance to any fly rod. So strong, it stands up 
under hard use. Quick as lightning and simple 
to use. Leaves one hand entirely free to handle 
net or oars. 

There is a size for every style of fishing. Ask 
your dealer to show you a Martin or write us for 
complete catalog. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., 
600 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


Inc. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


FISHING REELS 








NE 7 KIT FOR YOUR 
SNELLED HOOKS 
Buy a SNELKIT. New. Handy. 
Two-sided. Practical. Carries 
over 50 snelled hooks. Ample 
hook cushion of high-grade 
tough cork. Panel heavy gauge 
aluminum. Twelve rust-proofed 
springs, 13 holes, 6 double-end 
posts. Springs hold snells 
straight and hook points buried. 
No loose ends, Fits in 13-inch 
tackle box or coat pocket. Size 
about 4” x 12”. Patent applied 
for. At your dealers. Or direct, 
postage prepaid, $1.50; with 
waterproof case, $2. Folder on 
request. Get yours NOW. 


Collins Supply & Equipment Co. 
1361 Monsey Ave., Scranton, Pa. 















\ Prize-Winning 
Jmilng Fishing Lures 


SHANNON Improved PERSUADER 





You've used thefamous Shan- —sfade Under 
non Twin Spinner. Now try J . shanace 
*atents 





the Improved Shannon Per- 
suader, Less wind resistance 
in casting. No line fouling 
Flexible weedguards make 
possible more hooked strikes 
Point of hook is directly in 
line with eye, making short 
trikes a thing of the past. 
Feather or Bucktail, 95e. 


JAMISON’S WIG-WAG 


Monarch of double-section 

plug baits. Catches more Stine 
fish because on the retrieve 

it stays in action until lifted NT 
out of water. Swims, dives, 


larts like live minnow. 
Floats on slack Jine, Bass Size, % Oz., 75e. Musky Size, 
1% Oz., $1.00. 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Send Direct 
JAMISON’S TACKLE BOOK shows many other Prize- 
Winning Lures and Specialties for Fly Fishermen and 
Bait Casters. Send for Free copy! 

THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 25, 739 S$. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


|AUToMatic STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
= =F eatess 
cas an ling 
apeen made. 


Length: 2% 2% 3% 4% SY 
~~ 46. &8. 88e 1:00 ) 1.40 





1% 
Price each 40c 
Finishes: Silver, Copper, Brass, Red 
S. E. Knowles Co., Migs. 3rd_ Floor, 977 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















The Old World range of the European 
gray partridge (Perdix perdix) extends 
from the British Isles and northern Portu- 
gal to the steppes of central Asia; south 
to Italy, northern Greece, Asia Minor and 
northern Persia; and northward to south- 
ern Norway and Sweden and south-central 
Russia. A widely varying terrain, indeed, 
with all the extremes of climate. In the 
New World his habitat sometimes covers 
the same country as the heaviest popula- 
tions of ringnecks, while in other places he 
has thrived where this larger and more 
gaudy alien has not done well at all. 

“The real fever of importation along 
the Atlantic Coast began about 1905, and 
has lasted up to the present,” says Dr. 
Phillips in his Wild Birds Introduced in 
North America (1928), “although the 
period 1907 to 1914 saw the height of the 
industry.” 

Almost 175,000 Huns were imported 
into the United States during that period, 
the World War putting a stop to shipments 
for some years. In 1924 large shipments 
again began arriving from abroad, and 
within the past decade more than 90,000 
more birds were purchased. Many of these 
were inspected at the New York dock by 
officials of the American Game Association 
for the several states. All told, the United 
States has imported over 270,000 Hun- 
garians since 1905 at a cost of more than a 
million dollars. 

Among the states which received sizable 
shipments prior to the World War were 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Oregon 
and Washington. The shipments after the 
War went principally to New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Montana and 
California. 

Instead of following Alberta’s limited- 
circle method of dense planting and allow- 
ing the birds to spread naturally, most of 
the states scattered their birds far and 
wide. That likely accounts for so many 
failures, because Dr. Arthur Allen of 
Cornell University told the 20th American 
Game Conference that in his opinion a lack 
of synchronized breeding rhythm defeats 
reproduction where birds of an exotic 
species are widely scattered. 

The European gray partridge has sure- 
ly been a surprise package. There are still 
many things we don’t know about him 
which the scientists may fathom for us. 
But there is no longer any doubt about the 
Hun as a game bird for North America. 
He can take it! Keep your eye on the Hun! 


HOMEWOOD FLIRTATIOUS 
(Continued from page 31) 


there, no one will ever know. Despite his 
lapse from judgment, he is found on the 
course. Cast on, he settles down and drives 
through a tip-top, strongly finished heat. 
He finds five times, with a single. The 
bitch piles straight ahead and out front, 
finishing with eight cleanly handled finds 
and something to boot left in her system. 

Now, it’s Friday, folks, and here are 
two dogs, pointer and setter, packing dyna- 
mite. Will their gods detonate it today? 
Shanghai Express, with owner Livingston 
looking on while Henry Gilchrist handles 
the throttle. From past performances, he'll 
bring the Express in on time. A new- 
comer to the National, Dewey English, 
is handling that game, hard-running little 
setter, Louis Bobbitt’s Sport’s Peerless, 
from Nawth Ca'lina, suh. And a fine job 
he makes of it, too. The dog found nine 
bevies in his last year’s heat, and runs an 
infinitely better trial now. But try as he 
will, birds are shy. 

An hour slips past. Though Shanghai 
has been finding bob-whites, his approaches 
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have not been “to the manner born.” 
fifth find is his best, a_side-winding wh 
into a wall of sedge. But he knocks the 
sixth outfit and, all in all, rather wabble 
himself out of the picture, bird finder thy 
he undoubtedly is. The setter has gon 
great, Dewey English getting him around 
the dangerous big curves to the queen’; 
taste. He strikes oil three times, the lay 
a magnificent effort far across the road 
where he was found just at taking-up time 
That afternoon, Dawn Breeze, with Ray 
Smith directing, and last year’s champ 
Norias Annie, with Chesley Harris cop. 
ducting a second-title try, are off. Annie 
began with a flourish that promised well 
Safely to the dangerous woods, she 
launched far across it and had a poini 
called that was rated perfect. Dawn Breeze. 
however, had disappeared, and was not 
seen for quite a while. But he joined up 
later, just as Annie, for some canine reason 
best known to herself, began a period of 
slack finding and handling that bore no 
worth-while fruit. Dawn Breeze thereupon 





|e won’t be long until the bass 
boys everywhere will be out 
doing their stuff. “I’M AFTER 
BASS AGAIN,” by Gordon Mac- 
Quarrie, is the lead article in the 
June issue, and he’s fishing the 
famous St. Croix. 














suddenly reappeared upon the scene and 
injected himself with no uncertainty into 
the picture. Three dandy bevy finds anda 
clean-cut single bird pick-up, all on good 
behavior, gave Dawn a close tie with 
Annie. 

The next forenoon, H. E. Buckingham’s 
smart setter, Stylish Mr. Joe, with Vaiden 
Jenkins looking after his interests, and that 
touch-and-go artist, Evergreen Jersey 
Mack, of the Farrior string, sprinted at 
the starting whistle. Mack cast widely 
right and was not sighted for quite a spell. 
Rumor had it that a red fox engaged his 
attention tentatively, but before long Eddi 
Mack corralled the wide-rambling liver 
and whiter—only to lose him again. 

Stylish Mr. Joe, meanwhile, was running 
wide and strongly, but paying not much 
attention to Jenkins. He had found an early 
bunch of birds and raised hopes with one 
of those stands for which he is noted. But, 
as in the case of Sport's Peerless, the set- 
ter’s casts netted slender results. -The 
morning wore itself away fruitlessly, Two 
more finds came Joe’s way, and were 
handled without a flaw. He finished with 
plenty to spare and only one unproductive 
point. The pointer handled only one find 
productively. It just wasn’t one of those 
heats he can run. : 

Afternoon! Sulu, liver and white pointer 
bitch belonging to A. G. C. Sage, who also 
has former champion Rapid Transit ru- 
ning, is blown away by Clyde Morton. 
Carl Duffield has down Black Hawk Kid, 
recently crowned amateur quail champ 0 
America at Sturgeon, Missouri. They may 
prove the pair for which the talent has 
been waiting and hoping. : 

Sulu, starting slowly, warms to her job. 
Black Hawk Kid, given to conserving 0! 
energy on the opening, goes bolder 
strays off at the S swing through the 
forest. .But Duffield, vigilant plainsmat, 
soon hooks him up again. Somehow, 
though, the Kid isn’t the skylining speed 
merchant he was when gunning ior the 
amateur title. Closer and closer he ruts 
courageously but without avail. Sulu fas 
opened her throttle, finding birds right 
along and putting punch into her poss 
Swinging down into the great bow! mat 
ing that last climb to the finishing fields. 
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she circles the rim of a deep, sandy creek 
bed. Along that route she spears two finds, 
the first dog to locate along there. The 
gallery is in full gallop. Her last smash is 
away off across an open space, a faultless 
tag that lifts her score to high finds for 
the meet, with ten contacts. 

Now Saturday, warm with impending 
spring and flirty winds. Spunky Creek 
Joann, watch-charm orange and white 
pointer bitch with winning notches on her 
gun, is being shown around by vigilant 
Mack Pritchette. Justly proud, her owner, 
Mrs. Nina Billingslea of Tulsa, is a watch- 
ful rider. Bob Bevan has a last year’s 
candidate, Shore’s Carolina Jack, in the 
ruaning. But the wind or other vagaries of 
the chase works against the twain. Joann is 
punchy enough, runs wide and hard, but 
there are working faults as the heat wears 
on. It is more or less even-Stephen when 
the handlers hear that fateful “Take ’em 

” 


Chimes Mississippi Jack, a slashing big 
pointer and ground-coverer of the first 
water, matches strides with Shore’s Caro- 
lina Spot after lunch. Popular George Pay- 
ton handles the dog, and Bob Bevan, cer- 
tainly with a full day’s work to his credit, 
directs Miss Spot. Bold Jack makes a real 
bid for the National, striding into perfectly 
handled locations three times betore get- 
ting into the woods. His Mississippi fol- 
lowing is justly elated. Spot, meanwhile, 
hasn't hit her stride. Then Jack fouls his 
rudder; lets down badly and begins get- 
ting out of control. The bitch collars him 
and forges ahead. Five times she finds, with 
a single or two for good measure, and 
needs no apologies for her showing. The 
heat is finished in a driving rain. 


ONDAY! That. sterling pointer 

Nepken Sport, with George Crangle 
at the wheel, and Silvermont, the Albright 
setter dog with Luther Smith in behind 
him. Any time you think this Nepken Sport 
isn't a bird-finder you have another guess 
coming. But today the warm, gusty weath- 
er finds him a bit guessy here and there. 
Early in the questing, Silvermont goes 
A. W. O. L. Sport finds right along, his 
last two contacts being delightful examples 
of divergent construction. I know two 
judges who will probably go through life 
arguing as to what they individually think 
in regard to what did or did not occur, 
and what might or might not have hap- 
pened if this, that or the other hadn’t been 
thus and so. But just the same, Sport did 
tire. Missing for a long interval, Silver- 
mont was eventually taken up—the for- 
tune of fate for many a good dog in the 
National. 

Freddy Bevan introduces Homewood 
Green Willow after snack time, and Carl 
Duffield turns loose the prairie flash, 
Champion Buddy D. Maybe the boundless 
open again beckoned Buddy, because he 
very promptly went away from there. Mr. 
Duffield sighted him a time or two, but 
eventually his cries of “Whoa!” became 
more faint and died away in the distance. 
The Green Willow entry settled to a nice 
standard exhibition of shooting range, pace 
and finds. Just before taking-up time Bud- 
dy D caught up with the assembly, took 
a bow, and dropped into high again, with 
Carl in full cry. But all dogs and owners 
have their days, That's why Carl Duffield, 
than whom no finer sportsman rides, took 
it all with a grin and said, with that en- 
gaging chuckle of his: “Well, I’ve had a 
mighty good season anyhow. You just 
cant pitch ’em all good. I guess we'll have 
to go on back to Oklahomy and try again.” 
“ore power to more Duffields in the field- 
trial game! 

W ednesday! The augmented gallery 

Taws a deep breath. A rain squall just 
after daylight holds up the start thirty 





You may have all the equipment 
in the world. But it requires knack 
and knowledge to use it, whether 
you’re taking a record fish ... or 
making a record whiskey. In our 
distillery are many men who have 
been with us from 10 to 50 years. 
Their experience—quite as much 
as fine equipment and top-quality 
grain—contributes to the richness 
and bouquet which have made 
Hiram Walker’s bonded whiskies 
so agreeable to the sportsman’s taste. 








WORLD’S RECORD 
WALL-EYED PIKE 


Weight 18 pounds. Taken by A. M. 
Brothers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
September 23, 1933, at High Lake, 
Wisconsin, using a Pikie minnow. 
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HIRAM WALKER’S DE LUXE STRAIGHT BOURBON 


We take choice corn and mill it carefully to 
preserve the full life of the kernels, We 
put into the distilling all of the knowledge 
we have gained through 77 years’ experi- 
ence. After the rich liquor is ready, we lay 
it away in special casks of fine-grained oak 
from north side slopes of the Ozarks. Hiram 


Hiram albert 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 


Walker’s De Luxe Straight Bourbon rests 
undisturbed in ivy-covered warehouses for 
a full six years. Then it is bottled in bond 
under the stamp of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Try it—and enjoy the rich bouquet 
of real, old-time bourbon whiskey. Distill- 
eries at Walkerville, Ont., and Peoria, Ill. 
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Celo-Flash Streamers 


Perfect minnow or smelt imitation. Body wrapped in 
two colors Cellophane. Otherwise made in conventional 
streamer fashion with feather tail for realism. Hook 


izes 2 to 10. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c each, Send 
for Fishing Catalog. 
R. C. Nichols Corporation 


Dept. F-3 Yarmouth, Me. 
































Xray 


“The LITTLE BAIT 
that gets the 


BIG ONES!” 


wor 
made of 
wood —- 
Transparent 
Indestructible 


FREE CATALOG 


and “How to Catch More 
Fish.”’ Send for it today. 








| minutes, 


but does no real damage to the 


| course. W ith Kremlin, handled by Chesley 


| finish, 


Harris, running against the ex-winner of 
the National, Rapid Transit, guided by 
Clyde Morton, something may yet go 
“boom” if they both don’t fall down. Bold 
Kremlin gets right down to business by 
finding the first bevy any dog has turned 
in this side of the first road crossing. 
Transit hunts the far outer rims, and hunts 
hard. He always doves. 

The duel takes on color, but the pace 
tells. An unproductive or two creeps into 
their tallies. There are waits along the 
route. But they find birds. Toward the 
Krem, lost on point, is found sud- 
denly lame, and finishes gamely on three 
legs. Transit has spoiled things here and 


| there, but he picks up and finishes strongly 


| 


| 





| 


(riders 


with seven well-handled finds. However, 
the liver-headed fellow’s smash and dash 
of two years back is missing. Not lost and 
gone forever, though, you can bank on that. 
He'll be back and in there swinging. 

The afternoon’s menu provides a bye 
heat. Eph Downs handles Seaview Rex's 
Dixie, braced by the judges with Jats, a 
fast, stylish young dog from the Hobart 
Ames kennels. The classy Dixie bitch is 
a long time getting started, and has an odd 
way of going to her birds. But once on the 
job fairly, she proves a bird-finder of no 
mean discrepancy. Downs has her right 
where he wants her every moment, which 
means whipping away in bird territory. 


ELL, 

“Where do we go from here? 
answer is, tomorrow morning, a sort of 
“pistols for two and coffee for one” affair, 
with Sport's Peerless and Doctor Blue 
Willing ; Sulu and Homewood F oe 
called back and thrown down to battle i 
out on new ground but birdy courses. News 
of the “run-off” has spread, and a goodly 
gallery jostles the morning break-away 
point. The two bitches, Flirt and Sulu, are 
down first. 

There is a patch of lespedeza out front. 
(cross it sprint the twain. Not more than 
a hundred feet in front of the moving 
throng, Flirtatious suddenly skids, crosses 
behind the flying Sulu, and snaps into a 
pulse-stopping point. Halted pell- mell, the 
stare. Birds? Impossible ! 


we judges say to one another, 


The 
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But Freddy Bevan’s trust is in that bitch, 
He's off that stringy pony of his like a 
flash and, gun in hand, trots across the path 
of that keen nose. Out of the sparse cover 
twinkles a huge bevy of bobs, each and 
every one a shining star to Fred as his 
gun barks and Flirt, head up, stands stock- 
still watching them disappear. The course 
is Now swung across the road and out into 
uncharted going. Go as you please, and no 
quarter asked or given. 

Down through corridors of a pastured 
woods goes Flirt. Bang! There she is 
again, tense as a bowstring! Birds, mister? 
We're telling you there were, and just as 
tight as Dick’s hatband, too. On beyond, 
in some outlying sedge, Sulu pins two of 
those singles, sprinkled on ahead. Flirt 
honors her finds. Then the black and white 
bitch lets loose plenty—far out and around 
limit boundaries! Emerging on a hilltop, 
she sights Freddy's waving hat and sails 
across open country to where a Spear- 
head of marshy turn-row juts into a thicket, 
And there she is a moment later, too, with 
a bevy tucked right under her nose. Good, 
game Sulu is backing, just a trifle too late 
for that reward. 

On they tear, with the gallery pop-eyed, 





Here’s that dream heat at last! Speed, 
range, blazing bird finds—everything the 
rule book calls for, right in their faces. 


Half a mile down the line, Flirt is again 
sighted on point. But just as Fred goes 
in for the shot, a bit dubious because of the 
hitch’s stance, Sulu is sighted up ahead, 
Her birds, this time—and Flirt is back- 
ing! Clyde Morton's gun lets off. “Take 
‘em up!” calls Judge Ames. 

The other brace, Sport's Peerless and 
Doctor Blue Willing! Handlers, English 
and Farrior! “Ready, gentlemen? Let ’em 
go!” This game pair has to beat an almost 
super performance—three clean-cut, light- 
ning-like bevy finds and two fiery backs in 
twenty-four minutes’ race-horse going. 
Stranger things have happened! For a full 
forty minutes the Doctor and Sport search 
outlying reaches of birdland desperately. 
Sport puts up one bunch that somehow just 
had to be in his path as he bounced up 
over the edge of a bare field. Farrior and 
i:nglish never give up until the end of the 
trail. And there, right and regular fellows 
that they are, they know the answer. 










No. 9119-XRS 
SHORE-MINNOW 
FINISH 


All 344 to 4% Ibs., <== A. 


Robert Page Lincoln, author roa sportsman, 
shows a “River-Runt” catch and says, “It’sa 





Three Models: 


Richert on a “Run 


dandy little lure.” 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. F-51, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Also Makers of Heddon ‘‘Tempered Bamboo’’ and ‘‘Pal’’ Steel Rods 








Heddon Baits landed More Prize Bass in Field & Stream’s 
For 23 Years Fish Contests than did any other make of Lures. 


of LIVE Wnnount” - writes 
Ivan A. Hoyer of Richland, Mo., commending Heddon’s 


newest sensational fish-getter — “River-Runt- Spook.” 
It’s a “‘natural’’ as a fish-getter for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, etc.; als 
salt-water game fish. Be sure to own several of these transparent 
“lively baby-minnows” with the teasing, wiggling action. 


Heddon “RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK” 


“Sinking,’’ Lgth. 254 in. Wt. 54 oz $1; 
Floating,’’ $1.25. ‘Semi-Transparent body. Indestructible 
finish. A sure hooker. All popular finishes, including— 


Two New “Shore-Minnow” Finishes 


“Floating,” $1; and “Jointed- 





(X-Ray Design) 
“Silver-Shore”’ 
“Green-Shore” 

Both exceptionally 
life-like. 

Sent Direct 
if Dealer 
does not 
handle 
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NO. 710, “FLAP-TAIL BUG.” Each 1% 
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When Secretary Scott, with a wide grin 
on his face, called out, “Homewood Flirta- 
tious wins the stake!” everybody was 
mighty glad for Freddy Bevan. He’s been 
trying hard and clean for three years now. 
Well, what if he did sort of choke up and 
almost forget the name of the bitch’s own- 
er when the newspaper men came crowding 
up? That boy just naturally believed in his 
dog, and was out there, every inch of the 
way, fighting for and with her. And, like 
a battler determined to end matters quickly 
or die trying, Flirt swished over her 
punches with telling effect. What she did 
out there that bright morning will write 
her and Freddy down in National Cham- 
pionship history and memories as having 
risen to brave heights and met their big 
moments head on and full tilt. 

As in most Nationals, trust the colored 
brothers, those dusky kennel retainers rid- 
ing along behind and passing fundamental 
judgments, to “always leave us smiling 
when we say good-by.” 

“Boy,” says Big A to OI’ Alec, “jes cast 
yo’ eye ovah dat dog whut done won all 


dat money. W-h-o-0-e-e! How much, foh 
goodness sake, is she done winned :” 
“Fifteen hunerd bucks—dat’s how 


much!” rejoins Ol’ Alec, sawing fran- 
tically at his jug mule. 

Big A stares in amazement. “Fifteen 
hunerd dollahs? Fuh three houhs’ wuuk ? 
G-r-e-a-t I a-m! An’ dey calls dat a dawg’s 
life!” 

Another group guffaws down the sandy 
road through mellow sunlight. 

Says one: “Dat big, han’some jedge 
frum away up Nawth—dat gent’man 
wearin’ dem great big yaller eye-glasses 
m-a-n-n, he sho’ spys on dem dawgs all 
de time! I bet he sees a long wayan’ plum 
on thu’ wid dem peepers !” 

“Mebbe so,” chimes in another. “I don’ 
know how good a jedge he is, but I knows 
one thing: fo’ de Gawd’s trufe—dem sho’ 
is noble boots he’s got on!” 





THE OLD WARDEN ON THE 
FISH CROP 


(Continued from page 35) 


you're raisin’ cattle. You can have a good 
lence to keep out dogs and a shed to shelter 
your stock in bad weather; but if you 
don't know what breed will do best under 
your conditions and if you don’t know how 
many to turn in there, you’ve got to be 
lucky to profit. Too many cattle will over- 
graze the pasture; too few will let grass 
go to waste. See what I’m gettin’ at? 

“How plumb foolish it is to take a look 

at a river or a lake and say we'll plant so 
many fish there, without knowin’ how 
many are present and how many should 
be there so’s the feed won’t run short or 
go to waste! That's just one item. Just 
one ina whole mess of ’em. 
_ “Whenever I think about stockin’ lakes 
ma proper way I think about Michigan 
and its perch. Now, Michigan has about 
as handy a supply of yellow perch as a 
state could want. They run up rivers from 
Lake Michigan at times, and folks say 
you can stand there and dip ’em out until 
you drop in your tracks and not seem to 
make a dent in the supply. 

“I don’t know how many millions of 
these perch they dipped and trucked to in- 
land lakes, but it'd take your breath, I’m 
guessin’, if you did know. What happened ? 
You'd think, with all that fine wild stock 
to transplant, every inland lake in the 
state would be a perch fisherman’s an- 
Swer to prayer. Well, some of ’em are. 
A lot of ’em got to be just fine, but in 
others the perch fishin’ didn’t pick up at 
all, and in some it even seemed to get 
Worse, after those heavy plantings. The 
perch seemed to dwarf in some waters. 

ve got no answer for that, but I’ve 


got a guess. Seems as if it ought to be one 
of two things: either the water wasn't 
right chemically for perch, or else they 
overgrazed the pasture. Of course, with 


such small expense to it, nothin’ much was | 


damaged, but it illustrates my point in 
the farmer goin’ by guess on his pasture. 
And if I’m right, how much better off 
Michigan lakes would be if there’d been 
more sound dope to go on before they 
transplanted their perch, 

“Now, as far as I know, only one state 
has done anywhere near a real job of 
findin’ out how much stock its fish pas- 
tures could carry, and that’s New York. 
Their biological survey got goin’ back in 
1927, and its object was to find out just 
these things I’ve brought up, so a decent 
stockin’ policy could be laid out; so each 





IF you’re not planning to go 
anywhere this year in June, 
July or August, don’t read “ONE 
FAMILY’S HOLIDAY,” by 
Charles E. Cox, Jr., in the next is- 
sue. We dare you to read it and 
stay home. 











mile or acre of water wouldn't be overtaxed 


and yet so no bets would be overlooked | 


and good fish pasture dry up and blow 
away or run down-stream. 

“That survey was up against some terri- 
ble problems. Who knows, for instance, 
how many fish of legal size will actually 
develop under natural conditions from a 
given number of eggs? And how much of 
this or that kind of food does it take to 
grow an ounce of fish when the water 
temperature and chemical content are thus 
and so? And how much food per mile or 
acre will a given kind of bottom make 
available under different conditions? 

“Well, New York flew at the job. They 
sampled bottoms and took temperatures 
and analyzed the water and checked pred- 
ators and carried on experiments until 
they learned more than lots of folks sup- 
posed there was to be learned. And as a 
result, New York ain’t goin’ it blind al- 
together on their stocking program. 

“I don’t expect for a minute they’re sat- 
isfied they’ve done as good a job as should 
be done. But anyhow, they’ve got a lot 
of principal rivers mapped so’s they can 
distribute hatchery fish where they’ll have 
a chance of doin’ the fisherman the most 
good. 

“Get the idea?” he asked. “Ain't it 
somethin’ like the idea behind the County 
Agent?” 

“Well—yes and no,” said Tim. “It 
does, and it don’t. It’s worked in the 
past—hatchery plantings, I mean.” 

“We think it has,” said the Warden 
gravely. “But can we check up on condi- 
tions and prove it? All we've got to go by 
is the number of fish that are caught, and 
sometimes when fish won’t be caught we 
know plenty are there, but I always won- 
der, when a lake or a stream has yielded 
well, how much stock is left for another 
year.” 

“That’s so. We can’t see a fish crop 
like we can an agricultural crop. But— 
Well, what are you going to do about it, 
anyhow ?” 

The Old Warden let his head rock back 
and chuckled, because the challenge was 
intoned in the manner of one who yields 
grudgingly, but who still yields. 

“T’ll tell you what we're goin’ to do 


about it. We’re goin’ to quit arguin’ for | 


this and that when we don’t know whether 
it'll fill the bill or not. We're goin’ to quit 
pinnin’ all our faith to hatcheries. We're 
goin’ to say to the states and Federal 
Government something like this: 
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++ -@ precision miniature 
camera built for speed 


— tiny handful of camera opens 
up new picture fields. Fast action 
shots... rainy-day snaps... ‘‘candid”’ 
pictures indoors, even at night, with 
Kodak ‘“‘SS”’ Film and Mazda Photo- 
flood bulbs—they’re all mere routine 
for the high-speed Kodak Retina. 

If you want action, the Compur-Rapid 
shutter speeds up to 1/500 second . . . fast 
enough to “stop”’ a flying bird. And the 
7.3.5 Anastigmat lens delivers ample 
light for snapshots almost anywhere. 

Kodak Retina makes thirty-six pic- 
tures, approximate size, 1 x 14 inches, 
with each loading ...and an automatic 
device counts them for you. Complete 
with optical finder and depth-of-focus 
scale—the price is only $57.50. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Vans Spoons {im] Tir wihow sor 
TROUT -BASS No.3. 40c No. 4 50c 
BASS - SALMON - MUSKEY No.5 . 75¢ 
No.7. . $100 Post Paid. 
Sead Meacy with Order 


ANI ERRNO AY 


are practically invisible in water, that's the secret 

of their sensational success—they don’t scare the 

fish. VANS MASTER LEADERS with in- 

terchangeable tips consist of: Butt leader of 3 ft 
with 3 ft. detachable up. 


Introductory Offer: $1 00 
1 Master Leader with 4 tippets * post paid 


VANS WIGGLERS| 


A really lively bate lure, fish can- 
not resist the life-like wiggle of 
genune Vane W 

For all game fish, can be used 
with or without spoons or 


spinners. &5S¢ brings trial bottle. 
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EDW. VOM HOFE's 
1935 CATAL 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 176 pageillustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., inc. 
92-B Fulton Street, New York City 
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deepest pools; whip fastest 
streams, stay warm, dry, 
comfortable in Hodgman 
Waders! 4 styles to choose 
from. Stocking foot waders 
weighing mere 30 ozs. Boot 
> §=foot models at amazing low 
prices. 24 sizes to insure 
perfect fit. Hodgman leader- 
ship guarantees wear, satis- 
faction and value. 

FREE FOLDER 
Send for illustrated folder — 
describes and prices all 
Hodgman Waders. 
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“*You've done a swell job in helpin’ us 
out in our agriculture. Now we need a 
lot of help in our aquiculture. You've got 
specialists runnin’ up and down the land 
showin’ us how to make soil produce more. 
Now we want another set of specialists 
who will make our water show bigger 
crops.’ 

“It'll be a chore,” he admitted. “We've 
pinned our hopes to hatcheries alone for so 
long that our colleges ain't lined up to turn 
out this new kind of County Agent. You 

can’t train a man overnight to get the an- 

swers we need. It takes years. Cornell 
University was kind of a pioneer in teach- 
in’ aquiculture, but the demand for that 
kind of service ain't been strong enough 
to get many schools interested. Now, when 
the idea that we need a lot of information 
on water right away seems to be takin’ 
hold, there ain’t enough trained men to go 
round.” 

Once again he squinted across the lake. 

“Hi! Your dude friend has caught him- 
self a fish! I think that’s a grand thing, 
when a man on the shady side of his years 
makes up his mind that he’s goin’ to get 
in his fishin’ whether school keeps or not. 
Sut you're right about the added pressure 
that state of mind is going to put on these 
lakes. 

“And I'm glad you depend on the County 
Agent for your raspberries and carrots and 
things, Tim. You can’t go wrong if you 
trust the man who knows and whose bus- 
iness it is to find out if he comes up against 
a question he can’t answer. 

“Here! Let me work 
minute. Oh! That’s the Agent now. 
see you another day.” 

“And perhaps you'll hear from me an- 
other day, too,” said Tim. “It’s a new 
idea, but I can remember when I kicked 
like a steer about spendin’ county money on 
an Agent. Now, if they took him away, 
I wouldn’t know what to do when!” 


on that line a 
Well, 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 47) 


on a South Bend June Bug Spinner and 
live minnow. 

“We decided to fish in Sandpoint Lake,” 
says Mr. Peterson, “because of the won- 
derful fishing found in that part of the 
country. The lake is located on the Cana- 
dian border of Minnesota. We arrived at 
the lake at about supper time one evening 
and pitched our tent, ate and rolled in. We 
had to wait still another day before the 
walleye season opened. 

“When the time came, we rowed out and 
anchored over one of our favorite holes. 
We didn’t do very much during the first 
couple of hours; so we decided to fish a 
bit deeper. I put on a June Bug Spinner 
and live minnow, and let it sink pretty well 
to the bottom. Still no luck. 

“Finally, feeling rather discouraged, I 
put the rod on the seat. It wasn’t there a 


| minute before a fish struck. From then on, 


I hardly had time to catch my breath. In 
the very first rush that he made he became 
tangled in the anchor rope, and my heart 
was up in my throat. My partner succeed- 
ed in freeing him, and once more I used 
all the tactics I knew to play him out. He 
made several more rushes and then de- 
cided to sulk near the bottom. 

“I began reeling in my line and pumping, 
and I could feel that he was gradually los- 
ing the fight. Despite this, he made a few 
more short rushes, but by that time the 
fight was pretty well taken out of him— 
not sufficiently, however, that he did not 
struggle out of reach a couple of times 
when I had him near the boat. The third 
time I succeeded in getting my fingers be- 
hind his gills, and then I knew he was my 
fish. I lifted him in without a struggle. 
“This was the largest walleye I had ever 
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Speedway 


THE NEW, EASY WAY TO LINE CONDITIONING 


Your lines should be—Dried to prevent waiting z—Wareid or 
greased to make them waterproof—Tested for weak o 
frayed spots that would break during a catch. 

But why spend hours caring for them, when SPEEDWay 


does the work while you're reeling in your line? Ny 
trouble. <A fuss 
IT DRIES 
{ iT WAXES OR GREASES 7 IN ONE PROCESS 
iT TESTS 
Small enough to slip in your pocket $1.50 
Attractive enough to leave on your rod Postpaid 


Choice of Dressings: Goose Grease, Wax, Speedway Compound 
Let Speedway Save Your Time and Save Your Ling 
Col-e-mor Products Corp., 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, Nj, 


Side anieateanentineaeilimanemmnetiieeeet 
BILL‘S QUAD SPINNER 


The lure sensation of 1934, now 
available to fishermen everywhere. 


Takes fish where they're hard to get. Practically weed- 
less and snag proof. Casts accurately. Retrieves easily 
Two faced, brass and nickel spinner blades add extra 
attraction and make lure suitable for all water condi- 
tions. You save money too! One spinner does the work 
of many. Protected jointed feature permits changing 
fly without cutting line. Complete with one fly $1.00 
Extra flies, 35c, three for $1.00. Specify colors. 

If your dealer can't supply you, insure good fishing 
by ordering direct... 
Postpaid any- 
where in U.S. A. 
on receipt of price. 
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SAVINGS UP TO 50% 
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What “Does” Go Into a CALIGAN? 


A quarter-century of fly tying and 
fishing experience; perfect balance 
with naturalness of design and tex- 
ture; feather lightness combined _— 
lasting wear. Three sizes of CALIGAN 

super-floating all hair fly rod Bugs # 
introductory price of $1.00, with money 
back guarantee, You may have our New 
Catalog in halftone and colors—tree. 
Attractive discounts to Dealers. 


THE CALIGAN COMPANY 
Kendallville Indiana 


TROUT AND BASS FLIES 


Genuine Bucktail flies on Nos. 1 and 3 eyed 
rg hooks; five standard patterns, postpaid 
1.00 











Deer-hair, double-wing trout flies, Nos. 6 
8, 10, 12 eyed sproat hooks, snelled - plain; 
seven standard patterns, postpaid 


PE-CA BAIT COMPANY nepden N. Y. 


Fishing Tackle Prices! 


Prices! 
vine Tel Hansa al antennae honda’ 
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typi ical examples: $15 Luxe Fly Rod, 2 tips, 

num carrying $8.95; Steel *Castin Rod, 1 

offset handle, $2.58; faery Re “at by 
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GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. ; 1334-A Main St., Kansas Cit, 
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seen, and we figured the trip had been well | 
- 


spent. 

7 beh weighing 13% pounds won Fourth 
Prize for Frank L. Seas, who caught it 
in Zimmerman’s Eddy, Delaware River, 
Pennsylvania, on August 11, 1934. It 
measured 34 inches in length and 18% 
inches in girth, and again a South Bend 
lune Bug Spinner did the trick, but this 
time with a lamprey eel. 

Mr. Seas gives a sage bit of advice. He 
says: “I am very particular about my 
hooks. I always get heavy ones and solder 
one below the eye on a long-shanked hook 
about three inches long. In conjunction 
with a June Bug Spinner and a lamprey 
eel, this combination makes a very fine 
troll for wall-eyed pike.” 

Fifth Prize went to W. H. Kistner, who 
caught a 12!%4-pound pike-perch measur- 
ing 31% inches in length and 17% inches 
in girth. It was taken on June 10, 1934, in 
Hemlock Lake, New York. Once more a 
South Bend June Bug did the stunt, but 
night-crawlers completed the happy com- 
bination on this occasion. 

It certainly looks as though those June 
Bugs are the big medicine for wall-eyed 
pike. 


ELK OF THE THOROFARE 
(Continued from page 46) 
granite wall of Hawk’s Nest. And it was 


here at Bridger Lake that, in a single day, | 
I caught cut-throat trout, killed a mess of | 


mallards and golden-eyes, gathered a hand- 
ful of jack-snipe, had two flocks of honkers 
come over me when I was plumb out of 
shells—and, to cap the climax, ran smack- 
dab into the biggest bull moose I saw on 
the whole trip, with an estimated spread 
of approximately fifty inches, which I still 
deemed too small to shoot. What a day! 

The following day, after pitching our 
tents on the shore of Bridger, Perry and 
I rode up into the Falcon Creek country, 
where just before sunset we spotted the 
three pink ghosts that subsequently led to 
bagging my first head of Wyoming big 
game. Having sighted the three bulls, hur- 
riedly we tethered our horses and began 
a stalk of perhaps two hundred and fifty 
yards, Moving as swiftly as we could, 
stooping low and running when screened 
by ground-brush in the edge of the timber, 
and wriggling along on our bellies in | 
spots where the cover was thin, we finally 
arrived at good shooting range. 

The three finely-antlered bulls had by 
this time slipped into a timbered draw, 
which enforced a few moments’ waiting, 
during which welcome moments I labored 
hard trying to catch my breath and stop 
the erratic pounding of my heart. Three 
pink ghosts emerged from the timber on 
the far side of the cafion and headed, mov- 
ing steadily, into the setting sun. It was a 





beautiful picture, and when I call them 
pink ghosts I actually mean they did look 
pink in the last level rays of red sunlight. 

The nearest bull was at a range which 
I thought was about two hundred yards. 
However, by this time I had learned that 
It is no use trying to rely on what one is 
pleased to call his judgment in estimating 
distance out in that country. A half hour 
later 1 was ready to change my mind, and 
agree with Perry that the range was a 
good three hundred yards at least; how- 
ever, that’s still very easy range on an 
animal the sfze of a very sizable bull elk. 
Or at least it should be easy! 
a, Jake the near one,” whispered Perry. | 
He seems to have the best head of the 
three anyhow.” 

Having already slipped my telescope | 
from its scabbard and attached it to my | 





rifle, I leveled off, pulled the top of the = 


pest up on the center of his shoulder and | 
Squeezed off. The report came like a | 















THATS NOT A CAST—ITS , 
A SHORT PUTT/—WHY DONT 
YOU OlL THAT REEL WITH 
3-IN-ONE 2 
















Use 3-in-One Oil and 
make your reels act like 
they had cost twice as 
much. Your dealer 
has it; handy cans 
and bottles. 


Blended from 3 oils | 
for better protection | 


CLEANS-LUBRICATES | 
PREVENTS RUST 











ASHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 





Work With You 


For Better Fishing 


















The new Ashaway Sea Sport 
Line. Best quality twisted 
Irish linen, hand laid. Ten 
color divisions. Five sizes. 
100, 
vd. lengths. New cellophane- 
protected cylinder pack. 





We put extra strength into 
this line along with eztra 
flexibility and spring, by 
twisting strands of non- 
rusting metal by our own 
special process. Right in 






trolling. 
200, 300, and 500 


Crandall’s 
Deep Lake 
Trolling Line 


THE big fish that DON’T get away 
have to bite before they can be 
held. Besides extra holding ability, 
Ashaway Lines have extra casting 
ability. They also help you in other 
ways. The newest improvement—in- 
troduced by us and obtainable now in 
three styles of Ashaway Sport Lines— 
is the use of self-measuring colors. 


The New Self-Measuring Asha- 
way Bait Sport Line. Best Japan 
silk, hard-braided, with new, 
softer waterproofing. Easier cast- 
ing. Smoother spooling. Ten color 
divisions. Five 50-yd. sizes. Two 
100-yd, sizes for trolling. 


NEW BAIT CASTING LINES 


The new Ashaway Bait Sport Lines are self-measuring. Sold 
wound on a cellophane-wrapped cylinder. Tell you at a glance the 
exact length of every cast. Tell you how much line you have out, 
how much you have in reserve when a fish strikes, or when you are 


They do it with COLOR. Equal sections each a different con- 
trasting tint. Soft, self-disguising, sky-and-water shades at the front 
end—as unnoticeable to fish as an ordinary gut leader—yet clearly 
apparent to you. At the reel end stronger colors—warning you to 
watch out. Something you’ve doubtless always wished for—exactly 
nturked lines. Get yourself an Ashaway Bait Sport Line—and ex- 
perience new bait casting interest, thrills and satisfaction. 


IN SALT WATER LINES, TOO 


The new Ashaway self-measuring Seca Sport Lines. Fine hand-laid, 
twisted Irish linen lines—the same quality as Ashaway’s famous Original 
Cuttyhunk. Equal sections of ten different contrasting shades. Make either 
shore or boat fishing far more interesting—and your judgment surer. For 
surf-casting, for bay trolling, for deep-sea fishing. See above, at left. 


See these new lines at your Tackle Dealer’s 





Write us for copy. 


weight, no heavy sinker 


necessar 
line. 


A_ single color 
50-yd. spools. 7 sizes. 





NEW SPORTSMEN’S SHOW FOLDER FREE! 


describes in detail the new self- 


measuring, colored Ashaway Sport Lines and other Ashaway favorites. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., Box 501, Ashaway, Rhodelsiand 





FLY FISHERMEN! 








CARRY-ALL 


Carries creel, wad- 
ers, net, ete. Has 
12 pockets for every- 
thing needed on 
stream. Price, $6.50, 





Dealers: 
Your trade will 
be asking for 


these items. hand-woven 








jobber or direct. 





The Best Equipment You See on the 
Stream Is Built by Ed Cumings 





LANDING NETS 
Bent wood frame with 


Order from your mesh. Lightest nd 
strongest made — $1.75 
to $7.50 


LIFETIME CREEL 


Broadhead, _ body-fit- 
ting type—15” long. 
Sliding pin catch. Un- 
breakable. Spar var- 
nished, Price, 





Flies, bass bugs, rain capes, boot suspend- 
ers, leaders, priest knives, ethical spinner 
flies, ete. ‘Fly Fishing and Fly Tying’ 
book by Ed Cumings, $1.50 


ED CUMINGS 
Cumings Bldg. Flint, Mich. 





Dont Depend on F ishing LucK 


Use The Bait That GameFish GoBUGS Over / 


HERE'S something about a Lur-all Beetle Bug that game fish simply 

can’t resist. Some fishermen say it’s the Lur-all’s life-like appear- 
ance that does the trick. Others swear it’s because the Lur-all makes 
a game fish fighting mad. But whichever it is makes no difference in 
the way game fish go for it. They strike fast and they strike hard— 
and that’s what counts! 

If you like to come home from a fishing jaunt with a well-filled creel. 
take a tip and get a supply of Lur-all Beetle Bugs now, so you'll have 











Size them on hand for your next fishing trip. Once you try them, you'll say 
trchting just what everyone says: “It beats all how they get the fish!” 

and . 
caties Three Sizes 


Ltr -altl 


50c, 65c, $1 


Siz Color 
Combinations 





BEETLE BUGS 


TROUT BUG, 50c—for trout, blue-gills, perch 
and croppies. BASS BUG, 65c—for fly casting. 
CASTING OR TROLLING BUG, $i!—for bass, 
pike, pickerel, muskellunge and other game fish, 
both fresh and salt water. 


GETS FISH WHERE OTHERS FAIL 


Here's what J. C, Tipton, Chief of Police at 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. says about ‘em: “The Lur-all 
is a real bait for any kind of game fish. Caught 
bass from 1 to 4°%% Iba. The Beetle Bug will 
get bass where other baits fail.”’ 








DEALERS: Thousands of Lur-all Beetle Bugs 
are being sold by dealers from coast to coast 
Leading jobbers all carry them. Order from your 
jobber or direct. 











If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct. 
Write today for free circular, 


BEETLE BUG BAIT CO. 
500 E. Jefferson Detroit, Mich. 
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ee sage 
= Drop aLine to 


(A-S" Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints . . . tells about 


Flies that Take Fish 
For more fish and 
big ones, use Reese 
Flies. Six Nature 





Beetles, 8 or 10 hook, i 








( * spinners and flies and how to use "em 

/for all kinds of fishing. Good advice 

from folks who know. Not a dry line 

in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 
HILDEBRANDT 

=> LOGANSPORT651 HighSt. INDIANA 


introductory offer NATURE BEETLES 
60c. Regular value 90c, Write for catalogue 
showing flies in colors. Give Dealer's name. 
Dealers Wanted. 


REESE FLY COMPANY Hopkinsville, Kentucky 

















| STEELFISHINGR 
“RICHARDSON jo 


You will be proud of the smart style of your Richardson Rod—delighted with its balanced casting 
action, New, exclusive 1935 styles and designs in one-piece solid or jointed tubular rods. Every 
rod an outstanding value. Prices from $1.50 to $10.00. Send for new, complete catalog. 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO., 3152 North Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
















FISH. ee 
with REELS “°° 
by OCEAN CITY 





NEW SYNCHRO MESH = NEW SYNCHRO MESH 
SHORE CITY BRIGANTINE 


NEW SYNCHRO MESH 
BAY CITY 





Has Automatic Free Spool Lever, New 
Open Top, Double Side Bars, Handle 


A new Star Drag popular priced Reel by 
Ocean City, with Automatic Free Spool 
Nut Lock and Wrench, Star Drag, etc. Lever, Light, sturdy, beautiful. at the same low price. Light, sturdy 


250y4 5 3054 *7,50 207 *S —- 300 ya. ° 5,75 25074. 53.50 30554 


This popular reel now also has the Auto- 
matic Free Spool Lever. A greater value, 





SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE NEW CATALOG it's FREE. 


OCEAN CITY MFG. COMPANY 


1347 NOBLE STREET - - PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


























thunderclap, and rolled back and forth 
from rim-rock to rim-rock in that quiet 
cafion. The bull gave a heavy lurch, 
dropped half-way to his knees, straight. 
ened up and started moving slowly byt 
steadily on his way. 

“You're shootin’ low,” Perry whispered, 
watching the point of impact through his 
binoculars, 

I scarcely heard what he said. In fact, 
I think I did hear him plainly, but was so 
sure of my hold that I scarcely gave heed 
to what he said. 

Hastily slamming another cartridge into 
the chamber, again I squeezed off the 
trigger. Again that deafening report, but 
no apparent change in the onward moye- 
ment of the elk. 

“You're shootin’ low,” again came from 
Perry, this time more insistent. 

At that, I woke up out of my bullhead- 
edness with consternation. Slamming a 
third cartridge into the chamber, I pulled 
high up on the shoulder and again let 
drive. 

“Still a little low,” said Perry. 

Hell’s bells! In desperation I jacked in 
the fourth shell and held what seemed at 
least ten inches above the line of his back 
at the shoulder. Again the rifle spat out 
its thunderous echo and re-echo between 
the mile-apart cafion walls—and at the 
crash of the gun my first bull elk, the Pink 
Ghost of Falcon Creek, went down like a 
poled ox. 

Twenty minutes later, after Perry had 
gone back to fetch up the horses, and 
while the purple shadows more and more 
enveloped the caiion, we rode circuitously 
down the steep hillside, crossed the creek, 
and made our way back to where my royal 
game lay. And it was not until then that I 
knew where my four bullets had struck. 
The first two, through the upper fore leg 
and lungs, you could cover with your 
hand; the third shot hit about four inches 
higher and ten inches back of the fore 
leg; and the fourth and finishing shot hit 
just underneath and partly wrecked the 
spine at the shoulder. 

I was not surprised to note that nary a 
single one of those four 220-grain express 
bullets had gone completely through. The 
tough, rubbery hide had caught one com- 
ing out on the opposite side, the second 
shot I think it was, and had yielded enough 
under the impact actually to catch and 
stop the bullet after it had come out of 
the flesh. With my jack-knife I slit thé 
heavy hide and plucked it out. 


EXT day in camp, after targeting my 

rifle, I knew for a certainty that my 
low shooting was my own danged fault, not 
the telescope’s. Sitting on a down-hill in- 
cline, with my knees lower than my accus- 
tomed sitting position, and with lungs 
heaving and heart pounding, I had sim- 
ply yanked my trigger and pulled the muz- 
zle low on each shot. A damning admis- 
sion for a shooting editor to make, but 
you're entitled to the truth; so there she 
is! 

Working swiftly against the growmg 
darkness, Perry and I dressed out the 
game, and cut pine boughs to cover the 
gaping slit in the belly to keep birds from 
disturbing it. Then, as the finishing touch, 
Perry unwound the red scarf from his 
throat and knotted it around the great up 
standing royal point on the antlers, 1 
keep the coyotes away in case our kill got 
snowed in and couldn't be reached for three 
or four days. A coyote won't come near 
your kill for at least two days on accoutl 
of the lingering man-smell. But after that 
only the fluttering red flag of the hunters 
scarf will keep your game safe from him. 

We found our horses, mounted, 
slowly rode down the cafion in the gather 


| ing gloom. As I looked back it seemed 0 
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2 LIGHTS IN 1 


Sharp SPOTLIGHT 


Wide FLOODLIGHT 





2 reflectors — double duty. FRONT, 
shoots piercing 800-foot spot beam. 
TOP, throws big. bright floodlight. 
Stands 64 inches high. At sport, hard- 
ware, electrical dealers, or write us. 


Delta Electric Co. Dept. 2000, Marion, Ind. 


powER/ite 


DELTA PRODUCT 


\ 


Pat. 
Appi'd 
For 


$999 


Uses one 6- 
volt dry bat- 
tery good 
for 80 to 
100 hours— 
less than 4c 
per hour! 


A GENUINE 








/it Gets Them! 


? Because you 
use either live 
= or preserved 


minnows for 
bait. Has needle hook trigger re- 
lease and tong-shaped spinner 
blade. 
It’s a Real Killer! 


Be sure your tackle kit is equipped 
with 


Leighton’s Automatic 
Spinner ‘i, "coasts $9.25 


with 6 hooks 


Send for yours today. 
E. G. LEIGHTON 
80 Chapman St., Charlestown, 


Dealers Wanted—Write 
———_— 


























me that fluttering red flag was a signal at | 
half-mast—a salute of honor to a noble 
monarch. 

It was long after dark when we cleared 
the mouth of the timbered canon. Letting | 
our horses pick out the trail with the sure | 
instinct of homing pigeons, we rode our 
way across the mile-wide Yellowstone 
meadows toward the glow of our camp | 
fire, which beckoned us cheerily through 
the inky blackness. Scenting home and 
freedom from further arduous duty, our 
little horses broke into a fast gallop, their 
hoofs thudding softly on the rank turf, and 
within half an hour we were in camp. 

And then to the table, summoned by 
Jonesie’s sturdy whanging on a skillet with 
a stick of stove-wood and his cheery call: | 


“Come and get it, dang ye!” 
(To be concluded) 


FORTY-NINERS 
(Continued from page 21) | 


reaction would be when confronted with | 
a situation that paid a five- dollar dividend | 
on a five-cent cartridge. The ‘gator that 
didn’t learn to climb trees was transformed 
into a Boston bag. 

My other companion was an old-timer | 
in the tropics. He had been trying to get | 
rich by buying lottery tickets and draw- 
ing to straights up and down the mosquito 
coast ever since he was a boy. And he was 
also known as a crack shot. 

Now comes the tale of the forty-niner’s 
luck. The old-timer and I, seated on one 
side of the tree, were sharing my rifle 
between us. The Scotchman was on the 
other side engaged in a hot argument with | 
himself over whether to shoot if game 
came along or to save the cartridge for 
an alligator. After holding the rifle across 
his knees for some time, the old-timer, 
like a good sport, passed it to me, re- 
marking that maybe my luck was better 
than his. 

I had no sooner got the gun in my hands 
when he punched me in the ribs and whis- 
pered: “Look! Tiger!” (They call any- 
thing with claws “tiger” in that country.) 

There he stood, not twenty steps away— 
a puma! We call them mountain lions in 
the West. He was as big as a Shetland 








Most Minnow-Like Bucktail made; Deadly for 


large Browns, Brooks or Rainbows. 
new killers. 
Sizes 6-8-10 T. D. E. Regular Patterns 
$4.00 doz., Jungle Cock Wings $4.80 doz. 
. Dealers write for prices 


COOK, NEWTON & SMITH, Inc. 


115 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Try these 





se 





SKINNER’S casting or 
trolling spoons are dur- 
able, reliable and of high- 
est quality. Made in vari- 
ety of colors and sizes, re 
tailing for 25c to 75e each. 
Ask your dealer or send for catalog. 


H. A. gy NITTEMORE & CO., INC. 
301 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 

















one FLY- DRESSING 
- SUPERDRY 


WITH 
IS ENOUGH — 7 pre 


i A new, better fly dressing. One treatment lasts and 
| laste. No need dressing flies while fishing. No oily rings. 
Flies retain their naturalness. 25e or 50c¢ sizes ca 
| use Su ve line dressing that wate srprools fubr: 
Cates—preserves. 2 o72. 


THE TRIGGS-MICHAEL Co. 





ur dealer—or writ 


Dept. F, untiagton, Ind. 


pony. Anyway, he looked that big to me. 

I looked, all right, when my companion 
punched me, but the tiger looked too, and 
left for the west coast. I shot also—in the 
general direction of the Racific Ocean. 

If just anything in the layout had been 
different, I could point with pride today 
to that tiger’s skin. If I had been sitting 
where my partner was, or if the tiger had 
emerged from the bush twenty feet to the 
left, or—oh, just anything, I couldn’t have 
missed him. But—that is forty-niner luck. 

The alligator idea finally got the upper 
hand of the Scotchman, and he was ready 
to quit. The old-timer and I had run out 
| of cigarettes; so we were ready too. On 
|}our way to the railroad where we had 
| parked the track-inspection car which was 
| to take us back to the cantinas I saw a real 
| rifleman perform. 

The old-timer was carrying my .38-40. 
“Horace,” he said to me, “I will bet you 
one peso J can kill that hawk flying to- 
wards us.’ 

“Taken,” I replied quickly, fearing the 
hawk would pass before I could win the 








} peso. 
If that man would carry a rifle around 
beg him and could find suckers like me, 
he would soon be in possession of all the 
| pesos protected by the Monroe Doctrine. 
| He busted that hawk as easily as if it had 
| been the Graf Zeppelin at the same dis- | 
tance. And listen, gentlemen; if you be- | 
lieve that it is a cinch to call your shots | 
| at one buck per on flying birds with a rifle, | 
| why just get out your old flintlock and try | 


i 
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When 


APPLE TREES 
BLOOM and the 
WATER IS STILL 
COLD... 


U.S. 


FLYWEIGHT 
with felt or cleated soles 


1. A sturdy construction with added 
inside fabric reinforcements for snag 
resistance. 

2. Superquality rubber compound. 

3. Special inside “Tuftoe” reinforce- 

ment as protection against rocks in 

the stream. 

4. Flexible, net lining combines 

wear and warmth. 

5. Inside adjustable harness at knee 

to hold boot nicely in place. 

6. Adjustable all-rubber belt strap 
and extra top strap to hold 
the skirt neatly in place 
when turned down. 

7. Rugged, cleated rub- 
ber sole. 

8. 4" stitched-on felt sole 
of highest obtainable 
non-slipping quality. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer 
to show you the U.S. Flyweight. 
Or write Dept. T.A.R., 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


a Product of 








United States Rubber Company 
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New All Transparent 
Box for Eyed Trout 
Flies 


and 


Salmon 


2 | 00 


Made Pyra-shell, it 


give long, satisfactory 


will 
T he 
flies are always visible from all angles. 
Size 6° x 3'4" x % 

If 


you, 


from heavy 


service. 


dealer cannot 


$1.00 


your 


supply 


brings it postpaid 


The Bill DeWitt line covers a com- 
plete assortment of casting and troll- 
ing baits including the well-known 
Natural Minnow, the latest develop- 
ment in lure manufacture. 


Write for Catalog No.5 
Showing the complete line 


Brit DEWITT Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 


K-B iene 


wWattnteo 
A lure that willcatch 
when allothersfail! 
Proved by many 
tests. Ask any 
guide. The ac- 
tion from 
patented 
design o 


& B makes 
























‘a _ finishes. 
Polished solid 
copper,polish- 
ed solid brass, 
chrome plated 
brass. A finish 
for dark or bright 
days. A size for any 
, 3 fish — trout, bass, pike, 
fish strike. ickerel or muskie. Tour 

dealer's or write direct. 
LOW PRICES 
No. 0—2%{" , 25c No, 3—614",, 50c 
No. 2—4%"’, 40c No. 4—7%"", 75¢ 
Beware of Imitations 


% 
wy MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


SUPERIOR DOOR CATCH ¢<O. 


(Bait Division) Pew... 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN PRESIOENT 





For SPORTSMEN who (£2 
Enjoy FINE tackle — 















Meet EVERY 
Requirement! 
QUALITY, de- 





Beauty, lasting 
pendability, sensitiveness, delica- 
cy, PLUS maximum power per 
ounce of weight. . . . ALL are 
integral parts of EVERY Granger 
Rod. That's why so many anglers 
who love really FINE tackle say, 
“I can ALWAYS count on my 
GRANGER!” It’s a rod YOU will 





be proud to own. Reasonably priced—$7.50 
to $60.50. 
Ask YOUR dealer—or WRITE for 


NEW Catalog—Sent FREE! 
GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 
441 Grant St. Denver, Colo. 


How to Catch Fish 


Charlie Stapf's latest edition of “How 
to catch fish” is just off the press. 
Rieger and better than ever before. 
This hook gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish, 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
| Box B. Prescott, Wis. 





wow TO CATCH FISH 








it. But I warn you now; if you were not 
on the bear side of the 1929 stock-market 
slump, you had better not cover all bets 
offered you. 

Another of my hunting partners in the 
banana zone was a Santo Domingan. He 
was a real hunter. He was good, if you 
know what I mean. Born and brought up 
in a banana patch at the edge of the jungle, 
he was authority on both subjects. He 
could tell the number of hands on a bunch 
of bananas across a river and behind a 
house; and when the subject was jungle 
lore, the wild monkeys came to him for 
advice. 

We were great friends. He had never 
seen the United States; but then, I had 
never seen Santo Domingo, either. He 
spoke very little English, but I matched 
him again there; I couldn't speak much 
Spanish. We carried on some weird con- 
versations. When he was narrating his 
experiences as a revolutionist to me in his 
English and I was telling him about bear 
hunting in my Spanish, a nervous linguist 
would probably have passed out in a fit 
of hysterics. 

Despite all of these handicaps, however, 
we were brothers under the skin, and he 
taught me the ways of the bush. He was a 
true child of the forest. It supplied him 
with food and drink. When he became 
hungry, he would select a palm of the 
proper species, chop it down with a ma- 
chete, split it open, and get a good meal 
out of the heart. When he was thirsty, he 
would search out a peculiar vine about one 
and one-half inches in diameter and chop 
out a three-foot section. Behold! A cupful 
of clear, sweet water would run out of it. 
I mean he could live in the woods; and 
when a man can do that in any woods, he 


| has graduated. 





His zeal in imparting his knowledge to 
me, however, came very near bringing him 
to grief on one occasion. While we were 
on a hunting trip one day, he walked up 
to an ordinary-looking tree and chopped 
into it with his machete. A white liquid 
oozed out of the cut. Turning to me, he 
said: “Miri amigo. Este leche blanca ees 
very bad. He ees muy malo para los ojos.” 


UNDERSTOOD perfectly (by the 
signs he made) that he was telling me 
the milk of the tree would destroy the sight 
of one’s eyes if allowed to get in them. 
“Si,” I replied, using up half of my 
Spanish vocabulary at one crack. The rest 
of it was salud, meaning “Here’s how,” 
“Happy days,” etc. With this much 
knowledge of the language and plenty of 
United States money one can get along 
very nicely anywhere south of the 15th 
parallel. 

About this time the dogs treed around 
the side of the mountain a piece. We ar- 
rived at the spot in due time with perspira- 
tion streaming down our faces, as there 
is no more strenuous exercise in the world 
than mountain climbing with the tempera- 
ture around 95 degrees—fair and hot, as 
the professors say. The dogs were baying 





| at the mouth of a hole which led down 


among the roots of a large tree standing 
on the edge of a ravine. I went down in 
the ravine while my friend chopped around 
the hole and poked a stick in it. A small 
animal (I know its name, but cannot spell 
it) ran out of another opening among the 
roots in the ravine, and we collected it. 

When the excitement had ceased, my 
companion asked me to look in his right 
eye, saying that he thought he had gotten 
a bit of trash in it while clearing away 
the dry undergrowth around the hole 
under the tree. I did so, but could discover 
nothing. We then went to a small stream 
which trickled down the ravine, where he 
hathed the eve, still contending that there 
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was something in it. By this time it was 
inflamed and the lid was swelling, 

Not until then did we think of the tre 
he had chopped into with the machete, ]; 
suddenly came to us what had happened, 
While clearing away the brush around 
the hole he had doubtless laid the machete 
on the ground and in picking it up had 
grasped the blade, still wet with the milk 
of the tree he had chopped into only a fey 
minutes before. Then, probably wiping 
the perspiration from his face with his 
hand, he had transferred some of the pei- 
sonous juice to his eye and had completed 
the dose by rubbing it when it began to 
smart. 

His demonstration of the medical lec. 
ture came near being perfect. Fortunately, 
however, we were not far from a good 
hospital, and the doctors saved the sight 
of his eye; but it was a close call. 


HERE have been many upsets in the 

vest-pocket republics since those hal- 
cyon days. If that boy knew his revoly- 
tions as he knew his bananas and his 
jungle, he is wearing the gold braid of a 
general today. I hope so, anyway. 

Then there was Big Kress, the ex-prize- 
fighter. We demonstrated another human 
axiom—that opposites attract. He weighed 
250 pounds, stripped—all bone and muscle. 
I tipped the commissary scales at 120 ina 
starched white suit. He had been brought 
up around pugilists’ training camps in 

3oston. I had passed my early days in the 

quiet atmosphere of a plantation in the 
deep South. But. he was my friend—and 
what a friend! 

Others crowd in memory’s eye; but | 
must move farther north, and to all those 
stalwart friends and sportsmen I knew in 
the coconut country that I cannot men- 
tion here I say, “Salud.” 

The pal of my fox-hunting days was the 
best rider in the woods and the best woods- 
man I ever knew. His sense of direction 
was something to marvel at. Also, he 
could yell louder than anyone I ever heard 
yell, and he could handle a pack of fifteer 
hounds easier than I can manage one bird 
dog. He followed the pack through thick 
ets, branches and pine woods liberally 
sprinkled with fallen logs and gopher 
holes, by night as easily as by day. I do 
not claim to be a fox hunter; I only fol- 
lowed where he led. He blazed the trail. 

And those horses we rode! Mine was a 
three-quarter thoroughbred ; his was a big 
mustang. I never saw either of them 
stumble, much less fall. 

And those hounds we followed. Jim and 
Trigg, Beulah and Belle, away out in front 
leading the pack and bunched so closely 
that the four could have been covered with 
a saddle blanket. Folks, when you see a 
sight like that, under a full moon, and hear 
the accompanying music, it’s not easily for- 
gotten. Nor will comrades who have risked 
their necks together to see such sights 
soon forget that companionship. 

Have you ever hunted ’coons in the 
backwater with those dusky hunters of our 
Southern swamps? If you have not, you've 
missed something worth while. There are 
no more satisfactory hunting partners 
anywhere than our swamp darkies. Their 
genuine pleasure in accompanying one 0 
their white friends, their childlike dis 
regard of everything except the matter at 
hand, and their solicitude regarding 
guest’s comfort, safety and success ont 
hunt—all combine to make of them cofir 
panions without a flaw. 

Jim Mitchell, who was the sole suppot 
of one wife and seven dogs, came ove 
from the place across the river on a Febr 
ary day. The river had been high for@ 
week, and the weather was warm aie 
sunshiny—ideal weather to find ‘coo 
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| sunning themselves in the forks of the big 
oaks 

| “Cap'n, suh,” he said, “de back-water is 
| full of ’coons, and I wish you would come 
over and kill some of ’em for me. Meat is 
gittin’ skace.” Jim had a gun and was a 
good hunter, but shells cost money. 

I met him early the next morning at the 
landing, and as we were crossing the river 
he remarked: “Wyatt say he wants to go 
too, suh. Dat is, if hit’s all right with you.” 

“Sure, we'll take him along,” I replied. 
“Where is he?” 

“He down at de gin-house now, Cap’n,” 
replied Jim. 

In the South, nature bestirs herself early 
in the spring. Wyatt's comely wife had 
presented him with another fine son. The 
sorrel mare had augmented his working 
stock with a long-legged colt, and the old 
sow had contributed to the general fund 
ten small piglets. Added to all this addi- 
tional care, the river was rising. 

For a week W yatt had been as busy as 
a squirrel climbing a sycamore tree mov- 
ing these matrons and their young progeny 
to different spots of high ground, ahead of 
the rising water. But the river continued 
to rise, and we now found him at the cot- 
ton gin, which stood on the highest spot 
on the plantation. He was surrounded by 
his various families, all of which in turn 
were entirely surrounded by water. How- 
ever, the notched stick he had stuck out in 
the edge of the water the night before show- 
ed the river was “ona stand”; so, with the 
happy optimism of his race, he was ready 
to discard family responsibilities and seek 
diversion and fresh meat in our company. 





T was a day to be long remembered. 

With Jim as steersman and Wyatt hand- 
ling the bow paddle, I deadheaded on the 
middle seat and was, as our field-trial 
friends so patly express it, the gun. 

We secured plenty of ’coons. I don’t 
recall how many. In fact, I do not greatly 
enjoy shooting raccoons. I am too fond of 
them personally to get much kick out of 
killing them, and hunted them more to 
please the darkies than on my own account. 
However, I do recall vividly the amuse- 
ment Jim and Wyatt derived from the 
trick we played on the alligator. 

Jim’s eye was remarkably keen. He 
could steer through a maze of trees in the 
backwater and at the same time sight more 
game than anyone else in the boat. As we 
were easing noiselessly® along through 
medium-thick woods he slowed down his 
stroke. Wyatt, in the bow, sensing the 
action, ceased paddling. The boat drifted. 

“Look, suh, over to de lef’ at de big 
gator,” said Jim in a conversational tone. 
Our negroes have a notion that if one 
speaks right out loud a *gator won't pay 
any attention, but that if one speaks in a 
low tone or whispers they will take alarm. 

We looked in the direction indicated, 
and there, fast asleep on a log in the sun- 
shine, lay a monster alligator. Wyatt 
turned to me, and over his honest counten- 
ance I saw a look of apprehension spread- 
ing. His mind had leaped forward to the 
coming summer, when the plantation would 
be overrun with his children and his colts 
and his pigs. He knew that children, colts 
and pigs can be raised together in the 
swamiplands, but he also knew that one 
cannot mix twelve-foot alligators in with 
them and hope for any degree of success. 

I silently handed each of my companions 
a buckshot shell. No words were neces- 
sary. With white teeth showing in a broad 
grin, they slipped the shells in their five- 
dollar single-barrels. I also put in the 
same load, and at a word from me the 
three reports sounded as one. 

We had no idea of killing the alligator. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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This department is intended to be a common meeting ground for campers and woodcrafters. Kinks and ideas concerning the trails and woods 
are welcomed for publication. Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by DONALD H. COLE 


The Woodsman’s Compass 


HERE is nothing particularly 
modern about the compass. At 
least 2,000 years ago the Chinese 
knew something about the polaric 
properties of lodestone, and in the twelfth 
century the compass had become known 
and applied for practical use in Europe. 
Yet, despite the time that has elapsed 
since the discovery and application of 
this highly important principle of polaric 
attraction, it is surprising how often the 
compass is not recognized at its true worth, 
but is both under- and over-estimated. 

The native backwoodsman 
seldom carries a compass to 
guide him, and is inclined to 
regard it as something to be 
used only by greenhorns. He 
depends on the sun, the stars, 
the direction of the wind, and 
on landmarks that the ama- 
teur woodsman overlooks, or 
does not understand, and he 
makes his way through wild- 
erness country as easily as 
the urbanite finds his way 
about a large city. Yet the 
compass can be of value even 
to him, particularly in the 
way of more accurate bear- 
ings that may save him time 
and trouble in locating his 
objective. 

The inexperienced man, on 
the other hand, quite often 
looks on the compass as a 
rather miraculous instrument 
which, if thoroughly under- 
stood, will almost literally 
take the lost man by the hand 
and lead him homeward. This 
is expecting a bit too much. 
Actually, a compass is cap- 
able of doing just one thing. 
It points steadfastly to the 
magnetic north and, from its 
ability to do this, the traveler 
can pick out any point in 
the 360 degrees of circum- 
ference that surrounds him 
and follow it accurately as 
long as he desires. But, if 
he wants to reach any par- 
ticular place, he must know 
in what direction that place 
lies. Everything connected 





By H. L. Nason 


with the use of a compass depends on that. 

From someone will probably come the 
question, “Of what use then is a compass 
to the lost man?” And it is quite true that 
if one has no knowledge of the lay of the 
land, has no baseline or landmark toward 
which he can steer a course, and has not 
even a rough idea of his position with 
reference to camp, then the compass is of 
little or no use to him. But a man who 
goes into deep woods as totally unpre- 
pared as all that should most certainly 
never be allowed to leave camp alone. 


A fisherman’s camp at Virgin Falls on the Nipigon River, Ontario 
Photo Canadian National Railways 


In going into new territory, the first 
thing that the experienced man does is to 
get as good an idea as possible of the lay 
of the land. If there is a reliable map 
available it is well to carry it when leay- 
ing camp; if there is none, a rough sketch 
map that shows the general direction of 
the main waterway and its tributaries and 
of the adjacent ridges and valleys, and 
also shows the relative positions of the 
mountains, lakes and burnt lands of the 
surrounding country, may be of value 
many times during travels there. The 
dyed-in-the-wool woodsman 
invariably carries such a 
sketch map, but it is a men- 
tal one, and in his mind’s eye 
he can see each important 
topographical detail as re- 
lated to the others and to his 
own present position. A good 
woodsman generally knows 
within a quarter mile or less 
the position that one hour or 
ten hours of travel have taken 
him. If he does get lost or 
the territory is unfamiliar to 
him, he still knows his gen- 
eral position and the gen- 
eral direction he should take, 
and from this he works his 
way out of his difficulties. 





UT the man who goes 
into wilderness coun- 
try only occasionally can not 
absorb and retain these de- 
tails as easily as the woods- 
man who has done nothing 
else all his life. Consequent- 
ly, he puts his sketch map on 
paper to keep an orderly 
arrangement re it, and to 
reassure him when he gets 
lost, if this should happen. 
The landmarks shown on 
the sketch map _ illustrated 
herewith could be obtained 
by a few compass bearings 
taken from camp and from 
the top of a nearby ridge, and 
by several hours of trave 
along the river. It could be 
put on paper in five minutes. 
To illustrate the value of 
such information, suppose the 
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owner of this sketch map leaves camp 
some gray, overcast morning, goes east- 
ward to the hardwood ridge and continues 
down the other side into the dense growth 
beyond. He travels for an hour or more 
in what he considers an easterly direction, 
perhaps consulting his compass occasion- 
ally, but more likely not. At the end of 
‘hig time he starts a deer from a thicket 
and fires several quick shots at it. After 
4 vain attempt to find any blood trail and 
eventually losing the tracks on hard 
ground, he suddenly comes to the realiza- 
tion that he hasn’t the slightest idea in 
what direction camp lies. 

Here is a fine setting for another “lost 
hunter” tragedy, but in this case the man 
is prepared for such a mishap, and he 
knows that the situation is not serious 
unless made so by his own actions. Con- 
sulting his watch, he finds that he has 
traveled not over an hour and a half, 
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A rough sketch map of surrounding coun- 
try may be of value on many occasions 


which would be perhaps five miles in a 
straight line but considerably less as one 
travels through the woods. The deer had 
gone off to his right—a southerly direc- 
tion—and he had followed it for perhaps 
ten minutes. He also knew that it was his 
tendency to bear rather strongly to the 
right when walking without checking his 
course, so the chances were that he was 
at least a half mile south of a straight 
easterly course from camp. If these cal- 
culations were roughly correct, a course 
about 20 degrees north of west should 
bring him back to a familiar part of the 
ridge, but if it did not, then he would 
continue straight to his real baseline, the 
river, deliberately planning to strike it 
well to the south of camp, where he would 
then turn northward and without having 
to waste time wondering whether camp 
lay above or below him on the river. 





HE establishment of a baseline is very 

important for one cruising through un- 
tracked forests, and one should keep in 
mind at all times his general position with 
relation to it. Such a baseline may be a 
river, a long lake frontage, a clearly de- 
fined tote road, a ranger’s telephone line, 
or one may take advantage of some dis- 
tinetive landmark such as a nearby peak 
or prominent ridge that can be recognized 
irom any direction. 

For accurate travel by compass, hold 
the instrument in the palm of one hand, 
breast high and somewhat away from the 
body, and turn it with the other hand until 
the zero or north mark on the compass 
ring is directly under the north end of 
the needle. Then sight over the needle 
Pivot and along the point on the com- 
pass ring that represents the direction to 
be traveled to a tree or other object as 
lar ahead as possible. Walk to this object, 
take a new bearing in the same manner 
as the first, and continue the march. Under 
Many conditions, a direction that is rough- 
Yaccurate and that is checked by occasion- 





al references to the compass will suffice. 

A compass should not be held close to 
a rifle, ax, or any other metal article that 
would affect its action. If one suspects 
that the compass is being influenced by 
some metallic object about the person, 
place the compass on a stump or on the 
ground and step back a pace to read it. 
A vein of iron ore sometimes bothers 
compass action, but this is rare and can 
be checked upon by taking other readings 
a short distance away. 

Compass variation is another factor that 
must be considered, though a surprising 
number of compass users are unaware 
that such a thing exists. For some reason, 
not yet fully understood, the compass 
needle points to the true north only on a 
very irregular, wavy line from the North 
Pole to the South Pole. In all other places 
it points a varying number of deg. ces to 
the east or the west of it. For instance, at 
Allagash Lake, Maine, the variation is 
about 20 degrees west, but at Portland, 
Oregon, it is 23 degrees east. The varia- 
tion for different sections of the country 
can be obtained from the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., or 
it is usually stated on large-scale maps of 
particular regions. Compass variation 
must be taken into account when using a 
compass with a map whose direction 
meridian points to true north, 

To orient a map, place the compass on 
the map so that the N-S line of the com- 
pass dial is exactly parallel with the N-S 
line of the map meridian. Then, without 
moving the compass, turn the map until 
the compass needle shows the correct 
number of degrees East or West of North, 
as the case may be. If the meridian on 
the map represents the magnetic north 
instead of true north—as is usually the 
case with a sketch map—it is only neces- 
sary to turn the map until the compass 
needle and the map meridian both point 
in the same direction. 

For ordinary use, one of two types of 
compasses will be entirely satisfactory. 
The first is the simple box or needle 
compass, which has a magnetized needle 
on a pivot, beneath which the graduations 
on the compass card or ring are perma- 
nently fixed to the bottom of the box. 
The other is the so-called floating dial 
type which has the compass card fastened 
on top of the needle. This latter type is a 
bit easier to use, for the card turns with 
the needle and the points ef direction are 
always correctly oriented. On the other 














Orienting a map so that its topographical 
details lie in the same direction as the 
land it represents 


hand, it is not quite so sensitive as the 
plain needle compass and it wears faster 
on the pivot. 

Bearings on the woodsman’s compass 
are read in degrees instead of being 
marked with the 32 points, as in the old 
type of mariner’s compass. These gradu- 
ations may read clockwise about the circle 
from 0 degrees to 360 degrees, from 0 to 
90 in each quadrant, or from 0 to 180 in 
each half circle. For general purposes, the 
method used in marking does not greatly 
matter. On the surveyor’s compass, the 
degrees are usually numbered in reverse | 
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order, that is from 360 to 0, and the 
cardinal points E and W are also re- 
versed. As the surveyor uses the compass, 
this makes reading easier and less liable 
to error, but for ordinary use it is unneces- 
sary and might prove confusing. 

No compass should be taken into the 
woods that is not set in a case which can 
be closed, in order to protect the interior 
from moisture and from breakage. A good 
precaution is to attach the compass with 
a piece of shoestring or cord to a button- 
hole made at the top edge of the shirt 
pocket, and also one should make certain 
that the pocket has a buttoned flap to keep 
its contents from falling out. 


OVERHAULING TIME FOR 


CANOES 
By Elon Jessup 

PRING is the ideal time for getting 

your canoe into fighting trim for the 
rest of the year. It’s been on the rack for 
several months and consequently has be- 
come thoroughly dry, which means that 
you have perfect working conditions as 
regards putting on new paint and varnish. 
Maybe your particular craft doesn’t need 
any paint, but it is pretty certain to re- 
quire new varnish. Almost any canoe 
ought to be revarnished at least once a 
year, both inside and out. 

Is the old color in presentable shape? 
If so, better not touch it. Simply get busy 
with warm water, soap powder and a 
scrubbing brush, both on the inside and 
outside of the craft. Then, if you wish a 
really smooth job, go over every inch of 
the boat with some very fine sandpaper ; 
but not until the boat is thoroughly dry. 
Follow this with a couple of coats of good 
spar varnish, leaving plenty of time for the 
first coat to dry and harden before laying 
on the second. Varnish is wonderful medi- 
cine, the best sort of conditioner for the 
average canoe’s health. 

In certain cases, the foregoing simple 
treatment won't be enough. Maybe the old 
color coat is badly checked and cracked. 
Be guided by your own good judgment as 
to what ought to be done. As a general 
rule, it’s wise even in this case not to 
tamper much with the old color unless 
there’s an obvious need for doing so. 
Sandpaper can do a lot in smoothing 
matters out. First use paper that is slight- 


| ly on the coarse side and follow it with a 


fine paper. Then put on one or two coats 
of new paint and lastly the varnish. This 
sort of treatment chiefly applies to a canoe 
on which the original color has become 
somewhat scarred. 

Consider now, a genuine surgical case, 
an old and badly abused craft from which 
all the old paint and varnish has to be 
removed. The checking and cracking are 
so bad that you won't be able to acquire 
a presentable surface otherwise. In some 
cases the boat may further require a new 
coat of filler in the canvas, but such cases 
are extreme. You had better not disturb 
the original filler unless you can possibly 
help it. Canvas filler is a protective sub- 
stance thicker than ordinary paint, which is 


| rubbed into the weave of the canvas be- 


fore new paint goes on. 

What’s the best way to peel off the 
old damaged paint ? A good many canoeists 
use a plumber’s blow-torch, thereby get- 
ting a wonderfully quick action. The 


| torch blisters the paint, which is readily 





scraped off, but it takes something of an 
expert to do the job properly. Unless con- 
stant caution is used, the canvas is likely 
to become scorched and generally harmed. 

Another way of taking off old paint 
consists in applying a paste of soap and 
hot water. Probably the most satisfactory 
method, however, is a marine-paint re- 
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mover. When you see the paint beginning 
to soften, scrape it off ; and don't wait too 
long, for if you do it will harden again 
A fairly dull scraper having rounded 
corners is the best sort to use; shar 
corners may pick up threads in the cloth, 
After the old paint is off, the question 
arises as to whether or not the canyas 
ought to be treated with new filler. Only 
in cases where the weave of the canyas 
obviously shows is there likely to be any 
need for this. If filler is required, rub jt 
thoroughly into the weave of the cloth 
until all the pores are filled; then allow it 
to dry and harden. Later, smooth down 
with very fine sandpaper. New filler and 
subsequent paint and varnish will give 
a new lease of life to an apparently worn- 
out canoe. As suggested previously, how- 
ever, let the original filler alone, unless 
there is really need for renewing it. 
Before laying on new paint, make a 
thorough-going inspection of your boat 
with a view to locating any slight leaks, 
A tiny leak that you can hardly see may 
elude you unless you look sharply. Some- 
times an invisible leak can be located if 
you place your mouth against a suspected 
spot and breathe in through the mouth. Fill 
in all small leaks with a canoe cement, 


IGGER leaks are another matter, nor 

do you wait until spring to plug any 
such. No one, of course, ought to embark 
upon a canoe cruise without carrying a 
mending kit, but on the supposition that 
there’s none present and the boat sudden- 
ly springs an up-and-coming leak, what's 
the next best thing to be done? Some sort 
of patch that will keep the lake out untila 
more permanent patch can be installed. 
The woods method of long tradition is 
the patch of hot spruce pitch or gum 
Sometimes it cracks when cold again, but 
it is less likely to do so if you mix a 
little grease with it during the heating. 
Another patching method is a candle, the 
wax being allowed to drip into the leak 
after the candle is lighted. In case the hole 


> te 


A broadside landing is best for the canoe 


is of fair size, you had better plug it first 
with a packing such as moss and then 
seal this thoroughly with the drippings. 
\dhesive tape may also work for a while, 
provided you stick it to a surface that 1s 
absolutely dry. 

As to the best way to make a stronger 
and permanent patch, much depends upo® 
the seriousness of the leak. Does the! 
run through both canvas and planking 
You'll probably need a patch of sturdy 
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BOOTS WITH THE 
COMFORT OF SLIPPERS 





THE BASS RANGER 


EXPLORE. Hike. Hunt. Whatever you 
do—be sure your feet are comfortable. 
Bass Ranger Boots are as comfortable 
as Indian slippers. Genuine moccasins 
—with one single piece of leather ex- 
tending all the way under the foot. 
Finest quality. Smart and durable. 
Write for a free catalog showing 
many models. Ask for the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer. No obligation. 


G.H. BASS & CO. 


Wilton, Maine _ 


25 Main St. 









BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 


West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with no other tool but a 
= Postpaid, $1.35. (West of Rock- 
$1.50.) Write for catalog on trailer 
hardw ware and camping trailers. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
455 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


BEMIS HIKER'S TENT 


No poles required. Erect on 
canoe paddies, short sticks or 
suspend fromtree branch .Sew- 
ed- a proof floor. Insect- 

roof, rain-proof, ventilated, 
Green or 


















ight, convenient: 
khaki. Write for FREE CAM- 
BER'S MANUAL, ‘The Art of 
Camping’’,and nameof dealer. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


401 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BROOKS TENTS 


BROOKS SQUARE | 

é UMBRELLA TENTS 

Oras TENT USED BY EXPERIENCED CAMPERS EVERYWHERE 
TWO-WAY TENTS _ 

THE PRACTICAL “POLELESS” ] 

TENT fl i} 

Complete Catalog on request tg 


The BROOKS COMPANY '855,A24°A0E ST. 
[TEXTS AND AWNINGS | (PR eee 


A WHALE OF A 
IN TRAILE 


COMPLETE :kitch- 
enette, berths for four, cook 
stove, ice box, tables, screens, electric 














lights, closets for guns and fishing tackle. 


When you stop, EXPAND your Coach and 

yOu get twice the room! Split-Coach is the 

Py, OM) trailer that gives this added comfort: 
Write us today and — 


Get Low Prices 


SPLIT-COACH MOTOR CORP 
YORK, PA. 








Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 | 





canvas painted on both sides with white 
lead. Tuck it under the canvas covering 
and nail with copper tacks. It will be 
even stronger if then reinforced by a small 
strip of cedar on the inside of the canoe. 

You'll find, however, that the average 
leak can be plugged quite as well, if not 
better, by a patch of thin transparent silk, 
which has the advantage of being less in 
evidence. Fill the hole with canoe cement, 
varnish the silk patch on one side and 
paste it over, and later varnish its outer 
side as well. This silk patch idea also goes 
well on cracked flooring, in either an all- 
wood or a canvas canoe. If you use silk of 
the transparent variety, the patching is 
scarcely noticeable. During the spring 
overhaul, cover some of the floor cracks 
accordingly. 

Don’t subject your canoe to avoidable 
strains. Prominent among such might be 
mentioned the following: grounding in 
shallow water, bow-on beach landings, 
standing in a beached canoe, taking the 
craft ashore or carrying it to water with 
any weight aboard. A broadside landing 
is preferable to bow-on, and when you 
step into the craft, be sure it is floating 
freely. When taken ashore, it ought to 
be placed bottom-up on the ground, the 
length of one gunwale resting evenly upon 
the ground. Similarly, when lowering it, 
ease the boat down easily and cautiously. 
In case one end is dropped abruptly, you 


| needn’t be surprised at the subsequent ap- 


pearance of a leak. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TO PREVENT CHECKING ON LOGS 


I am planning on building a log cabin this 
spring. Is there any way that I can prevent 
checking on the logs? I have asked several build- 
ers and they say it can’t be done. 


Ans.—It is true that checking is difficult to 
prevent. As a matter of fact, one is safe in say- 
ing that it can’t be entirely prevented. Chilson 
D. Aldrich, who knows plenty about log-cabin 
design, has a method that helps a good deal and 
which, I understand, has been very successful. 
The point is, however, that you can’t be in a 
hurry to build your cabin. 

The best thing to do is to select logs this spring 
for use next year. These should be cut and the 
bark ripped off in a strip two inches wide, for 
the entire length of the be. Two such scorings 
should be made, one on pon side of the log— 
that is, on opposite sides. When the logs are 
placed on skids to dry out, care should be taken 
that they do not touch each other. 

The chances are that whatever checking will 
appear will be along the line of the scorings 
Then when you use the logs fer building your 
cabin, all you have to do is place the logs in such 
a way that the checkings, which are on opposite 
sides of the logs, are facing up and down, and 
thereby hidden from view. 

CampinG Epiror. 


HE FIXES THOSE RED BUGS 


I notice in the March Firetp & STREAM you 
had an inquiry for a preventive for red bugs, 
sometimes called ‘ “‘chiggers,” red mites, etc., cor- 
rectly called harvest mites (Trombidium sp.). 

am very susceptible to these pests and I have 
a positive preventive which I would like to pass 
on to other sufferers. I say positive—it has always 
been so for me and I have recommended it to 
several friends and it worked perfectly for them; 
others might not find it satisfactory, I got my 
experience in my home state, Mississippi. Simply 
dust the body with flowers of sulphur, under the 
arms, the chest and from the waist down, es- 
pecially the legs from the knee down. For several 
years my work took me where I was exposed 
to the pests every day, and when not working 
{ was hunting or fishing, I kept a talcum-powder 
can full of sulphur and dusted myself with it 
every morning before going out. Do this thor- 
oughly and you will not get a chigger. The fumes 
of sulphur are very deadly to all mites and 
spiders. This is much more pleasant to use than 
kerosene and much more effective. The remedies 
you suggest after getting the red bugs are very 
good, but it is better not to get them on you in 
the first place. 

I know that this preventive is good and simply 
want to pass it along so the other fellow may 
enjoy a day in the woods without having to suffer 
the tortures of hell from these pests for a week 
afterward. 

T. Hatem. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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e A TA-PAT-CO SLEEPING BAG is 
tent, blankets, balsam boughs—all in one. 
Sets up quickly for comfortable night’s 
sleep. Comes with sheets (or blankets), 
pillows, canopy top. Enough insulating 
Kapok to float four men. Light, compact, 
double waterproofed. Hygienic construc- 
tion (it breathes). Adjustable to all tem- 
peratures. Bought in quantities by U. S 
Govt. Model shown is Style 56 with car- 
rying harness, removable sheets—prive 
$15.50. Patented bug and “varmint” proof 
mosquito netting attachment and Airubber 
mattress extra. See TA-PAT-CO SLEEP- 
ING BAGS at your dealer’s today. Write 
us for free folder describing complete line 
of bags from $8.25 to $31.00. Please men- 
tion dealer’s name. 


Tapatco 
SLEEPING BAGS 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE Co. 
Dept. A-5, Greenfield, Ohio, or 

Dept. A-5, 14 Pearl St., New York City 
Please send me free folder on Ta-Pat-Co Bags. 


Name. 





Street 
City & State. 


Designed by Woodsmen 
for Comfort and Wear 











THE TAILOR MADE 
HATCHET 


Every sportsman who knows his hatchets 
insists on the best—a P-V hatchet. Hand- 
fashioned from the finest crucible steel 
money can buy. Tempered just right by a 
special P-V process. Perfectly balanced 
to give you the maximum results with 
minimum effort. 
At Your Dealer’s or Post Paid Direct 


2 Min, Ti hae, IR. nk cnstcecinesercstitecciocss = 40 
1% ibs 115° -in. handle eevee $2.50 
2, 2%, V2, 2% lbs., 26- -in. handle = 75 


Price includes riveted heavy leather case 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


THE PEAVEY MFG. CO., BREWER, MAINE 











Self-Built DeLuxe House Trailer gives 
you practical, economical travel- 
convenience, pleasure or busi- 
ness. Completely equipped in- 
teriors—4 models. essive 
Buying Plan. Any workman ca: 
build. Beautiful new Trailer Builders 
Guide, 1 50 illustrations; all a ixmous Ball & Socket Hitches; Combi- 
my 





NOW ...A CUSTOM MADE 
CAMEL’S WOOL 
SLEEPING BAG 

$2700 sctiveres 


The remarkable warmth-retaining and insulating qual- 


FORTY-NINERS 
(Continued from page 81) 


We knew ’gators of that size were not 
killed with shotguns, but I feel sure that 
the fright we gave him stopped his growth 
and caused him to leave the country. As 


| the buckshot glanced from his horny armor 
| and whined off among the trees he left 


his log with a splash that wet the sur- 
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HAND-SPEARING JAGUARS 
(Continued from page 41) 


and stare into the jungle blackness from 
which the sound had come. I patted his 
warm, sleek head. Valente did not have tp 
be blessed with the power of speech 
knew just what he was thinking, 

I pushed on the long oar. Slowly the 
boat turned in to the bank; its nog 


camel Will survive temperatures that freeze sheep ana | rOUNding scenery to a height of fifteen feet. ground on the soft mud. Soon I had ovr 
lambs to death, “My carved emerald ring for a bale | The waves he created rocked our skiff as mooring rope tied to the limb of an over- : 
0 camels woo was re oer ahz postec in 1 4 o 2 4 r ° f ~ $ 
bazaars of Bokhara. and Oriental potentates have been if we were crossing the wake of a steam- hanging tree. 
known to pay similar fabulous prices for the wool of c 4 c his - , > ef, e 
none to, baz slater fabutons prices ter the wel of boat. W e could mark his course by the Before I went to sleep I heard that sam 
carce 10 use as a filling for sleeping bags, except at swaying of small trees. deep roar again, and also a female's ap. ‘ 
a cost only within the reach of the wealthy. Realizing j ic 7 . ~os a , ' j ; 
the great advantages of a filling of camels fleece in Jim put his ow n construction on this. sw er—and I determined that in the mom. a 
sleeping beg, we ot re fortunate in being able to con- y ah, yah, Cap n! he chortled. “He ing I would go out, alone and with only f 
ract ir p , zular supply and are 7 ’ . - « ; r - \ 
tract in the Orient for a regular supply and are now pee swim fas enough to suit hisself. He a! a hg ae — ‘oi . 
a ea > grabbin’ de trees when he pass ’em an’ Yaybreak. Breakfast. nheeded pro. 
Golden West Sleeping Bag snatchin’ hisself along.” tests on the part of Apparicio, because of 
100% Camel’s Wool Filling The incident struck Jim and Wyatt as the difficult character of the. country b 
cent being extremely funny, and it was worth Soon I was on my way. : 





much to hear their remarks during the 
balance of the day concerning the alliga- 
tor’s antics, his probable remarks to him- 
self and his present whereabouts. 


Valente needed no instructions. He im- 
mediately disappeared into the underbrush 
in the lead of the other dogs, At last, 
weary, hot and scratched, I heard that 


i es ° ° 
as Ee I bet he thought jedgmunt day done welcome bark announcing to the world a 
“the — ~~ | come when dem buckshots struck him in large and me in particular that he had 
a de flank,” said Wyatt. overtaken the king of the jungle and 
CUSTOM print “by Sportsmen _ for Sportsmen’. “Dat the fust ’gator I ever see kin jump brought him at bay. 
overing of featherw q terproof, ed fabric . ’ ° ° : i 
None weighs only & poate, Wines tott lana lak a spring-frawg,” replied Jim. Once, as I approached nearer to the 
ide and bottom permitting complete opening for cleun- “He ’bout passin’ Choctaw Bluff by dis scene of what I was already picturing a 
ing and airing. Zipper protected with weather flap ° ps , ¢ ~ - 
outside and inside flap to prevent contact of zipper with time,” Wyatt would say. my first solo hand-to-claw combat, my 
Steed. aoe ais Siuicece tadaee and coal Eee A little while later Jim would observe, heart gave an extra leap as I heard the 
ture—Many other desirable features, In fact the “He turnin’ de ben’ at Madison’s now.” shrill yelp of pain from one of the dogs 
“GOLDEN ‘EST’ SLEEPING BAG has * ry- ¢ . ° A 
—- a ee ee eee Happy race of people. I stopped short. A faint yapping assured 
Wslee sadier fev tnseseciinn ebreuter. wlth There have been many others—men, me that it was not Valente and that the 
ay fi ter g circu ; 7. ‘ @s 
samples of camel’s wool and covering boys, dogs. I cannot close without mention unfortunate individual had gotten away 
oe showing also other sleeping of that sterling crowd of sportsmen in the with probably only a minor injury. But 
ags and camping equipment. . > ‘ wit ’ ; ; 
lar West, who were equally keen on flush- it was good evidence that the tigre was in 
J. L. STUART MFG. CO. ing a buck or bucking a flush, and with bad disposition and quite willing to fight 
FRONT ST. COR. PINE | whom I wet my favorite flies (the Garden 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. Hackle and the Grasshopper King) in the 


odudadadadadadadadedudadadadadadada 











streams of those beautiful high mountain 
meadows and tramped the canons of the 
Sangre de Cristos in search of (notice I say 


Nes and then, as I came quite close,a 
rattling roar stopped me in my tracks. 
I tested the fastening of my spear head to 








LAavel an Covered Wagon i= eases of”) the elusive audle dear end the shaft and touched the razor-sharp - 
: ‘ild t k a They recomnined the fanatical blade appraisingly. With apprehension | 

AN SAVE a ~ . af Pi 2 . nica" remembered the botch I had made of my _ 

— for CAMPING g a a h SY Got 6 dual aaa in initial attempt to become a sagayero. Now T 

welcoming him, both a stranger ar ten- paper ; > ghie ts taeae a 

HUNTING ¢ FISHING « TOURING derfoot, to the inner circle of the “Ten Joaquim was not at my side to take care : 


of any mistake which I might make, 


@ You'll be amazed at the 
completeness, the luxury, 
the convenience and homl- 
ness of a Covered Wagon 
Trailer. It’s ruggedly de- 
signed for cross continent 


Pointers’ Club.” I would rather have the 
letter they wrote me last Christmas, say- 
| ing “Deacon, we miss you. Come back,” 
| than to be high man at Camp Perry next 


























At last, when I stopped, I could hear the K 
big cat breathing. He was probably not 4 
more than twenty or thirty feet away, yet of 
I could not get a glimpse of him because t 

















will not stain or irritate the skin. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us a dollar bill 


and we will mail you. postpaid, a convenient pocket size 














we had raised on a lone pair of jacks. 
Those brown faces that beamed at us 


The spear point had sunk fully eight 
inches into the side of the animal’s shot 


travel. It’s built fora family summer. yd he omer? : 
of four—hasdavenport type So, in retrospect, it is not the memory of the thick undergrowth. I — whe | pi 
beds, toilet, clothes locker, £ the } rwhy sane 4 | Is of fist of turning back—to get my rifle, whic 
eletrc lights, epacious kit: o ath pS to _ wd om a 4 I 1S". now so desperately missed. There was m : 
chen equipped with enamel emptied on the grass that stands out sharp- . agate ; 
sink, 20 gal. water tank, est in the mind’s eye when we gaze upward ©" to see me turn back except Valente 
ntry, cupboards, large ice : eee : * and the other dogs, I argued with myseli. ( 
x, stove, vegetable bins, through the pipe smoke at the trophy Even Apparicio was only an Indias Ma 
dish racks, ete. Willlastalife hanging over the fireplace, or run across |", § conti ancl avinced by slau 
time. Built in two distinet it in the attic behind a trunk where our ©" 2N@ could easily be convinced by 2m 13 
models—both | outstandi | se ° : : any sort of fabricated story. I hesitated, es 
values at $375 and | wife has put it. It is the recollection of the wavered, then closed my perspiring hand , 
Detroit, Some dealer helping hands, happy voices and familiar . 2 co ancar sneeae 
territories open F . a little tighter upon the spear shaft and 
peregrine -d FREE—[lus- faces of those with whom we roamed. al cola j 
COVERED WAGON CO. | tratedliterature moved cautiously forward. 
11848 E. Jefferson Ave, Or send 10c for There was a sudden snarl, the bushe: 
Detroit, Michigan new grater HOSE gentle hands that helped us to parted, and a great yellow and black body E 
Tress Bock. mount our horse when we were small leaped through the air toward me. “ 
and our legs were short; those willing gained an_ instantaneous  impressi0! p 
hands that helped us carry the load when it which I shall never forget, of two sets 0 $ 
was heavy, and those rotten hands we got widely distended claws and a large rou’ « 
P a that helped us lose our last white chip. head with an open mouth fringed with B 
SCENTO Those soft voices that called us at day- dark yellow teeth. Almost unconscious!) $ 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. break to follow old Sport after quail; I had brought my spear into position, The 
BLACK FLIES AND MOSQUITOES those welcome voices that called us at impact very nearly upset me, and I hat 
The new scientific preparation that actually repels these | Supper-time to “come and get it,” and that peculiar feeling, which only an ex Cat 
pests Endorsed by leading sportsmen. Pleasant to use, those doubting voices that called us when perienced hunter knows, that I had missed! Kits 


ask. de oday oO elay 
oman p= het By Washington C. H., Ohio through the palm leaves; those black der. It held him, and I desperately puste e 
faces that shone with congratulations when it deeper—yet I knew that it was not ® Ee 
RUT) mis RITZY rraicer we brought down the game, and those a vital spot. He thrashed and roared J 
: ea | devilish faces that grinned jubilantly jerked me about. , fade 
A Gensine Set of Blurpriots and across the table from behind a stack of I realized that I must withdraw the b U 
— chips a foot high that used to belong to us. and try again for the vital spot, oF t co 
Seen? ARLE WITH NOVEL. The foregoing, brethren, is what goes beast would eventually tear himself loose . 
Se ee eee, peas into making a forty-niner; and when the and rip me to pieces. Jerking out the spe 
ee See ee cecoan ox Semaeaen Axe Gnane® atkins athemithes tx ain ly 1 int, I made a desperate leap backwa 
On08 Cons Atene wes On 2 nO cosine mm Semaine 4x0 © entire situation is accurately summed up point, I ma lesp ate fall 8 
RITZY CABIN TRAILER, WAPAKONETA. OHIO among us, aren't we all? into a slight opening. Before I could See 
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RS —— | set myself the jaguar was upon me again, 
CABIN CARAVANS | apparently determined to fight it out. He | 
By a and — with the savagery of | 
ai : - a demon gone mad. 
‘eh x > Somehow I managed to bring my spear | 
have to point into position, and the impact of his 
eech—| body against it caused one of my feet to 
slip out from under me and I went down 
wly the on one knee. But with the leverage of his 
Mi Pca heavy body fighting against my spear I 
had our managed to rise upright, and with all the 
an over: strength I could possibly muster into eve- YOUR 
ry muscle in my body I desperately forced 
rat same WINGED HOME the animal over and pinned him to the . 
ale’s an- STREAMLINED into 1935's modern mode. Each car- grt und. My blade had pierced him full in H D5 AWAN? 
ie morn- avan bears the accuracy mark of the production line to- the thre vat. I pushed it deeper and deeper 
‘ith only en ATL ‘efficient galleys ¥ eubonehe-tienane- into his struggling body. His eyes were 
: nizing dinettes . . . uncluttered living space for com- green, and his broadly distended claws | FR M BHR 
ed pro- oo ty outdoors . . berths as refreshing as reached for me, within less than eighteen | 
cause of PEapeIPUl, designing. hmaatone apustetennain, duy- inches of my hand. : 
country able con automotive engineering. Five models, winged Then a wonderful feeling crept over me, 
~ and wingless, at five prices to meet your requirements. as I began to sense a weakening in his 
Showrooms and dealers in major cities. , ee 
He in- FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE: struggles. A paw slipped off the spear 
lerbrush WINGED HOME TRAILER CORP. | shaft and dropped listlessly. He coughed 
At last GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN ———_—_| loudly, and it was a different tone of cough. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
ard that LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
world at 
he had VERY bi h is i 
alc aa E ig-game hunter is in- 
5 ~ PER terested in the Taylor Graz- 
to the REAL OUT DOCK ing Act, which has to do with the || 
uring & Se public domain in_ the Rocky 
het. a Mountain States. Watch for “NO ZL 
» aay MAN’S WILD LIFE” and see Your country home— your ranch house, 
an what Arthur H. Carhart has to hunting-and-fishing lodge or —oe 
assalll say on the subject in the June is- woods — your houseboat, yacht or oo 
that & sue. Certainly our wild game must cruiser. ... Why not make them more liv- 
: not be sacrificed in the interests of able through your own independent means 
a a few men grazing cattle and || of light and power—with a Kohler Electric 
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Ques. While on a short canoe trip last 
summer, | had the misfortune to drop my 
camera overboard. I later retrieved it from 
the water and, after cleaning and replacing 
the bellows, it was none the worse for the 
accident, What I regretted more than the 
inconvenience and trouble tt caused, how- 
ever, was the loss of a roll of exposed 
films that were in the camera at the time 
and which it was impossible to re-take. 1s 
there any way that I might have saved 
those films, although they 


How to take better photographs when you are hunting, 


fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


bubbles have been driven out or not. Only 
the portions best suited to lens making 
are selected; and the fact that small bub- 
bles occur in the finished product does not 
in any manner indicate inferior quality of 
the lens or of the results it will produce. 


Ques. I have recently taken an interest 
in making some photographs of cats and 
dogs dressed up in doll clothes; but the 
critters seem to think it’s a game and I 





were in the water a couple 


of hours? (W. B.) 


Ans. Water does not 
damage films — provided 
they are kept wet until de- 
veloped. Had you remov- 
ed the roll of films just as 
you do normally, put a 
rubber band or = string 
around the roll to keep it 
from unwinding, and 
dropped it into a bottle or 
other container of clean 
water until you could get 
it to a place to be develop- 
ed, the negatives should 
have come out just as 
good as though they had 
not been “drowned.” If 
allowed to dry the film 
will stick to the paper 
and, of course, be ruined. 


Last month I answered 
a question regarding the 
possibility of amateurs 
selling some of the excep- 
tional photographs that 
they make. Since then I 
have been informed of an 
individual who was paid 
the neat sum of $10,000.00 
(yes, ten thousand dollars, 
American money!) for a 
single photograph that he 
made. The lucky camera 
addict was R. C. Miller, of Pierre, South 
Dakota, and he won the above-men- 
tioned pin-money (photo-money, I suppose 
I should say) as First Prize in a Baby 
Picture Contest conducted by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. The photo was of Mil- 
ler’s daughter Marilyn. After all, may- 
be the little daughter had something to do 
with it—but it does prove there are pos- 
sibilities with a camera. (Janitor) 


Ques. When a lens has bubbles in it, 
does that mean it is inferior in quality and 
will these bubbles interfere with taking 
good photographs? C3. 3. Bed 


Ans. Quite the contrary. Small air bub- 
bles in a photographic lens are in reality 
a mark of quality. Optical glass which is 
sufficiently clear and homogeneous cannot 
be produced without them. The materials 
must be heated for a certain length of 
time and to a specified degree, then stopped 
at just the right time whether all the air 








Photo by Harold McCracken 
The above is a good example of the possibility of enlarging your movie 
negatives. The insert shown is actual size 


can't gel them to stay in one place long 
enough. Is there any way I can overcome 


this difficulty? (J. B. B.) 


Ans. The best way to handle domestic, 
or even wild, animals for purposes of mak- 
ing “staged” photos is to feed them a very 
large meal. It is a wise plan to have them 
“very hungry” before the big meal is set 
before them. This almost invariably pro- 
duces an amiable, lazy, easy-to-handle 
condition in any animal. 


Ques. I have been doing my own en- 
larging of negatives made with my dimin- 
utive camera. I find it exceedingly inter- 
esting and much cheaper than taking them 
to a commercial concern. The only dif- 
ficulty I have experienced is in getting the 
negatives properly focused on the enlarging 
paper. The negatives are unquestionably 
sharp,as I have examined them with a mag- 
nifying glass. Is there any “kink” you can 
suggest that might help me? (Amateur) 
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ASK ME! <<: 






Vy 


Ans. It is not as easy as one might think 
to secure maximum sharpness in enlarg- 
ing. This is largely due to the fact that 
the average photograph seldom contains 
many and often no sharp or distinct lines, 
or distinct points of contrast. Some pho- 
tographers use a focusing microscope, 
which shows when the grain of the emul- 
sion is sharply focused and produces the 
most perfect results. A much simpler and 
quite satisfactory means is to “fog” one of 
your negatives, scratch 
several deep lines in the 
emulsion, then develop 
and fix it as you would 
any other negative. The 
clear white lines which 
you have scratched in the 
now black emulsion will 
form the necessary sharp- 
ly contrasting lines to per- 
mit exact focusing when 
placed in the enlarger. 
Once the enlarger is set, 
carefully remove the “fo- 
cusing negative” and in- 
sert the picture negative 
in its place 


Ques. J have had rather 
bad luck making photo- 
graphs indoors with Pho- 
toflood lights. Will you 
give me an idea of the 
length of exposure NECES- 
sary to get good results 
with one or two lamps? 
My camera has ei 4.5 


lens. (A. E. C.) 


Ans. Making _photo- 
graphs indoors, with Pho- 
toflood lamps, is really 
easier than making out- 
door pictures—as you can 
always control your light. 
So far, I have found no 
way of controlling the sun 
or pushing the clouds 
away. For making photographs in a 
“dark” room, using super-sensitive pall- 
chromatic films and one No. 1 Photo- 
flood lamp, the following table will be 
found useful. If two lamps are used, the 
time of exposure will be one-half; three 
lamps require one-third, etc. 

All lamps should be used in a reflector. 


Distance 


Lamps to Diaphragm No. of Exposure 
subject Opening Lamps in seconds 
4 feet F 4.5 1 1/10 
en I 6.3 1 Y 
. oS F8 1 Ya 
‘2 F 4.5 1 Y, 
tf) " F 6.3 1 Vy, 
"Pin F8 1 l 
10 F 4.5 1 1 
10 “ F 6.3 2 1 
_ 8 3 l 
10 “ Fill 1 I, 


(ASK ME ANOTHER) 
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oq When the big Spring Huntis over, 
4 and you're back at hum-drum work 
again, a well-mounted TROPHY 
keeps alive your memories — grows 
more valuable with the passing years. 





... that Seem ALIVE ! 


Trophies mounted BOT Aha newee a natural, 
life-like copeseence OTE LLED by 

ordinary methods. This. /iving Tame is be 
result of artistry PLUS skill PLUS an intimate 
hnowledge acquired in years of study inthe field. 

Actually, Jonas mounts are RE-CREATIONS 
of TRUE life. Yet they cost no more-often LESS! 


o9 yous letterhead (or send 10¢) 
for valuable Field Guide & Taxidermy Catalog. 
It shows everything, tells everything about 
Trophies that seem ALIVE. Write TODAY! 
Master Taxidermists 
1021 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLO. 

















Reduce Travel Experise 
with a 


“Travelo 
Coach 





The Travelo Coach enables you to enjoy the delights of long-distance 
travel, with no hotel or restaurant bills to pay. You can live and sleep in 
home, Has every convenience. Berths and 
A quality coach at a remarkably low price 
~ $39 to $625 F. O. B. Saginaw. Send for free circular. 


Raymond Products Co., 400 Rust Ave., Sagi Michigan 


HANDCUT! 


FROM CAREFULLY CHOSEN OLD 
BRIAR ROOT—NO BREAKING IN 
NECESSARY — RUNGE PIPES THE 
FAVORITE OF SPORTSMEN EVERY- 
WHERE FOR OVER A GENERATION 


Est. 1894 














Old Country Tobaeco—the 
delight of the real smoker. 
Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. 
Bruno, Honeydew, etc. Larg- 
est assortment of foreign to- 
baccos in America. 
Peterson’s Dublin Pipes; 
$2.50. 











The 
“RUNGE” 
No. 11 
A. RUNGE AND CO. 
18 S. Delaware Ave., Dept. F-55 
PHILADELPHIA 


Parcel Post charges prepaid anywhere 


Catalog 
On Request 








$1.50 Per Pair TROUT FISHERMEN 


‘ostage paid 
espe 10 cents + ttn 


Use our Fit-U Sole Creepers in 
rocky streams and avoid slipping 
and causing injury 
Will fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Footwear 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 
our Full Line of Creepers, 


STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS. Staatsburg. N. Y. 


SAVE $ $ $ ON 
CAMERAS 

















Send at once for our big book 
listing hundreds of sensational 
money saving bargains ir rerun, 
Lenses, Optical Goods, and ‘all kinds of 


L is N s & g still and me phe om — ment, imported and 
a nmestie. 
SUPPLIES fs. FREE 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. EST. 1899 
230 S. Wabash Ave. c 


"vale ~ 


Dept. N hicage 








NO SIDE Sway 
BACKS PERFECTLY 


aster design—( sana 800 Ibe. Tested 

ada. be eal fo oe Tourist. Camper, Hunter, Fisherman. Cottage 
wes start leas than $50.00. Also omy closed body styles 
arrier, Write for literature or ask for Dealer Plan. 


NU-TRAILER SALES CO.,1208 Schirmer Bidg., SAGINAW, MICH. 










HAND-SPEARING JAGUARS 
(Continued from page 87) 


this beast, whose telltale tracks had but 
recently been seen not a great distance 
from the old ranch headquarters, had been 
responsible for the Indian’s death. 

Gathering as much information as pos- 
sible from the usually reliable Indians, I 
decided to give my dogs a chance to bring 
this beast at bay. The moon was still up, 
and only a faint paleness along the rim of 
the eastern horizon indicated approaching 
daylight as I rode off. This was the start 
of what was to prove my most satisfying 
hunt in jaguar country. I took no rifle 
with me—only my spear and bow and ar- 
rows, 

That morning, not long after the blaz- 
ing tropical sun had climbed well above 
the horizon, I noticed one of my dogs nos- 
| ing and pawing at something beneath a 
| large overhanging tree. Although I seldom 
| pay much attention to the inquisitiveness 
| of my dogs, I dismounted and went over 
to have a look. 

Something within me gave a little jump 
as I saw that it was the skeleton of a hu- 
man being, partly covered by jungle vege- 
tation. Examination quickly uncovered an 
Indian sagaya and other telltale memen- 











B'G-GAME fishermen, atten- 
tion! The name of the story is 
“BLUE MARLIN,” and the au- 
thor is Lansdell Anderson, whose 
recent articles in Field & Stream 
have attracted such favorable at- 
tention. Don’t miss it in June. 











toes which convinced me that I had found 
the remains of Joaquim. I tried to deter- 
mine if he had been killed by a jaguar— 
though of this I could not, of course, make 
certain. 

Sorrowfully I cleared away a little 
opening, gathered the bones together, bu- 
ried them, laid the hunting spear on top, 
and erected a crude cross on the spot. 
Then, picking up my own spear, I swung 
into the saddle and continued on my quest 
for the beast which had undoubtedly been 
the object of Joaquim’s last hunt. 

The sun climbed high, and I finally, 
rather reluctantly, stopped for a mid-day 
siesta in the shade. But we were on our 
way again as soon as it was possible. Nev- 
er before had I wanted*so badly to meet 
up with any particular animal, and I de- 
termined to spend several days, if neces- 
sary, to accomplish this. 

Late in the afternoon I suddenly be- 
came very much alive and on my toes in 
| the stirrups as I heard that welcome call 
from the dogs which announced that they 
had struck a hot trail. I knew it was jag- 
uar, yet I could only hope that it was the 
three- toed killer. I thought of going over 
to examine the tracks, but as the dogs 
went off on a fast run I decided to con- 
centrate on getting the beast that had 
made them. 

Back and forth the wary big cat led his 
| persistent trailers, through great tangles 
of thorn-bushes and murky labyrinths of 
standing and fallen trees, doubling back 
on his own trail. I stayed as close on the 
heels of my dogs as it was possible, silently 
urging them on to bring the beast at bay. 

Then quite unexpectedly I came upon all 
| six of the dogs at the base of a tree. I did 
not have to look up to know the cat was 
there. For the moment completely forget- 
ting Joaquim and the three-toed killer, I 
swung out of the saddle and reached over 
my shoulder for one of the arrows in the 
quiver on my back. 

Frankly, I was disappointed that the 

(Continued on page 107) 
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1st Old Timer: Another Tenderfoot? 


2nd Old Timer: Naw—he's getting 
Absorbine Jr. That means he's 
been around. 











“You can tell a man 
by his duffle’”’ 


HAT’S what they say in the North 
‘Zaeen and on a moment's re- 
flection you know they are right. 

Of course, the experienced hand 
thinks of the inevitable troubles 
which accompany any trip in the 
same thought that he figures how 
much “beans and bacon” he will 
need. So, right along with the bean 
order goes one for the One-Bottle 
Camper’s Kit, good old Absorbine Jr. 

The Old Timers have long used 
it—and sworn by it—as the ideal 
thing for bruises, sprains, insect 
bites, sore muscles, sore feet and 
sunburn. It doesn’t pretend to be a 
cure-all but its all-round effective- 
ness makes it just right for most 
camper’s troubles. 





ONE-BOTTLE CAMPER'S KIT 
for 


THE 


Poison Ivy 
Athlete’s Foot 
Tired Feet 


Sunburn 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 
Bruises 

Insect Bites 


At all druggists, $1.25, or if you’ve 
never tried it, write for free sample to 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete's Foot” 
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Simon Pure 
Sleeping Bags 


You'll awaken refreshed and ready to go 
after a night of rest in a Simon Pure Sleep- 
ing Bag. The De Luxe Model at $17.75 has 
the exclusive 100 in. Locktite Koh-I-Noor 
Kover Zip, opening down side and across 
bottom, 100% Pure Virgin Lamb’s Wool Fill- 
ing, Olive Drab Waterproofed U.S. Army 
Standard Shelter Tent Duck Outer Covering, 
Olive Drab Flannelette Inside, Quick Button- | 
ing Side Curtains, Pockets in Tent Flap, | 
Kapok Pillow, Compartment for Air Rub- 
ber Mattress, weighs only nine pounds. 





OTHER FINE BAGS FROM $9 TO $33.50 





Enclosed is $17.75. Send me the De Luxe 
Simon Pure Sleeping Bag by prepaid express. 

I am interested. Send me more information 
about Simon Pure Sleeping Bags. 





My address... . 
Dealers: Several | territories are > still open. 
Mail this coupon to 


SIMON MATTRESS‘: 


1777 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco, pant 





A B-D ASEPTO 


Snake Bule 


OUTFIT 


may save your life some day 





You may need it just once in your life. If you 50 
do, its protection will be priceless. Costs $1.50. 
Simple to use. Scientifically correct; employs 
most effective treatment -suction. Compact. 
Weighs 5 ozs. Size 2 x 3%". Fits pocket or bag. Dur- 
able. Nothing to break. Buy from your druggist. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. J. 
Just Off the Press 
Fully illustrated 
showing footwear, 
clothing and other 
specialties for Fish- 
erman and Camper. 
L. L. Bean, Inc. | | 
51 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


Complete 


















Be Prepared For It! 
Why risk your life when $2.00 may 
save it? 30 minutes delay may 
mean DEATH. Always carry the— 
SULCER VENOM PUMP 


P fc 
fete — h ’ iets SRS 








doreed by Physicians. C 
Order today or write for Free Folder. 


SULCER, Dept. A-5S, 7805 Kingston Ave., Chicago. Ml. 
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THis department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 


lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. 
All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. 
Good natural history photographs are also desired, 


consideration. 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


Game birds and animals are given major 
Tell us about the strange 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope, 


Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


Suppose a Snake Bit You? 


T is not my intention to hang crepe. 
Far from it! All I want to do is face 
the facts—and what to do about them. 
The truth of the matter is there are at 
least 1000 cases of snake bite in the United 
States every year and, instead of being on 
the wane, they are annually becoming more 
plentiful in many sections of the country. 
Of course, this is quite easily explained by 





Head of rattlesnake showing fangs. Note 
how the fangs are sheathed in flesh 


the increasingly large number of people 
who seek recreation in the outdoors. Such 
being the case, what would you do if you 
were bitten by ‘a rattlesnake, copperhead 
or cotton-mouth moccasin? These are the 
only poisonous snakes found in the United 
States, with the exception of the coral 
snake which has a rather limited distribu- 
tion and which, because of its retiring 
habits, is not a frequent cause of snake bite, 
north of Mexico. 

While the mortality from snake bite in 
| the United States is ‘about 10 per cent in 
| the North and about 25 per cent in the 
South, every case of a bite by a poisonous 
snake, without exception, should be treated 
as though it were serious. 

First and foremost, in the poeet that you 
are bitten—don’'t lose your head. I realize 
that this is easy enough to say, ‘but there 
are two important reasons for remaining 
calm: (1) If you become panicky, you 
will not be able to properly do the things 
that you ought to do, and (2) undue ex- 
citement stimulates the heart action which, 
in turn, hastens the distribution of the 
venom through the circulatory system. 

Apply a tourniquet immediately. This 
should be placed between the heart ‘and the 
bite. For obvious reasons, the majority of 
bites are below the knee and on the hand. 
The best place to apply the tourniquet is 
about two or three inches above the site 
of the punctures. A rubber band, necktie, 
shoe-string, handkerchief or belt may be 


used. It is important to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the tourniquet should be re- 
leased for 10 or 15 seconds about every 
15 minutes. To neglect this precaution is 
likely to cause gangrene which can be even 
more serious than snake bite. 

If you have a companion with you, send 
him for medical assistance. The important 
thing for you to do is to keep quiet. Re- 
member not to do an¥thing that will speed 
up your heart action! 

Now make incisions in the shape of a 
cross, 14 inch by }4 inch, directly over the 
site of each fang puncture. These incisions 
should be at least '4 of an inch deep. Don't 
be afraid to cut too deep. It is far better 
to err in this direction than not to cut deep 
enough. A razor blade is best for mak- 
ing these incisions, though a pen-knife will 
do. It's a good plan to use an antiseptic, 
preferably iodine, whenever possible. 

Now apply suction where you have made 
the incisions. In the absence of per ber 
else, use your mouth. This method i 
quite effective and perfectly here 
provided there are no sores of any kind 
in your mouth. Snake venom is dangerous 
only if it gets into the blood stream. 

Best of all, however, are some of the 
snake-bite suction outfits now on the mar- 
ket. Everyone going into country where 
poisonous snakes are at all plentiful should 

carry one of these little outfits with him. 
They are very compact and inexpensive. 
Most of them contain two attachments, 
one a narrow, nozzle-shaped affair that 





Punctares / 


Incistons- 





Left—showing how tourniquet (A) should 
be applied and (right) method of making 
incisions. Fang punctures at B 


can be used on fingers or toes, and a 
broader attachment, usually round, for a 
flat surface, such as the foot, leg or ha 
This suction is extremely important and 
should be continued just as long as po 
sible and more or less continuously. Venom 
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can sometimes be extracted 10 or more 
hours after the bite and it is far better for 
you to remain quiet and continue this suc- 
tion than to try to seek aid elsewhere. As 
I stated before, however, if you do have 





Photo by C. H. Callahan 
The copperhead is responsible for the ma- 
jority of poisonous-snake bites in the East 


someone with you whom you can send for 
a physician, let him go by all means—but 
you should “sit tight” and keep right on 
applying suction. At first, you may not get 
very much liquid, but this will increase 
as the swelling, which characterizes all 
our North American viper bites, increases. 
If there is considerable swelling, it is usu- 
ally necessary to make additional cross- 
shaped incisions around the site of the 
punctures and on the swollen area. 

The next most important measure is the 
injection, whenever possible, of the stand- 
ard antivenin as put out by the Antivenin 
Institute of America, Glenolden, Pennsyl- 
vania. Many druggists carry this or can 
easily get it for you and all of the larger 
hospitals always carry it on hand. 

When antivenin was first put upon the 
market, some extravagant claims were 
made for it. Also, improvements have been 
made in manufacturing it, within recent 
years. In any event, recent investigation 
has shown quite definitely that, while suc- 
tion is the most important factor in the 
treatment of snake-bite, the injection of 
antivenin is almost always very desirable, 
if not essential, to counteract any venom 
that has gone into the bloodstream. 

The antivenin, too, comes in a compact 
little outfit, with a hypodermic syringe 
ready to use, and it is a very wise plan to 
take along one of these kits whenever there 
isa good chance of encountering poisonous 
snakes, 

Recent research has shown that this 
antivenin is most effective when it is in- 
jected in and around the site of the bite. 
lt is this fact which led to the development 
of a dried antivenin which can be applied 
directly to the wound and which is said to 
be very successful. 


HE antivenin should preferably be in- 

& jected within a few hours after the 
bite and it is important to remember that 
suction should be entirely discontinued for 
one hour after the antivenin has been ad- 
ministered, so as not to withdraw the 
serum, 

Each dose consists of 10 cc. of antivenin. 
If the swelling does not diminish within 
a few hours, another “shot” should be 
administered. In severe cases, or when one 
has been bitten by a very large and dan- 
serous snake, five or even more doses may 
be given. 

Chis antivenin is a polyvalent serum, 
which means that it is effective against 
the bites of all poisonous snakes found in 
this country, with the exception of the 
coral snake. There is no antivenin made 
lor this species. 

If help can be secured, it is always best 
to be taken to a hospital or at least to place 
yourself in the care of a reputable physi- 
‘an, There are other phases of snake-bite 





treatment that are sometimes of consider- 
able importance, such as sedatives, heart | 
stimulants, more extensive incisions, irri- | 
gations and dressings, which only a com- | 
petent physician can apply. 
In the great majority of cases, however, | 
the victim need have nothing whatever to 
fear if he employs (1) tourniquet, (2) 
suction, (3) antivenin and (4) rest and 
quiet. Prompt and effective application of 
the above will result in very few serious 
cases, whether the bite be from a copper- 
head or a diamond-back rattlesnake. 
—Ray SCHRENKEISEN 


How an Expert Does It a 


(Photos by Hugo H. Schroder) 


OLD 
FAITHFUL 


Your Hudson's Bap “Point” 
Blanket is made to lead an out- 
of-door life. 

For over 150 years these fa- 


mous blankets have been known 





for their outstanding warmth, 





durability and phenomenal re- 
sistance to cold and rain. They 
actually shed water and are the 


? . . 
sportsman s protection inevery 


kind of weather. Free color 
chart. Write to: 


The Esmond Mills 
Esmond, Rhode Island 


| Sole American Distributors for 
Hudson's Bap 
“Point” Blankets 


BLACK WIDOW 
SPIDER and 
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He knew that he would have to hurry 














DUDLEY 
KIT 


Used by vari 
ous departments 
of the government 
and by girl and 


boy scouts 


For all poi- 
sonous snake 
bites and the bite 

of black widow 
spiders a quick, effective first-aid is The Dudley Kit. 
The Dudley is the original and tested incision and 
suction treatment. It is safe, dependable and easily 
self-applied. Take the Dudley Kit wherever you go. 
Small, compact, inexpensive. New price $1.50 postpaid. 








CLYDE FLACK CO. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


UTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many miles before dis- 
covering your mistake? This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly 
tells your direction of travel. Sticks 
to windshi Base 1-75” diameter. 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID, including 
Com tor. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED of your money refunded if 
returned within ten days. 


DEALERS WANTED! 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L5, WARREN, OHIO 
















And soon went his way rejoicing 
(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) \ 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen who make use of boats in connection with hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor recreation. 
Discussions are welcomed. Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, We are not prepared, however, to 


supply building plans, blueprints or specifications. 


Edited by HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


Putting on the Paint 


Save the surface of the boat and improve her appearance 


EW paint or varnish for the 
pleasure boat is the one over- 
hauling task which every boat 


that has seen any use at all dur- 
ing the previous season demands. AIl- 
though most of us think of the spring 
painting and varnishing as merely “pretty- 
ing her up,” the fact is that we are doing 
the logical thing to prolong her life of 
usefulness as well. And the better the qual- 
ity of paint used and the more carefully the 
paint is applied, the better are the results 
not only in appearance, but in the preser- 
vation of the boat itself. 

The first thing to remember is that 
paint will not adhere to a wet or damp 
surface. Therefore, it is of prime im- 
portance to have the surfaces dry. It is 
likewise equally important that the weath- 
er should not be too cold, as paint will not 
set properly when applied at low tem- 
peratures. 

Let us examine the hull carefully to 
see just what condition it is in. Are the 
seams below the waterline well caulked? 
Is there any flaky paint on her free- 
board? Likely there may be only spots 
where the paint has become flaky, and 
these should be carefully rubbed smooth 


with a wire brush. The same brush should 
be used to give the whole hull a dry scour, 
thus removing the powdery surface of the 
old paint. 

Some of the seams have cracked filler 
in them, this being caused by the con- 
traction of the wood while the boat is out 
of water. This should be removed care- 
fully with the edge of the putty knife, after 
which it is time to mix the new filler for 
the seams above the waterline. The most 
popular formula is composed of white 
lead and whiting, mixed in such propor- 
tions as to form a paste of the consistency 
of putty, with all the lumps thoroughly 
mashed, so that the paste is smooth. 

Using the edge of the putty knife, this 
mixture should be forced into the seams 
and the portion which does not embed 
itself in the seam should be wiped away 
with the blade of the putty knife so that 
the seam is filled up and the filler is flush 
with the surfaces of the planking. When 
all the seams in the freeboard have thus 
been treated, they should be allowed to 
dry. When the filler has dried out thor- 
oughly, sandpaper should be used to make 
the whole surface just as smooth as it can 
possibly be made. This is especially neces- 


sary if you intend using a gloss paint. 

Many practical boatmen do not. use 
gloss paint on their boats because the 
glossy surface shows up every small ir- 
regularity in the surface, and they con- 
sider it not worth the time and trouble 
to smooth the planking by hours of tedious 
sandpapering. However, a certain amount 
of sandpapering will have to be done, and 
this is made easier by the use of a block 
of wood about which the sandpaper can 
be wrapped. With this improvised “sand- 
er,” a good deal of pressure can be applied 
to spots when necessary. However, you 
must be careful not to use a rotary move- 
ment with sandpaper, unless you are will- 
ing to go back over it and do another 
job of removing the scratches which ap- 
pear in circles and parabolas. The stroke 
when sandpapering should be with the 
grain of the planking. 


ARTICULAR attention must be paid 

to the water-tightness of the seams be- 
low the waterline. If there are places 
which seem to require caulking, make sure 
you do not ram in too much caulking 
cotton so that there will not be room for 
the planks to swell properly, as this will 


This 28-foot de luxe sedan runabout steps 46 miles per hour. What a boat! 
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open up the seam on each side, or in ex- | 
treme cases give more serious trouble. For | 
filling the seams below the waterline, an 
elastic seam compound obtained from any 
marine-supply store is preferred to the 
white-lead-and-whiting mixture, as_ the 
elasticity of the seam compound allows the | 
seams to grow smaller as the boat swells 
in the water, and it merely forms a tiny 
roll of itself along the seam. It is best | 
not to fill these seams with compound | 
flush with the planking, but to allow for | 
this swelling action, so th: at when it takes 
place, the seam filler will not form the 





A new 26-foot cruiser which does 25 
m.p.h. with 73 h.p. 


P. $. You can be your own Skipper with this new 
Chris-Craft for as little as $660 « ..s. tecwn 


Chris-Craft 


roll above the planking surface, as such 
projections tend to reduce her speed. 

A final going-over with sandpaper finer 
than before used is advisable before apply- 


t | Chris-Craft Corp., 1005 Detroit Rd., Algonac, Mich. 
ing the paint. Use a brush of good-grade 


Please send Chris-Craft Catalog to: 





bristle and a paint of the best quality ob- 1005 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich Name 

tainable. For the priming coat, use “yacht 4 ' , oa so ——— 
” ‘ . DIR 

flat,” well brushed on above the water- ECT FACTORY BRANCH Address ee i ae 

line as evenly as possible. When this has 6 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. mi. State Jie 


dried thoroughly, another sandpapering 
will eliminate a few rough places which 
the paint shows up. A second filler coat 
of flat may or may not be used, although 
it is recommended for a particularly fine 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 


D CARRY IT ON TOP OF YOUR CAR 


The 1935 PothGader meets every requirement of the most particular 
sportsman. Light, Safe, Seawort ~¢" and bycosg 5 Ideal with or without 
an outboard. Carries perfectly on top of One of a Skowhegan 


Models. Ask for Free 1935 Catalog and Price: 


MOTOR BOATS 



















iv you do much playing around 
outdoors, you’d better know 
















SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO. Pathfinde: 
how to take care of yourself. = S.. St Maine ih diieatek Gates ehtos 
“SELF-PRESERVATION,” by sang erent eed A a 
Paul W. Gartner, in the next is- $0 inchen depth 18 nshox weight 110 the, 








sue, contains information every ciate os 


outdoorsman should have. $1 3-50 i> A “Row” with your Fi eer AY 


F.0.B. 
Hammond, Ind. \ $ e Game fish strike most unexpectedly! Why 
a as waste golden opportunities rowing the old- 
j fashioned way. Cast every moment. Control 
your boat perfectly and keep both hands busy 
with rod and reel at the sime time. 











job. The final coat can be either of flat 
or gloss paint as the owner desires, or as 
the condition of the hull dictates. The 
strokes of the brush should be long and 
with the grain, the brush applied at an 
acute angle to the surface at first and 
should leave the wood gradually so that 
no brush marks be left in the paint. If gloss 
paint is used, it should be flowed on care- 
fully and not pulled out thin as one does 
in applying flat paint. This gives the glossy | 
surface an added lustre and smoothness. | —— 


The fisherman’s best friend—the widely popu- 
lar Duck-Foot Navigator does it for you. At- 
taches to any rowboat in 5 minutes. Costs 
less than a good reel. Send remittance today, 
or shipped C.0.D., subject to examination. 
Write for free complete description. 


The Thompson Co. Hammond, Indiana 








No Work, Up- 





Below tl terli le good I SS 0 eR RR RRIRESLED 
ditgat-on cont of copper pen woually 9 TTR EI 7d PIONEER NON-SINKABLE BOATS 
suffices. It is there to preserve the wood, ABSOLUTELY ae 
and should be applied thickly. The only | : c- SPORTSMAN 5 SAFE 


careful part of the underbody paint task 
is at the waterline where the two paint sur- 
faces meet. Needless to say, the white 
paint on the freeboard should be dry and 
hard before the copper paint is applied. 
Some owners put on a “boot” which is a 
line in a contrasting color to both the side 
paint and the bottom paint. It is only 
about 1% to 3 inches in width, usually of 
a bright color, and it dresses up the boat 
a great deal. However, because of the 


double lines which must be straight and | 


neat, it doubles the work at the waterline. 
t is advisable to have the copper b« ttom 
paint fresh or ne arly so when the boat is 
launched, Henry Cray Foster 





BOAT! 


08 boat 
development in years. Exclu- 


For FISHING 
. CAMPING 
HUNTING 
sive new structural featu 


SAILING 
0 jility, and 
ngw standard f 7 lightne, renath, Re ity beauty as 


ily port: Le tery price: 
ourself the pleasure of knowing “all "about i it. ven 10c for Catalog 
¥e'Pad ‘addie now given with your Sporteman’s Ki-Yak Kit—if you hurry: 


MEAD GLIDERS *3.c.'F's“* CHICAGO 








keep or Worry 
PIONEER HAS A 


BOAT FOR EVERY NEED 


12 Models in 38 Sizes 
ROW Soe To-—F ening Dn gry BOoATS— 
OUTBOARD MOTOR ATS—Pioneer boats are used 
by leading Summer 4 Low in price, high in quality. 
Write TODAY for Pioneer's Yardstick of Value Catalog 
PIONEER MFG. CO. 508 Perry Street, Middlebury, Ind. 
LA RARER SIE IIIS A 











Sturdy—compact 










uncture-Proof Canvas 
light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick 





woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood, Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes, Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazvo, Michigan 
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Now there is a great 
“HOODED POWER” 


Evinrude Elto 


for every size boat 





————— 


—when you get yours, be 
sure to power it with an 


EVEREADY 
HOT —* SHOT 


.. the long-life, waterproof battery 
that shoots a hot spark every time. 


aan 
EVEREADY 


Ee — 





NATIONAL CARBON CO,, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, San Francisco. 

Unit of Union Carbide[[q{gand Carbon Corporation 








Better Built 
Lower Prices 


and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 





Rowboats 
$36 
and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 





and 

ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 

FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand yg 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 lbs. Price, $185. 










/ 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT __ 
Please state the kind of boat you are interestedin (75) 
—————_> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <————___- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Either Place} _ CORTLAND, N.Y. 


U 
Comelets Kits FREE PADDLE, 
with simple plan for self-assem- 
, bling. No experience needed, safest 
—<—" boat for children. 
Also cedar and folding KAYAKS 
© 4 persone, 10 to 20 ft. For 







paddling, sailing, hunting & fish 
ing. non-sinkable, lig 
xpert Kayak designer 
f twls 











models & new self-assembling plan ad builder since 


KAYAK BOAT CO., 147 East 84th Street, N. Y.C. 











NIGHT RUNNING 


GREAT many boat-owners overlook 

the pleasure to be derived from using 
their boats at night. When the weather is 
hot during the daylight hours, this is one 
of the most enjoyable times to use it. Save 
in shallow lakes and streams, where there 
are rocks and shoals forbidding anything 
but the most careful steering, a few hours 
spent under way in the evening of a sum- 
mer day add enormously to the dividends 
in pleasure which the boat can pay. 

In fact, when I am cruising during a 
hot spell, I make it a point to do most of 
my running at night, lying up during the 
greater part of the daytime in some shady 
cove where I can swirn and nap and fish, 
as whim dictates. Oh, yes, and eat, too, 
because enlarged appetite is one inevitable 
concomitant of cruising. 

The boat should be in first-class shape 
for night running, especially as far as the 
engine is concerned, because the prospect 
of being towed home by some friendly 
passing skipper is remote, of course. But 
I haven’t found it any particular fun to 
come home at the end of a rope in the day- 
time. And in early days I have done some 
eloquent swearing aboard a boat with a 
balky engine in the hot sun, rolling in the 
trough of the waves, and hoping to attract 
attention to my plight before darkness 
came upon me. 

Good running lights in strict accord 
with Federal regulations or the local laws 
governing the waters you ply are neces- 
sary. And the battery should be well 
charged to supply them with the current 
to keep them going. However, if one uses 
the boat to any extent during the day, the 
battery ought to be equal to the drain of 
running lights plus that of a good search- 
light, also recommended as needed equip- 
ment for night running, even in the most 
open waters. 

A searchlight is of immense value not 
only in dispelling deceiving shadows in 
the night waters, but in avoiding driftwood 
and even other boats which may be caught 
out after dark and without proper lights. 
One must be careful in the operation of 
the searchlight not to shine it in the pilot 
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One gets the illusion of far greater speed 
at night than in daytime, even when the 
breeze is over the stern. In fact, I haye 
known shrewd persons selling second-hand 
boats to try to demonstrate their boats 
after dark. And they do their best to open 
up the throttle only when going head-on 
into the breeze! Incidentally, that is the 
best of all times to show anyone consider. 
ing boating as a sport the pleasures of jt 
It is, too, the best time to entertain friends 
aboard. I remember when I had a tiny 
flat-bottom 18-footer which made 5 mph, 
at open throttle and was no beauty to the 
eye—I never asked anybody out on that 
boat except at night. And once they had 
been out for an enjoyable evening with 
supper aboard, from a basket, I was mighty 
careful never to let them get a good look 
at that craft in broad daylight! 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


HE easiest thing to overlook in pre- 

paring for the season is the fire ex- 
tinguisher. Most of us—a large majority, 
in fact—never handle the fire extinguisher 
to make sure it is in good working order 
for any emergency. Only when we need 
it do we snatch it from its bracket and 
try in the twinkling of an eye to put it 
into action. 

It is mighty fortunate that we need one 
so seldom—that fires on modern stock 
boats are so infrequent. As it is, we get 
a fire extinguisher in obedience to Uncle 
Sam’s regulations, screw the bracket onto 
bulkhead or cabin wall and leave it there 
until needed, or until such time as it needs 
polishing. After a few polishings, we de- 
cide to paint it and the bracket to keep 
down rust and corrosion, happily oblivious 
of the fact that the instructions for oper- 
ating it are in raised letters on the cylinder 
and that these are partially, if not wholly, 
obliterated by the paint. In time, corrosion 
may seal the hole in the nozzle or “freeze” 
the handle so that it cannot be wrenched 
loose quickly. And yet when we need a 
fire extinguisher, we need it quickly and 
very badly. 

The reason we neglect it so, no doubt, 
is that we know it contains expensive 


This new 25-footer goes 18 m.p.h. and 4 people can take cruises aboard comfortably 


house or into the eyes of the man at the 
wheel of another boat, as this is not only 
lacking in consideration but it may even 
be a source of danger to that boat and its 
passengers. 

It is a well known fact that at night the 
engine will work better than in the day- 
time, because the dampness in the air as- 
sists carburetion. Because of this fact, 
which was recognized early in the devel- 
opment of the marine engine, numerous 
efforts were made to introduce damp air 
into the mixture by some gadget at the 
carburetor. (This improvement in engine 
performance also develops on a damp or 
rainy day, of course, for the same reasons. ) 


flame-extinguishing chemicals and we are 
jealously saving it until really need 

But it isn’t wise economy. It is much 
better to shoot forth a few tablespoontuls 
of the contents once or twice a season 10 
make sure it works and that we under 
stand just how it works. By careful 
handling this can be done without losing 
an appreciable amount of the chemical. 
This precaution becomes of real impor 
tance if your craft is hailed by a Federal 
patrol boat flying the flag of the U. 5 
Navigation Service, the commanding of- 
ficer of which is cruising about checking 
up on the required equipment—and 1 
condition. Remember those last three 
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Note the patented drive — 


A) weeds slip down motor skeg 

—cannot wind around special- 
ly designed propeller. rives 
full speed through thickest car- 
pets of water growth. If you fish 
weedy waters don’t fail tosend for 
complete catalog on the Weed- 
less and_ other tn fishing 
motors. Outboar re 
Motors Corp., Jo7°° 
4421 N. 27th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write todey for €técyp 
FREE CATALOG © tinue” 








Silent-powered 
FISHING BOAT 


—with a perfect Trolling Speed! 






Rey 


Runs all day for only 15¢ 


miles per hr. “High’’—5 miles. No noise. 
Starts, stops, reverses at touch of switch. 
Excellent for boat liveries. Price only $175 
f.o.b. factory. Write for FREE folders, Deal- 
ers wanted. 
ELECTRI-CRAFT CORP. 
205 Dewitt Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

World’s largest builders of Electric Boats 





words “and its condition.” A fire ex- 
tinguisher which is not practically full of 
chemical or which doesn’t work right, just 
as life preservers which have deteriorated 
to a condition which no longer passes the 
test of full usefulness, may also be con- 
sidered a violation of the motor boat regu- 
lations, penalized by a fine. 

Uncle Sam is most lenient and sensible 
in his requirements of motor boat owners. 
Unlike traffic rules ashore, anybody can 








DUNPHY Boats 


Above is the new 16° Mahogany UTILITY with 
Vee-bottom and lap strake construction. Here, 
beauty and graceful lines are combined with 
steadfast durability for as low as $395 includ- 
ing pewer. New Dunphy line also includes at- 
tractively oriced “ROW BOATS . . . OUT- 
BOARDS . . . SNIPE Sailboats . . . and 
something entirely new in a 20’ combination 
Cruiser-Runabout. Write for catalog. 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 
518 High St. Oshkesh, Wis. 

















* STAR METAL BOATS -—~ 
ee ——— 


(CATALOG eee S 
feel \ . 

A complete line of 
well built metal 
rewboats and out- board motor boats. Better 


Sealey at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 




















ast plates furnished for square or 
round masts,only $1.65. PolishedBronze 
$195 Just one of man 

items in our new F REE 
Catalog, which will be 
Sent upon request . . 


M4414: 


Unexcetied for Smpes 
and other smaii classes. 
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A handy boat of air and rubber, exceed- 
ingly portable—and buoyant 


see the obvious good sense behind every 
regulation imposed upon us. So it is as 
| little as we can do to meet the few Federal 
| marine requirements in full. If we don't, 
| we endanger the lives of ourselves and 
|our friends, because these requirements 
are for our own protection and theirs. 
Coming back to the fire extinguisher—I 
have seen wise skippers empty their fire 
extinguishers in the springtime into a 
clean receptacle, remove all possible cor- 
rosion, and refill them with the chemical. 
One owner I know paints the cylinder of 
his fire extinguisher each season with 
aluminum paint to escape polishing the 
brushed brass surface, but he leaves the 
instructions bare. These are in raised 
black letters on the brass background, and 
this portion of the cylinder surface he 
covers with clear spar varnish so that 
every necessary word is highly legible. 
| A good idea and not a lot of trouble, 





| either. 


NEW LINES FOR OLD 


ID you ever go forward to pull up 

anchor and have your line part, 
leaving the hook down there in the mud? 
Well, if you haven’t, you don’t know how 
foolish you can feel. Incidentally, you may 
have a painful fall to take your mind off 
the self-criticism you would otherwise feel. 
Anyhow, even if you haven't nearly bro- 
ken your back when the line gave way, you 
are out one anchor, and anchors cost 
money. You have either been careless about 
the line or else have been taking a chance 
which wasn’t worth it. 

Of course you have another anchor 
aboard and other lines, unless the boat is 
too small for carrying extra equipment. 
And if you haven't, let me advise you to 
go ashore and get a big stone or borrow 
an anchor right away, because a boat in 
operation without an anchor is like a 
motor car ashore without a spare tire, 
only in a boat the situation may develop 
hazards. 

It is astonishing how good manila can 
deteriorate through constant contact with 
moisture and lack of ventilation, condi- 
tions which all too often boat owners 
allow. It seems to me that three-ply ma- 
nila suffers deterioration even under good 
treatment much more rapidly than four- 





ply, which is more expensive, stiffer and 








Built for the 
FISHERMAN’S 


special needs 





—— 






16 ft. Fisherman’s Special. Phillipine 
mahogany. Speed 1 mile to 25 miles 
an hour. Price, F. O. B. Works, $495. 





16 ft. Utility Boat. Phillipine mahogany 
hull, white or natural. Speeds, 25 or 


29 m. p.h. F.O. B. Works, $650 or $755. 





20 ft. Cabin Utility. Phillipine mahogany 
hull, white or natural. Three power 
plants and speeds. F,O. B, $1025 to $1425. 


G° fast to your favorite fishing spot 
in the Dodge 16 ft. Fisherman’s 
Boat. Troll all day in quiet, as slow 
as one mile an hour. The engine 
won’t choke, cough or foul its plugs. 
For more roomchoose the dependable 
Dodge Utility Boats. For all-weather 
protection are Cabin Utility Models 
and the 26 ft. Cruiser with ice box, 
stove, sink, toilet, beds for four, and 
all-day cruising range. For any 
sporting use choose a Dodge. Write 
for a Catalog. Horace E. Dodge 
Boat & Plane Corporation, 237 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. Works: 


Newport News, Va. 


DODGE 
OATS 









































































@The Sprig Boat is not only 
the greatest valucever offered 
but the finest boat of its type 
to be found anywhere. De- 
signed by a veteran boat 
builder, made of genuine clear, dry Pacific Coast 
Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to assemble 
easily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally adapted 
for outboard motors. 

SAFE, STURDY—14 feet long, 52-inch beam, 
18-inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest 
known wood for its weight. Complete ly manu- 
factured ready to assemble with bolts, brass 
screws, One pair oar locks. Six and one-half foot 
varnished Spruce oars $3.90 per pair extra. . 
16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 2 sets locks, $30. 00. 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE—The Sprig comes to you 
with every piece cut to fit and a detailed illus- 
trated chart for assembling. All pieces numbered. 
Hundreds of satisfied Sprig Owners say assem- 
bling is a pleasant, simple task. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREAT BOAT 
VALUE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 


money order or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE SPRIG BOAT 


NATIONAL TANK & PIPE COMPANY 
Division M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 











BROWN BACKS BEND 
TO THE 


blade 


Hunt and fish from a 
canoe ... like an Indian. 
Follow lakes and rivers 
through the world of in- 
land waters. Your own 
Old Town is a line-for-line 
twin of the redskin birch- 
bark. Built of strong 
cedar. Covered with seam- 
less canvas. Yours for as 
little as $68. 

Write for an illustrated 
catalog. See the sailing ca- 
noes, sponsons, square- 
stern types. Also an array 
of speedy outboard boats, 
including big, all-wood, 
seaworthy craft for fam- 
ily use. Dinghies and 
rowboats. Write now! 
Old Town Canoe Co., 115 
Middle St.,Old Town, Me. 








ACME FOLDING BOATS 


Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you ean 
earry in your ear, on your running board, or on your 
houlder. Simple to set up without tools in a few minutes. 


Complete line—canoes, square sterns for outhoard motors, 

Both canvas and plywood models. Marketed worldwide for 

i> years. Money back guarantee. Write! 

THE acme FOLDING Boat anny 

s Gemtoets Stree yy She, My * A. 
+ Ont. 






| more inclined to kink. But its strength 
and firmness give it a much greater safety 
factor. An old-time boat-owner compared 
his anchor lines and mine one day and 
proved it to me. That was years ago, and 


place they are getting soft and the strands 
can be untwisted too easily. If so, that is 
the sign of deterioration past the useful 
and certainly the reliable stage. ‘Those 
lines are mighty important at times. And 
when you need them you need them badly. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IT SOUNDS GOOD BUT— 


I have a 14-foot boat with a 14-horsepower 
utboard motor and I get about 20 miles an hour 
for my maximum speed. I want more speed. 

If I use two outboard motors of 14 horsepower, 
side by side, on the stern transom, how much 


open? How far apart should I place them for 
the best results? 
Henry M. Hit. 
Ans.—I doubt very much if you would be able 
to manipulate two outboard motors on the stern 
of the 14-foot stock boat on which you now use 
one. You would have to rig up a complicated 


to be disappointing. 

That much weight on a boat designed for a 
single motor of about that power and weight 
would unbalance the whole outfit. If you tried to 
cou interbalance it by added weight in the bow, 
you'd find the boat too deep in the water for rough 
going, and it would plow up a lot of water when 
she did go. 

The way to get more 
m™ werful engine in a 
boat of lighter construction 


speed is to 
single unit—or1 
and faster 


to 
under 


get a 
body 


lines. I suggest that you consult the builder of 
your stock boat by letter, giving him the exact 
model and specifications of both hull and motor 


and ask him if you can expect much more speed 





from the hull with a bigger outboard engine and 
of what horsepower 

I think you will find that if you change your 
weight disposition, you'll get a mile or so more 
speed per hour. But don't think of doubling your 


ad- 


| weight on the stern to get more power. My 





|I have always used four-ply lines since. 
Just to make assurance doubly sure, | 
| take a look at your lines. See if at any 


more speed should I get with both motors wide | 








system of remote control, and the results in speed | 
and especially in balance of the boat are certain 


get a more | 


| 


i} 


; vice to you Is to accept a 20-mil e clip as fast 
enough—unless you are racing, of course—and | 
| enjoy the boat. Moror Boat Epitor. 
| ABOUT MILES 
What miles do you use in computing a boat’s 
in r boat, I mean? Land miles or sea 
And how do you change them from the one 
to the other? 
Exnest Stave. 
Ans.—When sea miles are used, we use the 
term “knots” as a knot is a measurement, not of 
| distance, but of speed. A nautical mile is 6,080 
feet in length and this is a lineal measurement. 
A land mile, or, statute mile, is 5,280 feet in 
igth in the United States. In computing e 
1 I he United States, ‘I t th 





speed of motor boats used on inland waters, espe- 
cially, we use land miles per hour, and also for 
most of the smaller motor boats plying the waters 
close to our shores. The sea-going boats and ships 
have their speed calculated in knots, or so many 
nautical miles per hour, 

According to common practice, when it is de- 
sired to change nautical miles into statute miles, 


multiply by 1.15. To change land miles into 

nat itics al miles, multiply by 868 The oaiation of 

1 land mile to a nautical mile is as 33 is to 38. 
Moror Boat Epitor. 


LICENSE TO CARRY PASSENGERS 


stif f examing ition required f¢ r 


Is there a very 
a boat-owner who wishes to procure a license for 
carrying passengers under the Federal regula- 
tions? Is possession of such a license any indica- 
tion of superior ability to operate a motor boat? 
Avery Monracvue. 
Axs.—To obt uin a license for carrying passen- 
gers, you merely go through a formality. A few 


simple questions are asked by the representatives 











of the Steamboat Inspection Service, including 
your name and address. Sometimes the years you 
have handled a motor boat are also asked. Later 
you receive the certificate. So, you see, posses 
sion of such a license is no indication of superior 
ability to handle a motor boat. Unless you desire 
to carry passengers for hire, you have no use for 
the certificate. Some boat-owners regard such a 


certificate as poaee its possessor in the class of 
taxicab chauffeurs as compared with the driver 
of one’s own ac rv car, 


Motor Boar Evrtor. 





(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Safest, fastest 
and most sea- . 
worthy gener- 

al service out- * 
board hull in 
the world. 


A model 13 Sea Sled with 25 
that won beth the great ocean races 
Boston to New 





, 1935 
= cP 










} passengers test load. The boat 


» the Catalina and th 
York 


MODEL 13 SEA SLED 


All mahogany planking and decking 


Copper The best 
and Brass () value in 
Fastened the country 


Model 16 outboard hull, complete with upholstery, 
auto steering wheel and electric deck lights $149, 
With Gray Phan. 
tom 35 installed 
Model 16—8695 
Model 18—Shoal 
draft, single sur. 
face propeller— 
$895 


Hickman Sea Sled Company, Ine, 
New London, Conn. 


Boats on display 
448 Lexington Ave 





Hickman Patents 


Wilbur H. Young, » New York, N, Y. 








HERE’S YOUR FOOT- 
COMFORT INSURANCE! 


Cutter All- 
Purpose Pac 


Sportsmen, engineers, 
loggers praise Cutter 
craftsmanship, famous 
since 1870. The hand- 
sewed welt gives these 
16” pacs an unusually 
fiexible sole. Built of 
wonderfully soft leather. 
Rugged, long-wearing 
Fifty other shoe styles 
Send 25c, and we'll mail 
you our catalog and a 
4 oz. can of Cutter Shoe 
Grease ! 

















Write to 
A. CUTTER CO. 
hand-made shoes 


1800 N. 34th St. | 
Seattle, Wash. 


A. 





Formerly at 
Eau Claire, Wis. 











1 


of SPORT BREECHES 
for MEN and WOMEN 


Made in a wide range of prices, colors 


and fabrics for all outdoor sports, in- 
cluding Hunting, Fishing, Riding 
Hiking of Camping. Quality and work- 


Write us for 


manship guaranteed : 
also prices, 


Breeches and Pants Catalog 
Sold from our catalog only. 


Cutalog Free 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Ine. 
Dept. FS-5 Erie, Pa 














EARN \ MONEY 
STRINGING \RACKET. 


Cio askursets 
tet ths to 


53) Write f. 


teen ‘ory Hage om sprig a 


ment Catalog will E YO ONE 


WRITE i'aiannee Rates 
H- £-Wwitts co. 
10 Sim Dept. 1685, 


O47 W 471+ 
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Here, [hereand Everywhere 


STRUTTER ISN’T STRUTTIN’ 
ANY MORE 


CCORDING to a newspaper clip- 
ping received from James E. 
Crittenden of Virginia, there is a 
tough old he-beaver up in the 

western part of New York State that likes 
to play practical jokes on unfortunate fel- 
lows who have to wear a peg leg. Afore- 
said clipping carries the following Asso- 
ciated Press Dispatch from Perry, N. Y.: 

“Herman Strutter says a beaver gnaw- 
ed off his wooden leg while he slept. 

“To prove his story, Strutter, who lives 
near a beaver colony at Hermitage, has 





BS wl f= ® 


SS Se 


the stump of the leg, on which he shows 
the teeth marks to doubters. He is walk- 
ing on crutches at present. 

“He says he also tracked the beaver to 
a nearby pond and there found a hole in 
the ice through which he is convinced 
half his wooden leg was dragged. 

“The beaver, Strutter explains, entered 
a first-floor sleeping porch through a door 
which blew open. 

“To those unconvinced by the teeth 
marks on the stump, Strutter explains he 
found chips in his bed.” 

Mr. Crittenden writes: “I hardly think 
there is much I can do about beating this 
altitude record for tall stories, unless I 
say this much: I believe it!” 

Well, sir, I dunno. It do sound fishy. 
But if it is true, we have met up with a 
lot of guys who would never dare run 
the risk of sleeping in the woods inhabit- 
ed by this prankish old beaver—some of 
‘em would be sure to lose their heads. 


HE WHO LAUGHS LAST 


ERE’S one of the best duck hunting 

stories we have heard in some time. 
We won't guarantee that it is not a chest- 
nut, but if you have heard this one, don't 
stop us: 

Charlie was a greenhorn at duck hunt- 

ing. Didn’t know the first thing about it. So 
when they took him along to the Green 
Wing Club last autumn for three days of 
shooting, his four companions decided to 
pull his leg and have a little fun with him 
on at least the first day. 
_At the Green Wing Club they shoot 
from sunken-barrel blinds. Poor Charlie 
not only got the worst-located blind, but 
his friends heartlessly clothed him in a 
white sweater and a glaring red deer- 
hunting cap. As a result, the poor fellow 
sat cramped in his barrel-blind from early 
in the morning until near the middle of the 
atternoon before the guide’s boat was sent 
around to pick him up. During that in- 
terminable period of cold but patient wait- 
ing, Charlie had fired his gun only twice, 
and these were shots taken at at least 75- 
yard range—which is certainly as near 
as any able-minded duck would come to a 
hunter all decked out in glaring red and 
white as Charlie was. 

As he sat hunched up near the club- 
house stove getting thawed out and look- 
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ing sort of sad and pensive, his hard-heart- 
ed comrades maintained a steady flow of 
“ribbing.” All but Charlie had got the 
limit, they pointed out. 

“Shucks,” said Charlie quietly, “any- 
body could kill ducks that came as close 
to you fellows as they did—especially with 
guns loaded with a whole handful of bul- 
lets like yours were.” 

“How many bullets?” came the chorus. 

“Well I'll bet you there are at least 
three hundred,” said dumb and inexperi- 
enced Charlie. 

“How many bullets did you say?” again 
came the chorus. 

“Well I'll bet there are anyway two 
hundred and seventy-five,” said Charlie, 
weakening a little. 

“Don’t want to make a real bet on that 
do you?” came from one of the quartet of 
tormentors. 

“Sure I'll bet,” said Charlie with the 
belligerence of the cornered victim driven 
to his last defense. 

“O.K.—I've got ten dollars that says 
there aren’t over two hundred.” And in 
rapid succession three other ten-dollar 
bets were laid against Charlie on the same 
basis. Then an ounce-and-a-quarter load 
of chilled 6’s was cut open and the pellets 
counted—and it was a flabbergasted four- 
some that heard the last pellet mark the 
total of 281. 

“How in Sam Hill does a greenhorn like 
you know almost exactly how many No. 6 
chilled shot there are in an ounce-and-a- 
quarter 12-gauge load?” one of the four 
blurted out suspiciously. 

“Well,” replied Charlie pensively, “I 
didn’t have anything else to do out there 
all day long, so I up and cut one of the 
shells apart and just sat there and counted 
em.” 


, 





CAN’T FOOL A SQUIRREL 


CCORDING to the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Mrs. Elizabeth Mandel of 
1328 Sage Street, Far Rockaway, Queens, 
received a permit from the State Con- 
servation Department to exterminate 
squirrels which have been demolishing the 
roof of her home for five years. Mrs. 
Mandel has borne the invasion with Spar- 
tan patience but is ready at last for a 
pogrom, and has been chafing under the 
need of obtaining official permission. Three 
wire-cage traps have been set in the attic 
now for some time, but with no success. 
Several exterminators offered to do 
their stuff for $50. to $100., but Mrs. Man- 
del said that she couldn't afford that sum. 
One said that he would put his trained 
ferrets to work, and Mrs. Mandel was 
favorably impressed; but her daughter, 
Mrs. Isidore Kraushaar, who lives up- 
stairs, said no, 

Several years ago, when this corres- 
pondent was spending part of the sum- 
mer in a little cabin up in the Maine 
woods, we used to be annoyed every 
morning by a red squirrel. The rascal 
would start scampering around over the 


low-hung roof shortly after sun-up, do- 
ing all kinds of acrobatics; then tiring 
of his devilment, he would scramble 
around to the bedroom window-sill and 
sit there perkily looking in at us. We 
came to the conclusion that he was mar- 
velling at the biggest nut he had ever 
seen. 





THE BLOOIE DANUBE 


HADES of Johann Strauss—listen to 

this U.P. Dispatch from Vienna, dated 
March 7th: 
_ "Dreamy Viennese waltzes and roman- 
tic settings,” says the news report, “have 
given way to machine-guns and target 
practice at Austrian balls and other social 
functions. 
_ “Such fads as sideshow shooting-galler- 
les were introduced some time ago by 
Prince Ernst Rudiger von Starhemberg’s 
Heimwehr (Fascist) youths. The military 
spirit at parties continued to grow until 
the Heimwehr, at a ball last night in the 
former Imperial Palace here, decided to 
place machine-guns at the disposal of their 
guests. Ladies in low-cut gowns joined the 
games whole-heartedly, with their uni- 
formed escorts introducing them to the 
intricacies of machine-gun fire, and the 
dance floors and salons were deserted. 
Light shooting-gallery ammunition was 
shot at paper targets, representing enemy 
soldiers.” 

May we rise at this point to get in a 
word edgewise—to the effect that these 
Viennese gals are plenty deadly enough 
as Nature made ’em? And now that they 
are going to learn how to handle ma- 
chine-guns too—zowie! 


“X” MARKS THE SPOT 


AKE and Herman had been fishing 
Spring Lake since early sun-up, but 

without much success. Finally, just as the 
long shadows of evening were creeping 
over the water, they dropped anchor in a 
likely-looking spot for one last try. By the 
time darkness came twenty minutes later, 
they had landed three nice bass; but it was 
time for supper, so they pulled in their 
lines and prepared to depart. 

“Be sure and mark this spot so we can 
find it in the morning,” said Jake. 

A few minutes later, just as they were 
pulling into the wharf, Jake inquired: 

“Did you mark that spot?” 

“Sure,” said Herman, “right here on 
the side of the boat I marked it.” 





“Why you durn fool,” said Jake, “don't 
you realize we might not get this same 
boat in the morning!” 
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This Department is open for the discussion of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammunition, and their use. 
Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by BOB NICHOLS 


Six Hits in Two Seconds 


N 1936 the World Olympic Games will 
be held in Berlin. A very minor part 
of the Games is the pistol match for 


the world championship, true. But if 


one is particularly interested in pistol 
shooting, well, that’s something else again! 
The present world pistol champion is the 
Italian, Renzo Morigi. Signor Morigi, if 
memory serves, is a captain of police in the 
City of Rome. And Captain Morigi, shoot- 
ing a Colt Woodsman in the Olympic 
Match of 1932, placed one bullet from the 
little weapon in each of six man-size sil- 
houette targets in the amazing time of 2 
seconds. The targets were 25 meters, or 82 
feet distant. 

At Los Angeles in ’32 it was planned to 
shoot off all ties in the Olympic Match in 
the 4-second period; but as the ties per- 
sisted, the time limit was reduced to 2 
seconds. Captain Morigi was the only sur- 
vivor hitting each of the six paper “men” 
in this unbelievably fast time. He cut the 
sixth and last target in half as it turned 
edgewise to him—a most marvelous ex- 
hibition of superb shooting. 

We are fond of considering our grand 
old United States a nation of pistolmen. 
It is interesting to note, 
therefore, how the 
American team fared in 
competition with our 
friends from across the 
water. 

As stated in the rules, 


By Charles Askins, Jr. 


for shooters and spectators before the 
American team was out of the running. 
Why this mediocre showing? Why this 
obvious lack of practice and competitive 
ability on the part of the U. S. team? Sim- 
ply because of the lack of interest in the 
selection and training of shooters who 
composed the American squad. Apparent- 
ly, to our authorities, there is something 
unethical, unholy and indecent in shooting 
a pistol match in such a hurried and un- 
seemly manner. 

The selection of the Olympic team in 
1932 had a number of amusing angles. 
For instance, the team tryout was by mail ! 
Interested parties paid an entry fee, were 
then mailed the regulation targets, shot 
these same targets full of holes in the re- 
quired time limits, and then mailed them 
in for record. After careful perusal of 
many sheets, the American team was se- 
lected and told to report to the Shooting 
Committee at Los Angeles. 

If the 1932 American Olymic pistol team 
did nothing else it conclusively established 
the fact—that we can never hope to have 
a team capable of going to the next Olym- 
pic, and shooting like champions, unless 


Shoulder-to-shoulder rapid-fire competition offers the only real test 


the selection is made after official shoulder- 
to-shoulder tryouts in each Corps Area. 
Only after every interested shooter has 
gone on the firing line with other skilled 
rapid-fire sharks, and grimly battled 
through the many stages of the Olympic 
grind, can we feel assured of having three 
representatives who are truly the cream 
of the crop. 

Every effort should be made to popular- 
ize this Olympic type of rapid firing at 
state and regional matches throughout the 
country. I have been shooting the Olympic 
course for several years now, and I'll 
vouch for the popularity of the match once 
shooters are familiar with the game. 

There was every indication that the .22 
Colt Woodsman seemed to be the choice 
of competitors at the 1932 Olympic shoot. 
With the barre! weighted to give better 
balance in rapid-fire, the little gun per- 
formed nobly. A great many of the shoot- 
ers “miked” every shell (also the bullet) 
and dipped each cartridge in vaseline be- 
fore inserting it in the pistol magazine. 
One may well imagine the great care gun 
and ammunition received, as absolutely 
no alibis were allowed. : 

When first I read of 
the Olympic Pistol 
Match in the Fall of 
1932, I was much inter- 





ested and eager to give 
the game a whirl. The 
2-second record of Renzo 
Morigi amazed me. 





each country was limited 
to three entries. The 
first American entry 
missed the two prelimin- 
ary targets in the 8-sec- 
ond stage and was out 
of the running. Our 
other two entries man- 
aged to struggle through 
the 8-second limit, but 
the firing of the 6-second 
heat saw the second man 
miss, and, as a conse- 
quence, drop out. The 
single remaining entry 
was eliminated in the 4- 
second stage—and the 
United States was out 
of the Olympic picture 
for 1932. 

Scarcely had the 
match grown interesting 











Frankly, I could not see 
how it was humanly pos- 
sible to fire six shots, at 
six targets, scoring six 
hits in the phenomenal 
time of 2 seconds. 


HAD no Olympic 

targets, but possessed 
a number of the Army 
pistol silhouette targets. 
This silhouette is . 
inches in length and 2 
inches in width, pe 
erably smaller than the 
Olympic _ silhouette 
which is 65 inches i 
length and of propor- 
tionate width. I got the 
erroneous idea that the 
targets should be sepa- 
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rated a distance of one meter. This is 
wrong. The Olympic silhouettes are 
placed 2912 inches from center to center, 
making a very short traverse from one 
cardboard to the next. After several 


months practice with the targets set a 
meter apart, I discovered my error and 
was only too glad to rebuild the range. 
My first reaction to the game was one 
of keen interest and pleasure. The new 
type of she woting afforded a welcome break 
from the exacting, and ofttimes monot- 











These silhouette targets are the Army pis- 

tol type. While not exactly like the Olym- 

pic target, the resemblance is close enough 
for practice firing 


onous, grind of bull’s-eye pistol shooting. 
With this new game, speed is paramount. 
Only a crude aim is necessary to plunk 
the pasteboard “enemy” in the wishbone, 
but fast and snappy action is absolutely 
necessary to secure six hits in a pleasingly 
short time. 

Every other day I fired 60 shots at the 
“man” targets. I learned a great deal about 
the business by this continued practice. 
From the very first it was evident that the 
large figure was ridiculously easy to hit. 
What was necessary, however, was a rapid 
squeeze and a finely coordinated swing 
from target to target. 


BEGAN by experimenting with the 

Colt Woodsman with various weights 
attached to the barrel and eventually set- 
tled on an over-all weight of 38 ounces as 
being the most suitable for Olympic work. 
My next concern was the sights. I mounted 
a whopping big red-bead front sight and a 
roomy rear notch on my Colt and had 
the ideal combination. As the targets are 
black, the reason for my choice of a red 
bead is obvious. The contrast between the 
red bead and the black target is so striking 
that this sight may be seen quickly and 
clearly, 
_ Now suppose we go on the firing line, 
hguratively speaking, and fire a burst 
Olympic style. 

Load the gun with six shells, being sure 
you place one in the barrel. Take your 
place on the mark, pointing the weapon 
toward the ground at an angle of approxi- 
mately 45 degrees. Face toward the targets 
but swing the body slightly toward the 
“man” on the extreme right end (if you 
shoot with the right hand). Faster and 
more accurate shooting results if the right- 
end target takes the preliminary shot and 
the swing is carried to the left. By so 
doing, the extended arm does not mo- 


mentarily hide the next target as would be 
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COYOTE GUN...YES! 


You'll Tell the World with 
Model 


34 




























Woodchucks, 
Crows, Field Cats, 

Jackrabbits, 
Snapping Turtles, 


YES! 


Shown in 
-22 Hornet 
Super Grade 


ya 


Shown in 
.250-3000 
with optional 
20” barrel 


YOU GET SHOOTING! 


WN a Winchester Model 54 year- 

‘round rifle. Picked for a cartridge 
that suits your near-by country. This 
month you can enjoy it. Last month. Next 
month. Right through the calendar. Cer- 
tainly. And that is what you do when you 
have a Model 54. You get a new kind of 
shooting—that piles up interest in your 
skill like nobody's business! You have 
the world’s highest achievement 
in a rifle.of that caliber. 


a 


a 


N 


THE RIFLE YOU BUY 
in MODEL 54 


HE barrel, receiver and bolt are made ot 

Winchester Proof-steel. This improved alloy 
steel is made to the formula of Winchester's 
own metallurgists and specially Winchester heat- 
treated. It reaches highest standards in tensile 
strength, elastic limit, and resistance to erosion. 
The locking lugs at the front of the bolt are 
sturdy, unslotted, and permit no spring to the 
bolt, no development of excessive headspace 
The combination of steel and design make this 
the strongest bolt action in existence. It is also 
the easiest and fastest. Added to this you now 
et the Winchester Speed Lock in the newest 
wp ape a small-bore calibers. You get a bar- 
rel with chamber and bore finished to Winchester 
target standards. And you get the same highest 
development in sporting rifle stocks, expertly fit- 
ted to preserve extreme accuracy. 


WINCHESTER 


Teac’ MARK 
Model 54 Winchesters are built in Standard Grade and Super Grade, with the 
widest range of choice in popular and supremely efficient cartridges of any bolt- 
action rifle. They are equipped with the most popular and superior open or peep 
hunting sights. And through the new Winchester Custom Built Gun Department 
you can now obtain any desired extras. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
DEPT. 5-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


You may send me FREE the latest Winchester Model 54 Rifle folder, contain- 
ing ballistics of ten Winchester Cartridges and table of sight adjustment. 





Shown in 
.270 Winchester 
Standard Grade 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Rear Sight— 3 sizes 
of apertures at fing- 
er’s tip. 

Front Sight—3 posts 
Removable Hood. 
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Now -tre 


RIGHT SIGHT 


for every type of game and 
target shooting. 


How you will enjoy the 
wider uses, and finer sight- 
ing of a Savage .22 Rifle 
equipped with these sensa- 
tional new 


ALL-PURPOSE 
PEEP SIGHTS 


At last, you can adjust sights 
perfectly for game or target 
shooting, in bright or poor 
light, for long orshortrange, 
and to suit your personal 
requirements. 
Rear peep sight is adjustable for el- 
evation and windage and has sighting 
late with 3 sizes of aperture open- 
ings that click into place at your 
finger’s tip. 
Front sight has 3 interchangeable 
sighting posts each of whic h can be 
used as a hooded or as an open sight. 


New one-piece stocks of selected Am- 
erican Walnut have broad forearm 


for firm grip and steady holding. 


Send coupon for literature describ- 
ing these models in full. 


Model 38S Single Shot $650 
-22 Long Rifle 


Model 4S (illustrated) 
Repeating S- Shot clip mag- ] r 25 


azine .22 Long Rifle 


SAVAGE 


BOLT ACTION 
.22 Rifles 


See eee eee eet 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION l 
Dept. 115, Utica, N.Y. i 
Send literature describing new Savage Models 1| 
3S and 45. 1 
Name _ - — | 
Address» inane: 
State | 


City _ 





REMINGTON 


~A0.. 
ADAY 


uy this beautiful brand 
new Remington Portable 


No. 5 direet from fac- 
tory for only lc a 
day! Standard 4-row 
keyboard, standard 


wi 


dth carriage, mar- 
gin release on key- 


PORTAB LE 


Free Typing 
Course 









board, back spacer, 

automatic ribbon reverse— 

every essential feature found in OFFER 
stendard typewriters! Carrying case, 


typing course free. Special 10-day free trial offer. You 
don't risk a cent! Write Remington Rand Ine., Dept 
127-5, 205 E. 42nd st., N. ¥. ©, Don't delay ict now! 
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Six silhouette targets and six posts to set them on and the Olympic set-up is com. 
plete. The picture shows the author’s range before he relocated the targets 


the case if the swing were made from left 
to right. 

The signal to fire! Whip the gun upward 
with the elbow locked, pivoting the arm at 
the shoulder. As the front sight approaches 
the crotch of the silhouette, pull the trigger 
quickly and decisively. Hold the gun ina 
grip like a vise. This very firm grip pre- 
vents any wide deviation of the aim. Jerk 
the gun to the next “man”. I would like 
to advise a smooth, effortless swing, but 
fast shooting of this kind requires a “jump- 
ing” or jerking of the pistol from target to 
target. As the front sight touches the edge 
of the next “man” let the trigger off and 
snap the gun to the next silhouette. You 
will find as you move down the row that 
your burst is picking up in cadence. Final- 
ly, as you are finishing, the shots are com- 
ing a great deal faster than at first. Misses 
generally occur on the 3rd or 4th targets. 
Why this is I cannot say, but I find it has 
been my experience. The game is compara- 
tively simple. It is primarily a question 
of practice, practice, practice. The shooter 
whips his weapon on the target for the 
first shot in a swift decisive movement, 
slams in the shot, quickly jumps to the 
next “man”, squeezing the trigger almost 
simultaneously with the movement. At 
first, misses are common, through un- 
familiarity with ,the game and anxiety to 
run the row in 4 seconds or less. With con- 
centrated hammering away, misses become 
less and less frequent. 

HEN first the writer attempted 

Olympic shooting he found it was 
possible to hit all six targets with the 
weighted Woodsman in 5.3 seconds. This 
average was the result of ten trials. Two 
weeks later I had shortened the time to 4.7 
seconds. An average may be ascertained 
only from scores in which there are no 
misses. In the event of a miss, the 6-shot 
string must be discarded. 

After six months of diligent practice, 
shooting sixty shots every other day, I was 
forced to set up new wooden posts for my 
silhouettes. The new targets tacked to the 
posts represented the third new set, the 
others having disappeared bit by bit. Pre- 
viously I had placed the cardboards one 
meter apart. With the erection of the new 
uprights I set the frames to measure 291, 
inches from center to center. This made 
the traverse from target to target con- 
siderably shorter and my elapsed time on 
the six-in-a-row appreciably shortened. 

Each day after firing the course I 
mentally catalogued my shortcomings, and 
on succeeding rounds sought to overcome 
the faults in my technique. Obviously, I 


must concentrate on a fast delivery of the 
preliminary shot. Fully a third of the time 
lost in firing the 6-shot burst was lost in 
swinging the gun upward and snapping 
a bullet at the first target. For days | 
practiced this swinging the gun upward 
and firing only a single shot. After several 
weeks of conscientious practice I got the 
hang of the thing. A lightning- fast upward 
swing, plus a smooth trigger squeeze, and 
my technique on Pasteboard No. 1 was 
flawless. 

In the spring of 1934, after tabulating 
a long list of scores, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to discover my batting average was 
running very close to 3 seconds per round 
of six shots. To be exact, the average was 
3.2 seconds. In six months I had clipped 
off but .3 of a second but I was gaining 
on my competitor—the stop watch. Quite 
frequently I would puncture all the sil- 
houettes in less than 3 seconds, Fast time 
and most encouraging. 


ECENTLY, on a quiet day, I made 18 


BA straight hits (three strings) in the 
following time limits: first string, 2.4 sec- 


onds ; second, 2.2 seconds ; third, 2.6 seconds. 

A 60-shot record just completed shows 
the following time limits: 3.2 seconds; 3 
seconds; 2.7 seconds; 2.5 seconds; 3 sec- 
onds; 2.4 seconds; 3.2 seconds; 2.7 sec- 
onds; 2.7 seconds ; 3.2 seconds. 

But—I have never yet “killed” all the 
“men” in 2 seconds. I have fired at all of 
them within 2 seconds, but have never yet 
registered six hits in this short time. 
Which discovery makes me all the more 
appreciative of the truly remarkable per- 
formance of the Italian Morigi in hitting 
the six in a thirtieth part of a minute. 

If you are fed up with bull’s-eye 
shooting, or are inclined toward game 
shooting, give the Olympic game a whirl. 
There is a keen thrill and a world of satis- 
faction to be gained from the ultra-fast 
possible on the silhouettes. For the peace 
officer, or the pistoleer who may some day 
have to shoot in protection of his life and 
property, the Olympic is one of the finest 
training courses known. 


WHERE TO GET ’EM 
points out in 


A* Charles Askins, Jr., 
the "se article, it seems as 


though our reputation as the shootin’est 
nation in the world is somewhat at stake. 
Why not give this Olympic game a whirl? 
A set of official targets, six silhouettes, 
may be obtained from the U. S. Revolv- 
er Association, 5 Oak St., Springfield, 
Mass., at a cost of $1.50 per set postpalé 
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SO LONG, SHORTS? 
By T. A. Lamke 


LMOST everyone who owns a rifle | 


chambered for the .22 long-rifle cart- 
ridge at some time wonders, “Shall I shoot 
22 shorts in it?” You have probably heard 
many opinions on the subject, opinions that 
ranged all the way from total destruction 
of the barrel, as a result of shooting shorts, 
to no harm done at all. You may have an 
opinion or two yourself. But opinions are 
good only when no facts can be obtained. 
Let’s look over the situation and do away 
with opinion. 

Usually, shorts are used because they're 
cheaper than long rifles. Sometimes the 
lesser power of the short is an advantage, 
as in plinking. Occasionally the decrease 
in noise is considered an asset. Expense is 
almost always the most important factor 
though, since 3,000 shorts cost only a dol- 
lar more than 2,000 long rifles. 

But, although the .22 “short cartridge is 
cheap, it's like a good many other cheap 
things—it’s worth what you pay for it, 
but you aren't getting anything for 
nothing. 

The short is rather inaccurate, for om 
thing. In a rifle specially chambered and 
rifled for it, it makes, on the average, one- 
inch five-shot groups at twenty-five yards. 
This group-size is increased when a gun 


chambered and rifled for the long rifle is | 


used. For comparison, a fine target rifle 


should make inch groups at one hundred | 


yards with long-rifle ammunition. The 
short used to be a much more accurate 
cartridge than it is now. Evidently am- 
munition makers have neglected it during 
recent years. 

There are many things that make the 
short more inaccurate in a gun chambered 
and rifled for the long rifle (and this in- 
cludes all the rifles marked “.22 short, 
long, or long rifle’) than it is ina gun 
built for it alone. In fact, it is surprising 
that the loss of accuracy isn’t greater than 
it is when everything that contributes to it 
is taken into consideration. The cause of 
most of the trouble is the fact that the 
short bullet is not seated in the throat or 
beginning of the rifling, but is about a 
quarter-inch back of it, the chamber being 
too long. When the cartridge is fired the 
bullet meanders along and gets up a good- 
ly speed before it reaches the rifling. Be- 
cause it doesn’t quite fill the chamber, some 
of the hot gas that is pushing it slips by 
and melts it a little. Suddenly it jams into 
the rifling, knocking off some lead in the 
process. The rifling revolves, the bullet 
doesn't—at first—and more lead is shaved 
off. All of these losses of lead, though 
small, affect the bullet’s balance and an 
unbalanced bullet has a crooked flight. bs 
top it all off, when the bullet is finally i 
the rifling, the twist of the rifling is in- 
correct for such a short stubby bullet. The 
rifling was made for the longer bullet of 
the long-rifle and it has a somewhat faster 
twist than the short bullet should have to 
secure maximum accuracy. 


HE result of all of this manhandling 
of the bullet is 14-inch five-shot 
groups at twenty-five yards. This is exact- 
yaquarter-inch larger than the short gives 
under the best of conditions (modern am- 
munition). So, in this decadent age there 
Is no practical advantage in using a gun 
chambered for shorts only, and there is a 
great big disadvantage, namely, and to 
wit: a long-rifle cartridge can’t be popped 
into the short chamber to make an ac- 
curate, hard-hitting gun out of an inac- 
‘urate, relatively feeble “pop-gun”. 
Vhat effect has the short cartridge on 
a barrel chambered for the long rifle? 
ere are two things that tend to harm 
the barrel when a rifle is fired: corrosion 
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Two grand shots, son! I never saw a prettier double. And now 
we've each got three birds, so let’s call it a day. I know you’re 
rarin’ to go. You want to keep on crackin’ em down like 
that, but think about next year and the years after. 


Birds are scarce, because cover and nesting places have been 
destroyed by draining and clearing of land. We’ve got to 
leave birds for seed or soon the crop will fail. I’d rather kill 
a few birds every year, than take all the law allows for a while 
and then put up the old gun for good. So would you. Re- 
member, too, that you may have a boy of your own some day, 
and you'll want to teach him to hunt. Save some birds for him. 


a6 


914 KING STREET 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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SHOTGUN POWDERS 
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We can furnish you with phonograph records which will 
increase your bag of crows 100%. 
of a crow-fight taken from actual combat while the 
other is 
the best crow-callers in the country. 
any portable phonograph. 
shooting furnished with each order. 
each or 


Crow Shooters, Attention! 


One is a recording 


a reproduction of the crow-calling of two of 
Can be used on 
Complete booklet on crow- 
Records $3.00 
$5.00 for both, delivered. Specify kind. 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO., TIFFIN, OHIO 








Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Be an expert Taxidermist. 
8: Malt tom 


We teach you at home 
to mount = » Animais 


Fells fa about 
xide - 


how to have a wonderfal | bo 





N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 1935 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





|| Shoot the NEW 








GRIFFIN & HOWE 
-22 NIEDNER MAGNUM RIFLE 


Higher Speed — Better Wind Bucking — Superb Accuracy 


M* ZZ. . —— with 55 gr. Sisk bullet and Du Pont No. 1147 powder, 
3200 f.p.s. Ten-shot groups outdoors at 100 yds.—shot by an expert, 
with tele aa sight and rest—measure 1 inch, Send us a Krag, Win- 
chester S.S., Remington-Hepburn, Sharps-Borchardt or Stevens No. 44% 
action. With or without G & H_ sporting stock with cheek rest; finest 
alloy steel 26” or 28” No. 3 weight barrel with standard target ‘scope 
sight bases. With or without iron sights. We recommend ‘scope alone. 
We supply all components and instructions for hand loading—choice of 
three weights and two styles in bullets. Get your .22 G & H Magnum 
NOW, Order contingent on your furnishing suitable action 









Consult us about the most 
suitable telescope sight. 
Best makes. Folder FREE. 


Send your fine 
uns te us for ex 
cleaning, repairs, alterations, 

or fitting new sights NOW. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Best Custom Gunsmithing 
202-F E. 44th St., New York 
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PICK YOURS: 


In a MODERN 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


-22 Rim Fire RIFLE 
















Slide Action... 
Automatic or 
Single Shot 





Tas three Winchester .22s shown 
here represent merely the three 
general types—but by no means 
all the rim fire .22s in the 
Winchester line. In Winchester re- 
peaters there is an extensive fur- 
ther choice, in both hammeriess 
and hammer styles, including the 
world famous Winchester Model 
52 Target Rifle and the superb 
new Model 52 Sporting Rifle. 











W/ HEN you pick out a Winchester 
.22 caliber rim fire rifle—whether 
a very modestly priced bolt action 


single shot or the snappy, swift, smash- 
ing Winchester ‘‘Speed King’’ Model 63 
Automatic—your choice is positively right 
for best value. In appearance, finish, Mn a 
of steel and walnut, workmanship, depend- 
— safety and, above all, shooting, you 
get the best buy that Winchester orld 
tandard gun building can give you at the 
price you pay. See these modern .22s at your 
gun dealer's. . . . For complete Winchester 
catalog mail coupon below: 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


ept. 5- 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


Send me FREE copy of your 
latest 64-page Pocket Cata- 
log ——. above rifles 
and others in detail. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


and erosion. Corrosion is the eating away 
of the barrel by chemicals contained usual- 
ly in corrosive primers; erosion is the 
melting of the barrel by hot powder gas. 
Most of the corrosion takes place when a 
gun is improperly cleaned or not cleaned 
at all. Erosion can occur only when a cart- 
ridge is fired 

Before the days of non-corrosive am- 
munition it was generally recognized that 
much shooting of shorts in a barrel cham- 
bered for long rifles decreased its accuracy. 
When greased bullets were used and the 
gun was cleaned immediately after firing, 
the effect was not so noticeable. Most 
of the damage came when the gun was 


| allowed to go uncleaned, or when it was 


improperly cleaned. If the lead was not 
entirely removed from the barrel when it 
was cleaned, corrosion would usually take 
place around the lead spots, because some 
of the corrosive residue from the primer 
would likely be left along with the lead. 
Pits would gradually be formed. If the 
gun was not cleaned at all, a ring would 
be eaten away in the chamber in a place 
just ahead of an empty .22 short shell. The 
ring was due largely to corrosion, though 
erosion was partly responsible for it. In 
time the chamber and throat of the barrel 
would be pitted and a fairly deep ring 
would form just ahead of the middle of the 
chamber. When a long rifle cartridge was 
put in the chamber this ring would come 
almost at the end of the case. If the cart- 
ridge was fired the case would swell into 
the ring, and both extraction of the case 
and the expression of one’s thoughts were 
found difficult. The pits and ring, once 
started, usually got deeper and deeper, 
since it took a thorough cleaning to remove 
all corrosive residue from them. 


OWEVER, now that non-corrosive 

ammunition is in general use, prac- 
tically no corrosion or erosion occurs. It 
has been reported that a rifle chambered for 
the .22 short, that fired over 250,000 rounds, 
upon being examined showed only a very 
slight ring of erosion just ahead of the 
chamber. The ring was not visible to the 
naked eye, and the accuracy of the rifle was 
not affected. Evidently modern cartridges 
have little corrosive or erosive effect. There 
would have been a little more wear and 
tear evident if the shorts had been shot ina 
gun chambered for the long rifle, because 
some gas gets around the bullet before it 
reaches the rifling, and this gas has a 
tendency to erdde the barrel. But the ero- 
sion takes place very slowly, and I be- 
lieve that at least 100,000 rounds of shorts 
could be fired in a gun built for the long 
rifle without there being enough erosion 
to affect the accuracy of the rifle, target 
rifles excepted. If, by any chance, the gun 
did become slightly inaccurate you could 
have a new barrel fitted with the money 
saved by using shorts instead of long 
rifles. According to the latest price-list, 
this saving would amount to exactly 
$200 for 100,000 shorts. You could have 
a lot of barrels fitted for $200! 

Of course 100,000 rounds is a lot of 
rounds. If the average plinker shoots 10,- 
000 rounds a year he is doing quite a bit 
of shooting. And if he shoots shorts instead 
of long rifles he saves $20, or more than 
enough to buy a new barrel in case he 
thinks the accuracy of the old one is im- 
paired. But it won't be, not with only 
10,000 rounds. 

Shorts should probably not be used in 
target rifles. The barrel likely wouldn’t be 
harmed in less than enough rounds to pay 
for a new one with the money saved by 
using shorts. But there are enough possible 
sources of inaccuracy in a match rifle 
now, without adding another one. Besides, 
the short is much too inaccurate for target 
shooting, and very few target shooters use 
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their favorite rifle for small game or plink. 
ing. While 1,000 rounds of shorts probably 
wouldn’t hurt a target rifle any, its ac. 
curacy certainly wouldn't be helped any, 
either. All the accuracy possible is wanted 
out of a match rifle, and it’s best to take 
no chances of injuring the barrel. 

If you shoot shorts in a long-rifle cham. 
ber, the rifle will lead. The lead that js 
shaved off the bullet before it gets into 
the rifling has to go somewhere; it usually 
stays just back of the beginning of the 
rifling. Occasionally it accumulates to 
such an extent that a long rifle cartridge 





Rae Hickok with a_ six-foot-seven-inch 
panther which he shot in the Cypress 
Swamp, near Bonita Springs, Florida 


can’t be inserted in the chamber. A good 
bronze-bristle brush will almost always re- 
move the lead if the rifle is cleaned every 
300-400 rounds. If the lead does pile up so 
that you can’t remove it with the brush, 
buy a few ounces of mercury. Cork up 
the breech end of the barrel, pour the mer- 
cury in the muzzle, and let the rifle stand 
until the mercury has dissolved, or more 
correctly, formed an amalgam with, the 
lead. This doesn’t take long. The lead must 
be covered by the mercury, of course. 

Before you make a wild rush down to 
buy several cartons of shorts, buy one box 
first and try them in your rifle. Though 
most .22’s are marked “for .22 shorts, 
longs, or long rifles”, some of the factory 
designers evidently forget to test them 
with shorts. Some of the guns don’t feed 
or eject shorts easily and some jam every 
few shots. If the action was built to handle 
shorts, well and good. If it wasn't, evel 
some printing on the barrel won't make it 
handle shorts. 


“BULLET-PROOF” VESTS 


OMEBODY is always taking the Joy 

out of life. Just about the time you 
think you have a practically perfect prod- 
uct, some wisenheimer comes along and 
proves that all your painstaking work 
amounts to just so much phooey. I have 
special sympathy for the lad who org: 
inated the idea of the bullet-proof vést 
and then went ahead and (as he thought) 
made it really bullet-proof. For I am here 
to tell the world that his product 1s | 
longer bullet-proof—and he might as wel 
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sart right now thinking up some new 
stopper for the conical copper-plated bul- 
let that is loaded into this new 38 Special 
Super-X pistol cartridge that Western has 
just brought out. ; 

It so happens that I witnessed some 
rather convincing tests on a bullet-proof 
yest recently out at the Western plant— 
and what those boring-through missiles 
did to said vest would have meant nothing 
but a funeral for any thug who might 
complacently have felt that he was safe 
behind it. . ; 

After the “bullet-proof” demonstration, 
the next penetration test was at 50-yard 
range on metal and cardbe vard—and a very 
convincing demonstration this was, too. 
For the .38 Special Super-X drove its 
conical missile through a 16-gauge black 
iron plate and then bored right on through 
16to 18 heavy Montrose cardboards each 
078 inches thick. 

If the cops start using this new load— 
well, it’s getting so an honest, hard-work- 
ing thug can’t be safe any more, not even 
behind the protecting wall of a vanishing 
taxicab, And ain't that a pity! 


257 REMINGTON-ROBERTS 
NNOUNCEMENT comes in from 


Remington that they are not only now 
producing the .25 Roberts cartridge, which 
is to be called the .257 Remington-Roberts, 
but also that the Remington Model 30S 
bolt-action is now being specially cham- 
bered for the new cartridge. 

Remington is now loading the cartridge 
in three bullet weights—following are the 
ballistic data : 

The cartridge loaded with the 87-grain 


high-speed mushroom bullet develops a | 


muzzle velocity of 3350 ft. seconds, muzzle 
energy 2160 ft. pounds, accuracy groups 
{1% inches at 100 yards and 3% inches 
at 200 yards, and penetrates ten 7%-inch 
pine boards. The 100-grain bullet develops 
a muzzle velocity of 3050 ft. seconds, 
muzzle energy of 2065 ft. pounds, accuracy 
groups of 1% inches at 100 yards and 3 
inches at 200 yards, and penetrates ten 7%- 
inch pine boards. ‘The 117-grain Express 
nushroom bullet develops a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 2700 ft. seconds, muzzle energy 1900 
it. pounds, accuracy groups of 1% inches 
at 100 yards and 3 inches at 200 yards, 
penetration twelve 7-inch pine boards. 


CAMP RITCHIE, JULY 3-7 


HE 14th Annual Championship 
4 Matches of the Eastern Small Bore 
Rifle Association will be held at Camp 
Ritchie, Maryland, July 3rd to 7th inclu- 
sve. This is the announcement made at 
press time by Frank J. Kahrs, executive 
meer of the Association. Three new 
events have been added this year. First, 
the Eastern Junior Champion will be open 
to boys and girls who have not reached 
their 19th birthday, and will consist of 
4 shots at 50 meters. Second, there will 





Join the 


Square Circle! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
bon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE 
78 Madison Ave.. NOY tC.) SEAM 


I pledge myself ¢ ' — ate 
SQUARE CIRCL, © the Ten Commandments of 


QUA E as published in FIELD & 
STREAM for July, August, September, 1934 
(Print mame)... cssesrsescceeeoecccoees 
(Street)... 
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N the days before smoke- 

less powder, water not only 
prevented black powder from 
| firing but also dissolved it. 


But modern powders are not 
afraid of moisture. Water 
can’t impair their efficiency. 
During the course of their 
manufacture, du Pont Smoke- 
less Powders are actually sub- 


merged in water. When dry 








ont powi 


they are ready for action in the 
field or at the traps. 


Du Pont chemists have done 
much to perfect the kind of 
powder that is “born under 
water.” Their constant aim 
is to supply every shooter with 
better powder than his father 
had. E.I.duPontde Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Sporting Powder 
Division, Wilmington, Del. 











(City)... 

















Marble’s famous waterproof guaranteed accurate com 
= your choice of these three styles. 
At most good dealers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt ot pe. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
A , Gladstone, Mich. 





are now offered in 


_ Marble’s Wrist Compass Pocket 


Novist Revolving Bia 1-66 
'o. 187L—Luminous Dial 2.00 
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KLE 


YOU JUST CANT GET 
A WET SMOKE WITH 









THIS PIPE CLEANS 
ITSELF BY A SNAP 
OF THE BIT/ 











Amazing new WDC pipe “filters” and “air-cools” 
every puff! Transforms “raw” smoke into c-o-o-l, 
mellow, dry, sweet-as-a-nut smoke. And cleans 
itself by a snap of the bit! (U. S. Pat. 1,888,462). 
Dealers have Snap-Kleen in newest shapes —$2.50 
also GUARDSMAN -The world's finest smoking dollar pipe. 
Permanent Metal Filter. Smokes cool; smokes dry. . $1.00 
WM. DEMUTH & CO., 230 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
<> 


<3 


MOISTURE 
TRAP 


= 


Bit snaps off | swap it-/#5 clean/ 


Suap-KLEEN 


introducing the— 








“WEE WEAVER” 


Rifle Telescope Sight— Model 3-29 


For .22, .22 Hornet, 25/20, and similar calibers. 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNT $7.70 
Scope, unexcellcd in quality 
3-30 Compiete with the 3-30 Mount $25.00 
which is the WORLD'S BEST. 
WwW. R. WEAVER CO., Dept. 2 
Campbell & Franklin Sts. El Paso, Texas 
For Every Kind of 
Game 






















from 
Squirrel to Elephant 
Six callbres for every Sport 
ing Need. Send for Hand 
Liook and Catalog. 

Prices $71 up 
Other calibres built to order, 

bDW. KI Hu 


KING CO. 6 oward St, San Francisco 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Est. 1897 








Pacifie Coat Representative 
t m Fran 














2308 N. i6th St. Phila, — —_— 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. 6. Pott og A 


Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank an«t Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.a St. Paul, Minnesota 























be a Women’s Eastern Rifle Champion- 
ship, same number of shots, same range. 
Third, comes the announcement of the 50- 
meter Inter-State Team Match consisting 
of six men to a team, 20 shots per man. 

‘he Eastern Small Bore Championships 
will bring together rifle and pistol experts 
from all sections of the country. A number 
of improvements have been made on the 
new small-bore range at Camp Ritchie. 
Outstanding among these improvements 
is the new plan to have one common firing 
line for rifle and pistol, shooting at all 
distances. 


NEW PISTOL POWDER 


HE DuPonts have just completed 

tests on a new pistol powder recently 
developed. This to be known as DuPont 
Pistol Powder No. 6, a multi-base pow- 
der that can be used in slightly lower 
weight of charge than the DuPont Pistol 
Powder No. 5 to achieve the same ballis- 
tic results. 

Announcement of the new powder comes 
from friend Wallace H. Coxe, DuPont 
ballistic engineer—and accompanying the 
announcement comes a fat bundle of blue- 
prints of recommended loads for the new 
powder. 

Undoubtedly this blueprint data will 
soon be ready for release in printed form, 
so that those of you who load your own 
pistol cartridges can send ig your requests 
for the loading tables at an early date. 


NEW WINCHESTER .22 


UT in the Western Cartridge plant 
recently, 1 was introduced to Win- 
chester’s latest in the .22 class—the new 
Model 69. All I have to say is, that if 
they give all the rifles in this new model 
the same fine trigger pull as that factory 
model possessed, they will be doing a great 
big favor for the medium-price .22 trade. 
The Model 69 is well-stocked, has a 25- 
inch barrel, and comes with two 5-shot 
magazines, one for .22 shorts, and the 
other for .22 long or long-rifle. Ten-shot 
magazines can be purchased extra. The 
sighting equipment is particularly good. 





| In the first place the 25-inch barrel gives 





a good long sighting radius. Added to that, 
the front sight is a ramp bead with de- 
tachable hood, and you have your option 
either of the open rear sight or the ad- 
justable aperture sight that made its first 
appearance when the Model 68 came out. 
The new gun is really a medium-priced 
model of the Winchester 57—than which 
it scarcely seems necessary to say more. 


HIS FIRST PARTRIDGE 


HE following interestingly reminis- 
cent letter comes from Arthur Chris- 
tian of upper New York State, who 
writes: “I read an interesting sketch of 
you in the March issue of Fre_p & STREAM. 
It sorta sounds like home to me. The 
neighbors’ kids from four years up all call 
me Art and your idea of comfortable hunt- 
ing clothes is after my own heart. Can 
also go along with you on the partridge, 
which impels me to tell of my first one. 
“To do this I will have to go back the 
small number of fifty-four years. I was 
sixteen at the time, and by many odd jobs 
(gathering bones and selling them to the 
‘bone-man’ at fifteen cents per bushel was 
one source of revenue) and much hard 
saving, I finally accumulated enough cash 
to buy a second-hand shotgun. This was a 
double-barrel muzzle-loader and almost 
new. I had previously owned a couple of 
single-harrel guns and an odd assortment 
of pistols and revolvers. There were no 
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anti-gun laws for the protection of crim. 
inals at that time. 

“I cannot remember any time in m 
life when I didn’t yearn for the fee} of a 
gun. This double-barrel muzzle-loader Was 
the ne plus ultra of my ambition, and gosh 
I wish I had kept the old gun just to see 
what she would look like now. 

“In those days the partridge season 
opened either August Ist or August 15th 
I am_ not precisely sure which. For my 
out-of-school vacation I visited a cousin 
who lived on a farm near St. Johnsville 
It was no great job to put up forty to fifty 
partridges in a day’s hunt up there at that 
time. I had tried a few times to shoot one 
of those wonderful birds but was always 
too slow. They were gone before | could 
get the gun up. 

“Going out alone one day, it was the 
same old thing—flush and out of sight, and 
no hang. Finally, in desperation, I made a 
resolution to shoot at, or after, the next 





—— mm C4 


“Boy! Does he drag his feet!” 


one. The opportunity came soon. It hap- 
pened in a little patch mostly grown over 
and hidden by spreading branches in full 
leaf. Up roared a great bird and out ol 
sight in a flash. However the gun came 
up and the load went through the spot 
where Mr. Partridge had vanished—and 
to my infinite delight, almost immediately 
I heard a great thrashing like a chicken 
with its head cut off. A short run brought 
me to my first kill making his last flops. 
“I have hunted this greatest of all game 
birds many times in the fifty-four years 
that have passed, and while I have seen 
many more wonderful shots, this first 
partridge of mine is the standout, the u- 
forgettable shot of my whole life.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
80-YARD KILLING 


I must say that I heartily agree with your ob 
jections to the indiscriminate use of the “big: 
bump” loads. Out in this country ( Washington) 
where we have lots of tide flats and water, the 
idea seems to be, as you say, that with the average 
duck hunter a duck is in range when in sight. 
Such being the case, how is a poor ellow to 
get three or four ducks for a little feed? I am 
an old duck hunter from the old black-powder 
and-muzzle-loader days, and these so-called long: 
range miracle loads in the hands of some of out 
local nimrods have just about put duck hunting 
on the bum out this way. When from 10 to > 
fellows are banging away at a flock of ducks 
from 75 to 150 yards away, a fellow needs 4 
French .75 to get in range of a duck after 
first hour in the morning. Ducks just go out on 
the bay and loaf around until dark, unless it 8 
windy, when they just stay away up and lett 
fellows make money for the shell manufacturers 

What | want to know_is: What can @ is 
expect from a 10-gauge Magnum? I'd like 
able to go out and get three or four ducks 
a Sunday without having to waste a lot of § 
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LYMAN 


FRONT and REAR SIGHTS 


They're the best for any gun! Write us your 
requirements for rifle or shotgun. 







No. 1—Tang Sight de- 
signed for Remingtons 
12, 14, 24, 25. Turn 
down peep—2 apertures. 
$4.00 





3 “48"" Lyman fe- 
oer ide, the most ef- 
fective sight for high- 

wer rifles Microm. 
Adjustable. For Rem, 30 
Exp., Win “4 Spring . 
Krag, ete, $11.50 with 





Ivory bead hunting front 
Sight No. 3. Excellent in 
any light. $1.00 





NEW NO. 56 streamlined 
Micrometer Receiver Sight 
for popular sporting rifles, 
lever or bolt action with 
flat side receivers. %4 min 
clicks. $7.00. Tap and drill 
hie, Free folder. 


Send 10c for Lyman No. 22 64-page catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





Ivory bead hunting front 
Sight No. 31. $1.00. Gold, 
silver, red bead if desired, 














SPORTSMAN’S | 
CABINET | 


$7.50 f.o.b. 


Horicon, Wis. 


Size, 64 in. high, 22 in. 
wide, 12 in. deep. Ample 
room for four guns, shells, 
fishing tackle, ete. All 
steel, electric welded, no 
bolts, three-point locking 
device. Brown or green 
finish, with padlock clip. 
Extra for flat key lock, 
$1.00. At your dealer, or 
order direct for prompt 
shipment. Also special 
cabinets and special fin- 
ishes. 


GARDNER MFG.CO. 
Dept. W = Horicon, Wis. 














FREE TO ARCHERS! 


@ Complete descrip- 
tive catalog of what’s 
what in archery 
equipment, designed 
in cooperation with 
Russ Hoogerhyde 
and made by the fore- 
most archery com- 
pany in America. 
Get the facts on archery from the 
experts! Send for your copy today. 


THE ARCHERS COMPANY 
225A Horton Street 





Russ 
four times National 
Archery Champion. 


Hoogerhyde, 


Bristol, Conn. 



















long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
y gun experts. Guaranteed. Also made 
Mi With 4%” barrel. Send for folder. 

ish Standard Mfg. Co., 165 East St., New Haven, Conn, 


HUNT 


A) Best combined oil and solvent 
4 ‘ nit only cleaner 

TOP RK 5 ip N nted formula— 
. ra 


At your Sporte 


DOIL 
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on slim chances. I can make about an 80 per 
cent score when I can get a bird in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 yards or under. But such things hardly 
ever happen here any more. 
In your opinion, do you think a 10-gauge Mag- 
num gun will be brought out one of these days? 
CHARLES CHISWELL, 


Ans.—About the only solution to your problem 
is for you to get something that will enable you 
to out-do the so-called long-range boys in your 
neighborhood. Apparently you are not aware that 
a real 10-gauge Magnum has already been pro- 
duced by the Ithaca Gun Company. This gun 
weighs pretty close to 11 pounds. Western 
Cartridge Company has developed a Super-X 
shell, 34 inches long and loaded with 2 ounces 
of shot, that makes 80-yard killing an actual fact. 

Out at the Western plant recently, I handled 
Mr. Spencer Olin’s Ithaca 10-gauge Magnum and 
it certainly is a beautifully-balanced gun consider- 
ing its weight. He uses the 2-ounce loads of cop- 
perized No. 4 shot and claims it is a combination 
that will pick ‘em “out of the clouds.” It may 
interest you to know (though perhaps I should 
not break the news at this time) that Winchester 
will very soon bring out a 2-shot, 12-gauge pump- 
gun chambered for the 3-inch shell. This also 
ought to be a pretty fair reacher-out. 

SHootinG Epirtor, 


CHECK HEAD SPACE 


I would like some information on the Model 
1886 Winchester lever-action rifle. I have one that 
is in excellent condition. It was formerly a .50- 
100-450 calibre. I had a good gunsmith remove the 
.50 calibre octagon barrel and put a .33 Winches- 
ter round barrel on it. The action handles the 
cartridge all right, and I have fired it about twelve 
times and it shot very accurately. But that was 
seven years ago and | didn’t at that time know 
any better. Now that I am older I am not sure 
whether this was a wise idea or not, so will you 
kindly tell me if the present combination can be 
used with safety? 

Raymonpb F, Knuppet. 


Ans.—Substituting a Winchester .33 barrel on 
the old Model 1886 .50 calibre is quite all right 
and perfectly saie, provided your local gunsmith 
did a good job. The action is amply built to take 
the strain and will handle the .33 Winchester 
load satisfactorily if the gunsmith got a good 
close fit as regards head space. The space between 
the face of the bolt and the base of the shell 
should be about one and one-half thousandths of 
an inch, but you will still be perfectly safe if 
the space is as much as three thousandths of an 
inch, 

I suggest you test this with a thin disc of 
metal cut of slightly smaller diameter than the 
base of the shell; then, drop the shell in the 
chamber, lay this thin metal disc on top of it 
and try to close the action, The metal disc, of 
course, should be ‘“‘miked”’ so as to get it about 
three to four thousandths of an inch in thickness. 
If you cannot close the action with the metal disc 
lying on top of the shell base, then you can be 
sure that your head space is a tight fit and amply 
safe. If you can close the action, then there is 
too much head space and you ought to send the 
gun into the factory for correction. 

Suootine Epritor. 


16-GAUGE A GOOD CHOICE 


I am going to buy a shotgun, and what I think 
I like best is a pump gun, say the Winchester 
Model 12 in 16-gauge. 

Will you kindly tell me what choke I shall 
choose? This gun is not going to be used on 
pheasants very much, for in Michigan here we 
have only a short season and I don't hunt 
pheasant more than three or four times in a sea- 
son; so my gun will be used mostly on rabbits. 
A friend who is just a fair shot told me to get 
the modified or 60 per cent choke, and have the 
barrel chambered for the 234-inch shell. He says 
that with this chamber length in a modified choke, 
by shooting the 2 9/16-inch shell, the spread will 
be like the improved-cylinder. And then he says 
that successive shots out of the magazine, using 
the 234-inch shells, will bring the gun back to a 
modified-choke pattern which will kill well up to 
40 yards, or even a little over. 

Is this fellow correct in his advice? And 
will you kindly advise me what choke I should 
really get? 

A. Licortr, 


Ans.—Where a man has only one shotgun for 
all round hunting, the 16-gauge is a fine choice. 

Usually when a man buys a single-barrel gun, 
such as the Model 12 Winchester pump, the best 
compromise in the way of barrel boring is the 
modified choke, I’d also get the barrel in 26-inch 
length, For rabbit shooting in thick and tangled 
brush, where a shot must frequently be taken 
anywhere from 20 to 30 yards, you will find the 
modified choke shoots pretty close. It will throw 
quite a dense pattern at that range and will 
chop the game up a bit. On the other hand, only 
part of your shooting will be done in the brush, 
and as you are seeking a compromise, I think the 
modified choke is probably the best choice 

A man’s barrel boring depends quite a Jot on 
the way he shoots. A very fast shot can use a 
more open bore than the man who is a slow shot. 





For rabbit shooting in the usual brushy cover, 
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DOUBLE BARREL 
SHOTGUNS 


Fox Quality ata 
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: 
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HE mechanical principles of 
the mechanism of Fox Guns 
are the same today as when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said, “No finer gun 
was ever built.” Yet the modern 
Fox Gun is finer than the one en- 
joyed so much by the late Presi- 
dent. For the extensive manufac- 
turing facilities of Savage enable 
Fox gunmakers to do their work 
with greater precision. Send for 
catalog. 
Fox Gun Division 
Savage Arms Corporation 
Utiea, New Yor 


FOX GUN DIVISION, Dept. R-10 


Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 











Kindly send me a Fox Gun Catalog. 
eee. panicles 
Address 
City 


. State 























OLD BUSHMILLS 


IRISH WHISKEY 


A BLEND — 100% whiskies 
made in Ireland; youngest nine 


years old. 


Use it ina 


WHISKEY SOUR 


Its body and fullness 


pusiinals | 


Co. ANTRUM, /RELANO - 


make it the perfect ingredient 


for every whiskey drink. 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Our trade mark on every bottle 


ALEX D. SHAW & CO,, INC,, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





New"*yman 22 Junior Field Scope 


For .22 Caliber 

Rim Fire Rifles 
A remarkable value in a_ substantially 
made scope sight designed for .22 caliber 
rim fire rifles, the new “22 Junior Field” 
features optics by Bausch & Lomb with 
magnification of 2% power, sharp defini- 
tion with universal focus at all ranges be- 
yond 15 ft. and large diameter field of 
38 ft. at 100 yds. Mount adjustable for 
windage and elevation. Allows free use 
of metallic sights for hunting. Takes same 
base screw holes as Lyman 5A, 438, and 


Targetspot Scopes. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


|‘ ALPINE MODEL” STOCKS—Finest Quality 


—made for Enfield, Krag, Springfield. Mauser M. 98, Winchester M. 52, 54, Remington M. 30. 


MOUNT. PAT APP FOR 





Furnished complete with single 
cross hair reticule, mount, 2 taps, 
drill and base screws. Write for 
free folder, 



















AMERICAN WALNUT 
Finished $12.00; unfinished $5.00. 
French Walnut $3.00 extra. 
Checkering of pistol grip and foreend $5.50 extra. 
Expert gunsmithing repair—remodel—rebiu—restock—and refinishing of any foreign 
— or domestic shotgun, rifle. pistol, revolver, automatic. We specialize in repairing 
of automatic shotguns and rifles. 


MANHATTAN GUN AND REPAIR SHOP, 35 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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I myself would prefer a 26-inch barrel bored 
cylinder. And I'd want about this same barre] 
boring for use on quail, too. But for pheasant 
shooting I’d choose the modified choke in the 
same barrel length. 

Your local adviser is in error when he tells 
you that the standard l-ounce load in the 24. 
inch chamber, modified-choke barrel will make an 
improved-cylinder pattern, The slightly longer 
chamber makes very little difference in the pat. 
tern, regardless of whether you use the standard 
l-ounce load or the maximum 1!¢-ounce load in 
the 16-gauge. It is the choke at the muzzle that 
determines pattern density, not the length of the 
chamber. The small variation in pattern density 
resulting from slightly excess chamber length, 
particularly in our American guns, is too in. 
significant to consider in terms of practical shoot. 
ing. 

Using your modified-choke 26-inch barrel on 
rabbits in brushy cover I think the best solution 
is to use a l-ounce scatter load of No. 6 chilled 
in the chamber and have standard 1-ounce loads 
of No. 6 chilled in the magazine. Or (a trick 
that I have used) carry an ounce load of No, 4 
shot in the chamber, and ounce loads of No. 6 
in the magazine. Either of these suggestions wil] 
help prevent chopping up the game too badly at 
close range. When hunting pheasant, I'd carry 
an ounce load of 6’s in the chamber with 1%. 
ounce maximum loads in the magazine. 

SHoorine Epitor, 


IT IS THE MODEL 1889 


Can you tell me about what year the Colt peo. 
ple discontinued the production of their revolver 
with the left-turning cylinder? I have a Colt .38 
Special with left-turning cylinder. Do you think 
there is any difference in the shooting qualities 
of the right-turning modern Colt guns as com- 
fared to the left-turning Smith & Wesson 
weapons? 

Josern F. Murpuy, 


Ans.—If memory serves me right, Colt turned 
out only one model fitted with an anti-clockwise 
rotating, or left-turning, cylinder. This was the 
Model 1889, which has long since been discon- 
tinued. Modern Colt guns all have clockwise- 
rotating cylinders. The Colt people have always 
maintained that the right-turning cylinder affords 
the most secure locking against having the crane 
swing out under the impact of the cartridge. 
While there may be some theoretical logic in this 
viewpoint, still I have never heard of a Smith 
& Wesson throwing its cylinder out under shoot- 
ing conditions. 

And, of course, whether the cylinder rotates 
clockwise or anti-clockwise has nothing whatever 
to do with the shooting qualities or accuracy of 
the gun. 

SHootinG Epirtor. 


IT’S OLD—BUT IT’S GOOD 


After doing a great deal of target shooting and 
experimenting with various targets, hit upon 
the idea of using the old tin-can target in a little 
different way. By taking a tin can and suspend- 
ing it with a string from the limb of a tree 
(making sure, of course, that you have a good 
bullet stop) so that it swings free in the wind, 
this makes as difficult a target as any amateur 
shooter could wish for. As for the range, I gen- 
erally use from 25 to 50 ft. for pistol shooting, 
and about twice that distance for rifle practice. 
The best part of it is, you don’t have to keep 
walking up to the target to see how you are 
hitting, as the can jumps whenever a hit is regis- 
tered. 

Maybe you have done this a million times, and 
it may be old to you, but it is new around here. 

Ciare L, SMitH. 


Ans.—Thanks for reminding me of a good 
idea that will always afford good target prac 
tice, however old it is. And I am glad you men- 
tion making sure about the safe, bullet-stopping 
background. 

SuoorinG Epitor. 


IT IS THE NAVY MODEL 


I have a rifle made by Sharps & Hankins, Phila- 
delphia, (Sharps’ Patent 1859). It has a breech 
action. The bore is a little less than a 20-gauge 
shell and is rimfire. The barrel is leather-covered 
and about 2 ft. long, has elevated sights and has 
strap buckles on stock. 

Could you tell me what this rifle was used for? 
The rifle is in good mechanical condition. 

Leroy A. KNIGHT. 


Ans.—Your old Sharps & Hankins carbine, 
built on Christian Sharps’ Patent of 1859, was 
one of the early breech-loaders used by the Navy. 
The earliest models used a rimfire copper cart 
ridge, and later models were made for center-fire. 
The calibre was .56, the bore diameter of the 
smooth-bore 20-gauge being .615. The gun was 
made in the Sharps & Hankins factory in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; 

The Navy model of this carbine was made with 
the leather cover on the barrel, sewed on. Other 
wise, this model is similar to the Sharps & Han- 
kins carbine used by the Army. " 

SuootinGe Epitor. 





(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Sure, You Can Do This 


Even at 100 yds. a 
+22 hole is plainly 










20-P. ‘ower visible in the black. High scores 
Spotting made easy this way. If not, 
Scope return it, so order yours now. 
Tripod, $7.50—Steady in 

$12.50 emong wind. Adjusts 9 to 44 
J in. Locks at any angle. 

Triped Extra Fits almost any scope. 


Other Telescopes—10-power, $7.50; 15-pow- 
er, $10.00; 25-power, $17.50; 35-power, 
$32.50; 45-power, $47.50. At all dealers or di- 
rect postpaid (or C.O.D.). Money-back guarantee. 


&@ Now Write for Complete Catalog—Free. 





Wollensak Optical Company, 861 Hudson Ave., Rochester , N.Y. 
T Be | On 2 


MICROSCOPE 
BINOCULARS 











TEN THOUSAND U. S. 


PENNIES WANTED 
55 TO 500 CERTAIN DATES 


INDIAN HEADS UP TO $43. Send 10c today 
for large coin catalog and our buying prices 
NORTH ns po co. 
Dept. 718 EVELAND, O. 














Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifie and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 











F.W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











for Precision Shooting--- HUNTING or TARGET 
Sights for every rifle--and for every purpose! Used by 
champions of range and field for over 20 years. NEW 
CATALOG describes and pictures everything--Microm- 
eters, Receivers, Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. 
Many. NEWdeve' lopme nts that increase shooting accur- 
acy. Reasonable prices. Ask your Dealer, or Write 
Teday for information on ANY kind or type of sight. 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. 3307 Gilpin St., Denver,Colo. 

















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 





HIGHLY REFINED 


For fishing tackle, firearms, and — appliances, 
Prevents rust. A perfect furniture polish, never gums, 
s yon ) Stainless, 

Wnt 4 can, 35c, pagpelé if dealer cannot hy riod 


e Inc. New Bedford 





Make Money at Ham 


ri 
ey cur famous F ancy White Queen Wot 
yoms. Exclusive new process. 


hk ‘ , 
seer, better, quicker crops. More ip i par 


if 
demand. you! Enormous new 
Nrite tode Hus strated book free, 


AMERICAN. M 
eNOUSTRIES LT TOO” 


Colnough Bid. Poreuto, Ont 


Vor 
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HAND-SPEARING JAGUARS 
(Continued from page 89) 


jaguar had treed. I had been all on edge | 
to use my spear. But at least I had made 
game. 

Quickly I located him, lying calmly on a 
big limb. His ears went back and he hissed 
broadly at me as our eyes met. I could see 
the end of his tail switching back and 
forth. He was an exceedingly large cat— 
probably one of the biggest and heaviest 
I had ever encountered. 

As I strung an arrow there was a 
rumbling growl which seemed to come 
from deep down in his throat. I could also 
hear his claws digging into the bark of | 
the tree as he prepared for a spring upon 
me. But he did not seem to be particularly 
angry or even alarmed. 

Lowering my bow, I stepped back to get | 
my spear and decided that instead of try- 
ing to dispatch the beast with an arrow I 
would just sting him in the rump with the 
hope of bringing him to the ground, so that 
I might have the thrill of finishing him with 
the sagaya. As the arrow flicked through 
the air and caught him not far from the 
tail I dropped the bow and grabbed my 
spear. But instead of coming down, as I 
had expected, he climbed higher in the 
tree, letting out a mad roar as he went. 


| 





Y next inclination was to send a sec- | 

ond arrow directed at a fatal spot, | 
but something impelled me just to wait 
with my spear. I knew that the first arrow, 
though it had inflicted only a minor injury, | 
would undoubtedly make him so uncom- | 
fortable and mad that he would soon come 
down to fight or try to escape. 

I did not have to wait long for him to 
decide to descend, snarling and spitting | 
defiantly. My heart thumped as I set my- 
self fora possible leap from the tree trunk. | 
But instead of coming down upon me he | 
jumped in the opposite direction and land- 
ed in the midst of a clump of thorn-bushes. 
The dogs instantly surrounded him, | 
behind the protection of very thick cover 
he stood at bay. 

I was not anxious to tackle this big fel- | 
low under such adverse conditions, but he | 
refused to budge. I urged the dogs to 
drive him out, without success. So at last 
I started moving in toward him, cutting 
the thorny branches away in front of me 
as best I could with the edge of my spear 
blade. His tail thumped theground and he 
periodically burst forth with a rattling 
roar as I moved slowly closer—but he still 
refused to retreat an inch. 

I finally got to within twelve feet of 
him—then ten feet—then eight. I stopped. 
Through the brush I could see the muscles 
under his gold and brown hide knot, and 
quick as the strike of a reptile he leaped 
for me. The force of his spring and the 
weight of his body carried him almost 
half-way around me, but the spear point 
had struck him squarely in the spot where 
I had intended it should. 

I was temporarily thrown off balance, 
but managed to keep my feet and, totally 
oblivious to the cutting thorns, threw all 
of my strength into pinning him down. He 
was a powerful beast, and the handicap 
of handling him under such adverse condi- 
tions made it my most difficult kill. But 
fortunately it was not a long fight, and I 
soon withdrew the red-stained blade and 
once again yelled the savage’s yell of 
triumph. 

Dragging him out into the open, I 
glanced at the forepaw. It had but three 
toes! 

Whether or not Joaquim had been killed 
by this same jaguar, or any jaguar, no 
mortal will ever know. But I am still 
hunting these big jungle cats with a hand 
spear, and it is my favorite sport. 
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Better COOKED MEALS 
WHEREVER YOU GO WITH A 


Coleman Camp Stove 


Unfold your Coleman Camp Stove, strike a 
match, turn a valve... it’s ready to cook any- 
thing you want, any style, any place you hap- 
pen to be! Adds to the fun of any outing. It’s 
a minature gas range...just the stove for auto- 
touring, picnics, camping and for general use. 

The Coleman makes its own gas from gas- 
oline. Produces a clean, hot gas flame. Two 
modelshave new high efficiency Band-A-Blu Burners... 
use less fuel. Everdur metal fuel tank won’t rust or 
corrode; easily removed for filling. Folds up like a 
suitcase with everything inside. Sturdily built to stand 
knock-about use. Three models; retail price in U.S., 
$5.95 up. See at your dealer’s or write for Free Folder. 


BRILLIANT LIGHT—EVERY NIGHT & 


On an over-night outing or prolonged E 
trip you'll need this No.242A Coleman = 
Lantern. It’s “made-to-order” to sup- 
ly plenty of light any night. Instant- A 
| Fighting -+- Single mantle type... pro- 
vides up to 150 candlepower of pure white 
light in any wind or weather. Small in size 
... big in brilliance. Makes and burns its 
own es from regular gasoline. Storm-proof, insect- 
proof—Pyrex glass globe. U.S. Retail price ok $5.95. 
WRITE TODAY—Just send a postcard for Free Lit- 
erature illustrating and fully describing these handy 
Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. FD507, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont. Canada (5507) 








INTERESTING—COMPLETE—NEW 


IDEAL Hand Book 
Y 6 
N oO. 31 
Profusely illustrated 
with phofographs of 
many reloading oper- 
ations. Exhaustive 
information plus un- 
derlying reasons for 
methods successfully 
used. Edited both for 
the novice and the 
h experienced reloader. 
160 pages. Authori- 
Ptatively written by 
Capt. Earl Naramore. 


Just out! Sent for 
50c postpaid 
Ideal Reloading Tools are complete with all accessories. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 








Remodelis 
ENFIELD, SPRINGFIELD 
MAUSER tandar 


BL SPOT C a TEAR 52 tes 
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Concentrate on that “Vital Area” 


Reduction of movement breaks more targets 


UST recently I have come to the con- 
clusion that skeet is complex chiefly 
because of the fact that the game is 
so doggone simple. A simple game 
can be like that. Offhand, and if you 
didn’t know better, you’d be likely to say 
that skeet was as simple as rolling off a 
log. All you’ve got are two trap houses 
forty yards apart and opposite each other, 
throwing little circular targets back and 
forth—and then all you've got to do is to 
stand on each sta- 





whoopee. But if you want to mingle with 
the tough boys who go gunning for high 
honors in the state, regional, and national 
skeet matches—then it’s up to you to single 
out the fine points of the game and do your 
level best to unravel the secret. 

I had this brought forcibly to mind re- 
cently out on the skeet field run by a 
group of the boys of the Western Cart- 
ridge Company at East Alton, III. 

I was shooting a few rounds out there 


heard of. Anyway, we were decidedly “cold.” 

One of the boys on the skeet field that 
day—I won’t say which one he was, be- 
cause he is a retired Colonel in the United 
States Army and there is no use inviting 
military complications—but as I say, one 
of the boys invariably called for his target 
without ever turning back to the trap house 
to watch the target make its initial start. 
This is (or was, I should say) contrary 
to my way of doing it. I have always very 
carefully taken my 





tion and shoot far 
enough ahead of 
each target in or- 
der to break it—and 
there you are! 
Very simple indeed. 
Much less difficult 
than upland field 
shooting. But when 
you get amongst the 
tough boys who be- 
lieve your social 
standing isn’t all 
that it should be, 
provided you can’t 
break at” least a 
hundred targets in 
a row, then you've 
got to dust off the 
old brain and figure 
out for yourself the 
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position, standing in 
the same _ position 
that I fire the gun 
(which is at a point 
just about over 
Station No. 8), and 
then turning back 
to a point about 
five yards in front 
of the trap house to 
catch the first 
glimpse of the tar- 
get as it flashes out 
of the trap. And | 
have always coun- 
selled other skeet 
shooters, who asked 
my advice, to do the 
same thing. 

That day out at 
East Alton, I re- 











peculiar _ little 
quirks and turns 
that are keeping 
you down in the 
low brackets with the “yokels,” so to speak. 

The difficulty in analyzing the intricacies 
of any simple game lies in the fact that its 
complexities are usually tiny little points 
which easily escape notice. 

Skeet is a simple game. It’s a good bit 
like checkers. Most any adolescent can 
play checkers. Yet, if you have any notion 
that checkers is merely a child’s game, I 
advise you to get a copy of The British 
Draughtsman and hie yourself down to the 
environs of St. Petersburg some winter, 
where all the old and expert checker play- 
ers in the United States go to die and play 
checkers while they wait for the check-out. 

Skeet is just a simple shooting game so 
long as you play it at home, where you and 
the rest of the boys are interested chiefly 
in burning a little nitro and making gentle 


Keep the eyes at universal focus—Grip the gun lightly—Pick up the target as it enters jing any 
the “vital area”—Swing fast—Shoot quick—Make better scores 


two weeks ago, in company with Colonel 
Siegmund, Captain Hopkins, Bill Jack- 
man, and a few of the local lads. As usual, 
when shooting in company I have never 
shot with before, I was watching their 
stance fairly closely and checking it 
against their performance on the score 
board. 

For various reasons, none of us was par- 
ticularly hot that day. There had been a 
big dinner the night before and all of us 
had stayed up ’way past our bedtime. Some 
of the boys had wanted to play charades, and 
the excitement of all this innocent fun was 
so high-pitched that most of us just didn’t 
get a wink of sleep after we got to bed. 
Moreover, a stiff gale was blowing over the 
field and the targets were doing stunts that 
the man on the flying trapeze never even 


frained from mak- 
critical 
comment on my 
friend’s shooting 
position. I am always careful not to criti- 
cize the style of any shooter who is making 
just as good scores as I am. I kept quiet, 
which was fairly good judgment. 


JT somewhere in between St. Louis 

and New York, on the way back home, 
the question reared its snaky head as to 
whether, after all, I was actually right m 
advising any shooter to turn back to the 
trap house—advising him to follow the 
target on a long swing, rather than on 4 
short swing started nearer the center 0 
the field. ; 

In any game requiring co-ordination of 
brain, eyes, and hands, it has always been 
my theory that any trend towards simplih- 
cation and reduction of movement is int 
right direction. For the first time, sudden- 
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jy it dawned on me that my advice to turn 
all the way back to the trap house before 
calling for the target, and then following 
the target from the trap house back to 
Station 8 on the gun swing, was absolutely 
against this theory of simplification and 
reduction of movement. ; 

It is a matter of simple arithmetic to 
prove that any extra movement one makes 
in a game of skill, where brain, eyes, and 
hands must function together, simply pro- 
vides extra opportunity for error to creep 
in. Therefore, I promised myself that at 
the first opportunity I would put the thing 
to test. In other words, instead of stand- 





When they first started talking about the Mid-Ocean Skeet Championship we thought 


necessary for you to make a long swing 
from a rather badly-balanced start—when 
a short, fast swing would do the work just 
as well, and even better, as I will point out 
in the next paragraph. 

By keeping your gun pointed out just 
a little this side of actual firing position, 
and picking up your bird after it has 
traveled ten to twelve yards, you are con- 
centrating all the power of your swing in 
one fast stroke—and this short swing is 
much more likely to result in a fast follow- 
through which is automatic and effortless. 
I know this to be true, because on that 
afternoon overt at Sleepy Hollow, on three 


HARBOUR 
CUN CLUB 


? 


it was salt-water taffy. But on St. Valentine’s Day, at Castle Harbour Gun Club in 

Bermuda, the boys cracked out a 100-bird championship match—won by O. Mitchell 

(extreme left) with a 95—with Orson Munn (third from right, back row) runner-up 
with 92. Remington’s Tom Davis (center sitter) managed the festivities 


ing in firing position on a line over Sta- 
tion 8, and then turning back to the trap 
house before calling for the target, I 
would turn only slightly—just enough so 
that my gun would be pointing about five 
to eight yards this side of Station 8 as I 
called for the target. 


AST week-end, over at the Sleepy Hol- 
low Country Club skeet field, I had the 
opportunity to try this out. Since that ex- 
perience, all I've got to say, is: I've proved 
something that I should have learned sev- 
eral years ago—for results certainly show- 
ed that this new way of going after the 
out-going target is correct—and I made 
the longest run I ever made in my life, 
considerably beyond the century mark, and 
finished with 149 x 150. 

In mentioning this personal score, no 
paeon of self-praise is intended. Because 
this kind of high-scoring is ‘way beyond 
my average and nobody knows it better 
than I. Of course, ideal shooting conditions 
on that day helped a lot. Very little wind 
Was stirring, the light was good, and thé 
day was pleasantly warm so that one 
wasnt troubled with numbed, half-frozen 
fingers, Yet, notwithstanding these favor- 
able factors, my score was so much better 
than my usual performance that I can only 
conclude that this improved stance offers 
a real advantage. 

In the first place, this improved stance 
telieves the shooter of that destructive 
nervous tension which tends to draw his 
muscles up as taut as fiddle-strings while 
he is waiting for the target to flash out of 
the trap. You yourself know that feeling 
only too well: there you are, turned clear 
around to the trap—you have called 
Pull !"—you feel that you absolutely must 
see that target at the very instant it leaves 
the trap—and as a result, you are in a bad 
state of tension right from the start. 

Secondly, you are placed in a position 
that requires considerable muscular effort 
to get you back into firing position. It is 


or four occasions I thought surely I had 
scored a miss by shooting behind. In other 
words, my eyes warned me that my trigger 
finger had snapped home before I was far 
enough ahead of the target. But as a re- 
sult of the short, fast swing, my gun ob- 
viously had sufficient momentum to over- 
take the target in the brief split-second 
my trigger finger took to snap off the shot. 
My eyes said “Too slow!” But the referee 
called “Dead!” And the fact that I scored 
hits instead of misses on these three or 
four shots was due entirely to gun momen- 
tum, the result of short, fast gun-swing. 
By keeping the eyes at universal focus, 
so that any movement within a wide area 
of vision is instantly noted,“I could see that 
target shortly after it left the trap, even 
though I wasn’t faced directly toward the 
trap house. No twisting or turning of the 
head was necessary to get into firing posi- 
tion. No twisting or un-coiling body-mo- 
tion was necessary to get into firing posi- 
tion. In short, I was all set to crack in a 
quick shot as soon as that target crossed 
into what I call the “vital area”—the 15- 
yard middle sector of the target’s flight. 


N keeping with the correct theory of sim- 

plification of movement in skeet shoot- 
ing, I heartily recommend that you, too, 
try this trick of concentrating on the 
“vital area” in the target’s flight. With the 
warning ot the approaching target (which 
your eyes at universal focus will give you) 
you have ample time to mount your gun, 
aim, lead, and kill your target easily with- 
in this 15-yard “vital area”. Your shoot- 
ing should most certainly show improve- 
ment. For you will be reducing your shoot- 
ing movement to the simplest possible 
combination, requiring a minimum of phy- 
sical effort and nervous strain, with re- 
sultant better control and precision. 

As I say, she seems to be a hot idea— 
and I'm pretty dumb not to have figured it 
out long ago.—B. N. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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STOEGERS 


\\ Sensational, New 
| 3OF PAGE 
\ ARMS CATALOG 
y HANDBOOK 








PUBLISHED . . PRICE 50¢ 
Over 12,000 items, 4,000 illustrations. Latest in- 
formation and prices of all leading American a: 
Imported Arms and A ition. A plet 
Gun Parts Section describing, pricing and illus- 
trating parts of modern American and Foreign 
Arms. Restocking, Gunsmith Tools, Complete 
Ballistics, Reloading Tools, all Gun sights, etc. 
No shooter can be without the wealth of infor- 
mation in this 304-page (size 8 x 10) handbook. 

Send 50c in Coin, Check, M. O. or Stamps 

(Cost of producing this volume mokes charge necessary ) 

A. F. STOEGER, 1N« 
AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 
New York, N. Y 





507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd 














‘“‘What ’Scope 
Sight Should 
I Buy?’’ 

READ UP... 


GET THIS NEW 
HELPFUL CATALOG 





ET on the right track—own a real hunt- 

ing or target telescope sight. In a Beld- 
ing & Mull you obtain scientific design, 
finest optical qualities, a precision-built 
job. Sights and mounts to suit your rifle 
and shooting. And our highly specialized 
expert service to advise you and do your 
fitting right. Our Catalog will help you to 
know your real needs and avoid experiments. Con- 
tains 28 pages, over 3,000 words alone on latest 
modern telescope sights and mounts. Includes B & 
M equipped rifles. Write today enclosing 3c post 
age, to Belding & Mull, Geo. McG. Fryberger, 
Successor, 822 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


BELDING & MULL 
TELESCOPE SIGHTS and MOUNTS 


















B & M Equipped Rifles 








| your dealer's. Gun Cleaning 
| Guide FREE, Write today. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 





CUTTS 


COMPENSATOR 


Why? Because with the same gun you 
are perfectly equipped for SKEET and 
Traps as well as any condition you'll meet 
in game country. Interchangeable pattern 
tubes throw consistent uniform shot pat- 
terns. Recoil and climb reduced. Illus- 
trated folder gives full information. Write 
lor it. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West St. 


Middlefield, Conn. 











| for polishing and cleaning. Won't gum. At 


For Lead-Free, Rust-Free Guns 


USE HOPPE’S 


No. 9 and 
HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 


Famous No. 9 quickly, easily re- 
moves all bore residue, including 
lead or metal fouling. Apply with 
the new Patches—soft, clean cotton 
flannel, correct in weave, size and 
shape. And use 


HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 


keep the gun’s action limber. Fine also 


SAMPLES 


Send 1 0c for trial 


2310 North 8th Street bottle No @ I5e 
Philadelphia, Pa. for 1-02, can Oil, 
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Fie_p & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot: 
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RTSMANS DOG 









ing dogs and hounds, This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Edited by FREEMAN LLOYD and HORACE LYTLE 
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Write for your free copy of the famous 
“SERGEANT’S DoG Book” on the care of 
dogs and the treatment of their diseases. 
Fully illustrated. Symptom Chart diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. Get your 
copy. It may save your dog’s life, 
Our Free Apvice Dept. answers questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for 
every dog ailment. Feed Sergeant’s Dog 
Food for strength. Dealers everywhere. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 








Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 














DOG TRAINER 


More than 30 years of Sporting Dog training has 
ught me a dog can’t be started too early in the Sea- 
! Busy reliable trainers cannot neglect good 
customers’ dogs at the end of the training season to 
turn out new, late customers’ dogs in a month or two. 
Only Sporting dogs handled or boarded. References 


E. N. ATHERTON P.O. Upper Gloucester, Me. 
Ship to Danville Junction, 

















Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 


rievers on upland game and waterfow!; natural pheas 
nt and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing tree- 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children 
Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial Also high-class Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, 


Send dime for lists. 


LaRUE, OHIO 


Coonhounds and Beagles 


SPORTSMEN'S CLUB SERVICE 








THE LAST CALL!?2! 


I have still 20 of my beautiful Avandale Springers, 
whieh must be sold immediately. Hence my Dispersal 
Sale and give-away prices. Trained males. Splendid 


brood bitches, some trained (mostly in whelp) at only 
$50.00 up. Their coming litters will more than pay for 
them. High-quality puppies, male or female, at only 
$25.00 up. warranted to make workers and retrievers 
Everything must be sold. Send for list and photos 
Deferred payment terms. All over distemper, A.K.C 
Reg. No duty 

AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 

342 Main St. E. Chevrier. Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 
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Correct Carry for Retrievers 
and Spaniels 


HAT more delightful than to ob- 

serve a retrieving dog, of any 

breed, return to the shooter or the 
handler (at field trials) with his well-car- 
ried burden of feather or fur! And then the 
gentle, whole-souled and generous delivery, 
as the dog sits on his haunches and gives up 
the precious load! Under such conditions 
are seen the results of the well-taught les- 
son: the instructions given by a practical 
man to an understanding pupil. Here is a 
combination that provides a 
consummation that, to view, 
is the delight of all those 
who take pleasure in dem- 


onstrations which 
furnish proof there 
indeed does exist a 


sympathetic inter- 
change of 
thoughts —a 
compact be- 
tween the 
sportsman 
and his dog. 

And how 
may this in- 
tellectuality be helped on the part 
of the dog? First of all the re- 
triever dog must be provided with 
a jaw capacity that shall assure 
a means for grasping and carry- 
ing the dead or wounded game 
which he will be called upon to 
retrieve. The mouths of the re- 
trievers proper—those of the flat- 
coated, curly-coated, Labrador and other 
varieties—must have plenty of length and 
power that in their combined strength 
should remain merciful. 

For the moment it will not be well to 
forget the often unsightly and exasperating 
sights as witnessed at the early cocker 
spaniel field trials, when the insufficient 
size of the little dogs’ jaws prevented them 
from lifting the shot game. It was a case 
of mauling rather than picking-up and 
ofttimes provided an annoying spectacle. It 
will be borne in mind that, at the time, 
Fietp & STREAM protested; and, the gods 
and humans be praised, there came about 
a realization that this publication’s stand 
was a firm and rightful one. The improved 
field or working cockers which are now 


















being bred, trained and used for field trial 
and shooting purposes, are becoming more 
and more fitted for the work the whole 
world calls upon them to accomplish. 
There is more length of leg which gives 
increased activity, and a longer jaw mat 
brings about more lifting power. 

To teach a retriever to balance his game 
while carrying it from the pick-up to the 
gun, a dumb-bell- 
shaped and soft 


Observe the 
capacity of 
this Labrea- 
dor’s mouth. 
Ch. Drink- 
stone Pons. 
Owner: 
Jay F. 
Carlisle, 
East Islip, 

Lt. 


dummy will be found of great assistance. 
The first of these wooden retrieving m- 
struments seen (so far as this writer’s ex- 
perience goes), was that used by a trainer 
of police dogs. It produced satisfactory re- 
sults. : 

If a dumb-bell-shaped dummy of a soit 
material be presented to a young dog to 
carry at your side as you walk along, tt 
stands to reason the puppy will readily take 
hold of the object where it is the easiest 
for his young teeth to grasp. As you are 
aware, a dumb-bell has just a plain of 
rounded surface of about 5 or 6 inches long, 
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with a large ball on each end. When the 
human practices his daily setting-up exer- 
cises, he grasps the rounded handles of 
the dumb-bells and thereby gets not only 
firm, but well balanced grips. It is just the 
same with your dog: he takes hold of the 
object in its most presentable and easiest- 
for-his-mouth place, and proceeds to carry 
it in that way. In other words, the dog 
recognizes what is easiest and nicest for 
his mouth, and, employing his good sense, 
he soon becomes aware it is more agree- 
able to carry a well-balanced object than 
a lop-sided one. 

In the case of a stuffed object or dummy 
it might take the form of a stuffed sock or 
stocking filled with wool. It will be ad- 
visable to cram the dumb-bell-like ends 
with something harder than wool or cotton. 
Or the stuffed ends may be made larger 
than the puppy can take in his mouth. But 
it will be found that when the puppy or 
young dog (after he has been encouraged 
to take hold of and carry the dummy) 
walks along at the side of his trainer, the 





A PERFECT CARRY 
Springer spaniel Rufton Mac. Owner: J. W. Schloesser 


pupil will concentrate his thoughts on the 
handle part of the object. Lessons of this 
kind will not be forgotten. They will prove 
stepping stones that will lead the young- 





ster to higher and brighter performances 
in the fields or waters of practical sport. 

Some breakers hold the opinion that 
sotter mouths and more satisfactory deliv- 
erles are better obtained by making the 
young retriever or spaniel carry the 
dummy as he walks along by the side of 
the trainer than by continually casting 
forth the dummy and encouraging the 
youngster to retrieve it. 

There is less excitement in the “carry” 
than in the “fetch” procedure; the run, 
grab, bite and hold inclinations are less 
likely to be developed. 

The excited hunter who instantly seizes 
the carried game from his dog is apt to 
make his retriever hard-mouthed. Like a 
puppy, the now full-grown dog will return | 
the “pull”, just as he used to resent the 
old rag dragged away from him, in the 
days of his playfulness. 

And be it remembered that the retrieved 
game should be received in the open hand 
ield under, or immediately in front of, the 
dog's mouth—that is, presuming your re- 
triever has a finished delivery. 

While shooting, one hand has to attend 
to the gun and so there is only one left for 
receiving the game from your four-legged | 
iniend’s jaws. Let this be borne in mind | 
When the puppy or young dog is being 
trained on the dummy. It is preferable to | 
use the left hand for receiving the game | 
'rom the dog's mouth. 







WHAT MORE 
CAN WE SAY? 
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CAPT. A. INNES TAYLOR 

Commander Sedpe Opera- 

@ tions of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. 










NE of thevery last radiograms sent by the Admiral 

Byrd Expedition before leaving the blizzard- 
swept Antarctic was the one reproduced above. 
What more can we say? The experience of these 
men in keeping their dogs feeling fine through one 
whole year of terrific work tells far more than we 
could say about the health and goodness that’s 
packed away in Dog Chow. Perhaps you would 


like to try it. Your dog will like it and you'll be 
pleased with its economy and ease of feeding. 


FREE SAMPLE and Name of Your NEAREST DEALER 


PURINA MILLS, 805 G Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
O Please send me a free sample of Dog Chow. 
© In case I should like to buy Dog Chow, please give me the 


name of my nearest dealer. 
My Name. 
Address...... ; 


cd sesindesnipciehtnkintenadesastaaa nn 

















Just Sixty Minutes 


One dose of Sixty Minute worm remedy guar- 
anteed to expel all worms from dogs and 
puppies. Dog takes it with food. Now used in 
hundreds of America’s finest kennels. Price 
refunded if it fails. You've tried the rest 

now try the best. 60c—$1.00—$2.00—$3.50 and 
$5.00 packages mailed postpaid. 
Chemicat Products Co. Box B 





Ellsworth, Minn, 





Irish Water Spaniels 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
Following my usual long-established practice of keep- 
ing my kennel strictly UP-TO-DATE have recent- 
ly purchased TWO IMPORTED STUDS, from two 
noted breeders in England and Ireland 
PADDY KNOCKLONG 
1.K.C. 12806, E.K.C. 33122, A.K.C. 835628 
CROOME MIKE 
E.K.C. D7661 (American Registrations to follow) 
PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 











$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14'x5 
high—inecluding gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 





il Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet &5G. 
us BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine. 
and (Formerly Scheeler's Sone; Est, 1869) 

Canada 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 








DOG LOOK SMART? 


@ Coat need trimming? Duplex Dog 


Dresser with 6 blades, $1.50 
® Know how to trim? Complete Chart 
covering 23 breeds (illus.), 1.00 


@ Dog's nails painful ? Duplex Nail Nip. 

Cuts clean. No squeezing. $2.00 
Send check or money order for any item, Dept. 
FS-5, 192Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


DUPLEX DOG DRESSER 














WHAT IS THE PROPER CARE 


For rour PUPPY ? 


When should he be wormed? 
Training? House manners? 
Obedience? This and much 
other valuable information 
is given in GLOVER’S NEW 
a FREE DOG BOOK. 


Contains handy symptom | GLOVER'S Ken. 
chart. Explains Care, Train- | nel and Flea Seep 
ing and Feeding. Tellshow | removes D. O. 


to administer medicine, etc. | (4°88Y, gcor). 


Write to GLOVER’S, Dept. 2, in. 
Mine ° New York, N.Y. skin. Kills fleas. 


LOVER 


White Cedar Tow Bedding 


Anti Flea—Vermin—Odor 


Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 
and insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole- 
ome, Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 




















ANIMAL 
MEDICINES 











of excelsior, not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale o. b 
Soperton. Approximately 100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. 
Special prices in larger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 








Co., Cedar Dept., Soperton, Wis. 











oa 
SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how 
to feed and train your dog. Keep 
him healthy and cure dog diseases. 
Beautifully illustrated. Describing 25 
Famous 9-W Dog Remedies and 
picturing dog leads, collars, harnesses, brush- 
es, etc. Mailed free. 
Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Bound Brook 


Dept. 14 


New Jersey 








AMERICAN HOUNDS 
Gossett's Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 
ce, cold trailing 


ind eharacter. Peers of all hound- 
i for ame, fox, coon, Superb 





great endur 
ant 








“ i bitehes, pu 
Ala the 1 rabbit minded Englis 
gies. Highly « tiptive Muetrated cat 
absorbing interest to every houndman 10 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 

W. Earu Goss rr Owner 

Bock Goupon— Trainer 
Saint Clairsville Rte. t Ohio 











Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 
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‘* ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 
‘*ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’ 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
etter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve, 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
yee for 
$3.25 


$4.50 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING - 2.00 for 
$4.50) $3-25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 























The dumb-bell model and an encouraging 
word and gesture towards the youngster 
will work wonders. Don’t permit the pres- 
ence of lookers-on when you are training 
your puppy or older dog. If the puppy re- 
fuses to give up the dummy, squeeze his 
back teeth with your finger and thumb, and 
whisper “let go,” “drop,” “give,” or what- 
ever word of command you like best. Don’t 
bother with game until the home-lessons 
have been absorbed. 

The correct carry should become as sec- 
ond nature to the matured dog, after the 
early dumb-bell-game education has been 
given to the young retriever. 

FREEMAN Lioyp 


YOUR SPRING PUPPIES 


OR field trial purposes, the earlier in 
the year your pointers, setters and 
spaniels are whelped, the more forward 
they should be as dogs fitted for the field. 
Field-trial puppies do not grow out of their 
official puppyhood until the end of the year 
after that in which they were born. On the 
other hand, bench-show dogs become a 
year old at twelve months of age—the 
puppy is of age on his or her first birthday. 
It is not always advisable to have pup- 
pies arrive in the earlier and_ colder 
months of the year; and especially is such 
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fast is usually more substantial than that 
of the city clerk. Buttermilk, too, makes 
a capital food to help the main diet; and 
if a daily and generous supply of the fresh 
or sour article be available, your puppies 
will be found to thrive amazingly on , 
dairy beverage, the partaking of which js 
said to have much to do with the longevity 
of certain human beings of Central Europe 
and Ireland. 

As long as the sun sends forth its heat. 
so long and no longer may the puppies 
be left in the main yard of the kennel. 
This recommendation principally applies 
to the early spring months. 

At seven or eight weeks of age the 
whelps will have been weaned, and, conse- 
quently, have to shift for themselves. Pup- 
pies, like children, if fed regularly at the 
same time each evening, may be “put to 
bed” and form a habit that shall lead to 
regular customs—exercise and attendance 
to the calls of nature. Let your puppies be 
locked up and turned out at times that 
shall not vary by the clock. Excepting in 
the case of a decided change from one diet 
to another—which may or may not upset 
the bowels—the regularly liberated puppy 
will form cleanly habits, and grow into a 
self-taught kennel or housebroken dog, 

If your growing puppies have unlimited 
exercising space, you may feed them three 


Photo A. B. Copeman 


Bird dogs in the making—a lovely litter of English setter puppies 


the case in the northern latitudes of this 
country. It is true there are such luxuries 
as steam-heated kennels ; but such quarters 
may be looked upon as more suitable for 
“fancy” dogs than gun dogs or hounds 
of the robust and workaday order. 

As the spring and early summer sun 
dispels the frost from the soil and assists 
nature to burst forth afresh in all its green 
and glory, so does the puppy thrive. If you 
are fortunate enough to have puppies that 
will be able and strong enough to toddle 
out of their kennel nest at the end of 
March or early in April, so much the bet- 
ter it will be for the future of the whelps. 

But do not let them have their liberty 
until the sun is well up in the heavens and 
the heat felt as it radiates from the health- 
giving orb. Let the youngsters have green 
or raw-meat bones to gnaw. Place an old 
gunny bag here and there on the ground, 
so that the youngster may use it as a 
“table cloth” for his ever-appetizing, en- 
joyable and lasting tidbit. Recollect that a 
wild puppy’s milk teeth are used for chew- 
ing and picking raw flesh from the bones 
of beast and bird; and farinaceous foods 
are practically unknown to the roving 
canine creatures of the forests and plains. 

In the case of domestic puppies up to 
the age of two months or more, the more 
milk, oatmeal or prepared foods they are 
given the better it will be for the whelps. 
But it should be borne in mind that flesh 
is ever a prime food. It may be given in 
its raw, cooked or canned states. It is true 
that the town- or city-reared puppy does 
not require such strong flesh food as the 
country-raised whelp—the farmer’s break- 


times a day. If possible, change the diet 
for each meal. What a man likes in the 
way of cooked flesh, fish, vegetable and 
farinaceous foods, his puppies and older 
dogs mostly enjoy. And don’t forget the 
gravy and soup flavored with well-cooked 
onions. Also a little salt. Flesh will supply 
the basis of the really substantial broth to 
make the farinaceous mess palatable. Feed 
when lukewarm. But bear in mind the 
fresh, green bones. Give a clean bucket 0! 
water three times a day. Let your grow- 
ing puppy have his place in the sun. Let 
him sleep high and dry on a bench littered 
with straw; and away from those deadly 
enemies: draughts and damp cee 


GIVE YOUR DOGS A REST 


HIS is the season when all kinds ot 
game—furred and _feathered—art 
breeding or bringing up their young. 50 
the creatures should be left alone in all 
their wildness and happiness. When you g0 
fishing, leave your dog or dogs at home. 
The place for him or them will be in the 
kennel ; and, as for the bitches, they should 
be rearing or finished nursing their young 
puppies. Fishes—especially game fishes— 
are quickly frightened away when the view 
or shadow of a dog appears near a streatt 
If you wish to give lessons to your young 
retriever or spaniel puppy, especially o 
retrieving from the water, there probably 
will be a pool or pond just as handy as 4 
brook or creek. Moreover, the shallow, 
shelving approach to the water, which ; 
pond provides, will give the youngster 
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. . the only thing that keeps 
Sporting Dogs in Pink of con- 


dition for Field and Bench“ 






says 
Capt. FRANK H. DAYTON 
Middletown, N.Y. 


owner and 
trainer of 
LINGFIELD 
VENTURE 
and other 
prize-winning 
sporting dogs 


s “Lingfield Venture,” writes Capt. Day- 
ton, “has won sixteen times on the bench 
and in the field. She won two firsts and ran 
three braces in one day . . . yet finished as 
fresh as she started. This was due to feeding 
her Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast.” 

This food supplement has a rich vitamin 
content ... Vitamin B for general toning 
up, Vitamin D for sturdier teeth and bones 
and Vitamin G for healthier skin and gloss- 
ier coats. If your dealer hasn't it, write to 
Standard Brands Incorpo- 
rated, Dept. FS-5, 595 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
® 1-Ib. can, 85¢; 5-Ib. can, $3.50; 
postpaid. Kennel sizes: 25-lb. drum, 
$10.00; 50- Ib. drum, $19.00 (f.o.b. 
Peekskill, N. Y.). 


Semple and literature Free on request 


sep Seep 


Now, when you wash 
your dog, 3 not only ©@ Oils 
clean him Perfectly ut you also @ Tones 
— his itching, give him a *‘dog 
w’’ sheen, stimulate hair @ Grooms 
growth. kill fleas and lice, destroy 
en josie odors.”| Outiasts two ore @ Kills Fleas 
mary bars. t drug and pe . 
stores, 50c, or write us direct. @ Deodorizes 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., * Cleans 
All In One 
Operation 








1937 Clifton Ave., Chicago, ii: 


Pu LVEXx 


THE DOG Backed dy 92 Years’ 
omy SOAP Exzpertence 








Pointers and Setters 


Champion bloodlines such as Tr. Ch. Mack 
Pritchette—Double Ch. Nugym, Double 
er Gayboy—Tr. Ch. Feagins Mohawk 
Pal—Ch. Eagle Ferris and_ others 
Broken dogs and nicely started young 
dogs—puppies 3 to 6 months old—mod- 
erately priced —over distemper — Field 
quality bench type. 


ANWOOD KENNELS, Breinigsville, Pa. 














BEAGLE HOUNDS 


Beautiful puppies Sired by the 
Great producer, field trial winner 
and undefeated Show Champion. 


MAPLE HILL PAL 


And from select brood matrons. 
Perfect development, condition 
and delivery GUARANTEED. 


ge WILKINS BEAGLES 
% St. Clair Shores 











Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble ‘on any ani- 
mal, (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 


501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 











a 








heaps of confidence to walk right off his 
feet into the deeper water where he shall 


float and paddle his body along through | 


the element, with just the same pedal ac- 
tions as he uses while simply walking along 
on dry land. 

There can be no excuse for your taking 
your dog where you know game is likely 
to be. There is a time for everything, and, 
at this season of the year, all gun dogs and 
hounds should be behind bars, or at least 
under the immediate control of the folks 
of the country household. 

If your dogs must have a more extended 
exercise or liberty than the kennel yard 
provides, they may be turned out early in 
the morning and just before sundown, so 
they might stretch their legs. But woe to 
the man that does not keep them under his 
constant supervision. As we know, all 
sporting dogs and hounds have their own 
ideas about satisfying their ambitions to 
go a-hunting on their own. Moreover, 
scent lies well on the dew-soaked grass of 
the mornings and the evenings of early 
summer. It is hard to recommend the im- 
prisonment of sporting dogs during this 
season when all nature must be rejoicing 
in its increase. But game conservation and 
straying hunting dogs do not mix. 

So give your gun dogs a rest! 

F. L. 


“THE COCKER SPANIEL” 


PLEASANT pen is behind the 

practical knowledge responsible for 
The Cocker Spaniel. This book is the 
work of Mrs. Ella B. Moffit—long asso- 
ciated with the variety of sporting spaniels 
of which she writes. She was earliest in 
the field and worked her own home-brok- 
en dogs, when field trials for spaniels were 
first held in this country; moreover, be- 
fore the coming of these tests for shooting 
dogs, her kennels near Poughkeepsie, New 
York, supplied winners of all colors at the 
leading bench shows in the land. So here 
we have an author of the widest knowl- 
edge, setting forth her methods for train- 
ing spaniels, so all might read and profit 
by her experiences. 

Every phase of the cocker spaniel as a 
shooting dog, in addition to his well-known 
value as a companion, is fully treated, 
while the volume is well illustrated. The 
book is published by the Orange Judd Co., 
New York City, and should have a large 
and well-deserved sales F. I 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 
NEWS 


HE Board of Directors of The 
American Kennel Club took the first 
move, at its regular monthly meeting, 
March 12, in the club headquarters at 221 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. to abolish 


| the long-existing evil of violated closing | 
dates for entries at bench shows. The di- | 


rectors approved a change in section 13, 
chapter 15 of the rules that will come be- 
fore the May meeting of delegates. This 
change provides that the closing date for 
entries shall be ten days before the first 
day of the show, and that two days after 
entries have closed, there shall be mailed 
to The American Kennel Club a tabulated 
list of entries in each breed. This list later 
will be checked against the numbers print- 
ed in the catalog. An offending club will 
be fined $100, and a fine of $100 likewise 
will be imposed upon the superintendent 
of the show. 

Changes in four breed standards, and 
two new ones, were approved by the di- 
rectors. The new standards are for the 
Brittany spaniel, and the Alaskan mala- 
mute, and a special championship point 
rating was adopted for Hawaii. 








AMAZING FACTS REVEALED 
IN STARTLING TESTS 

| + four years of 

arduous testing, cov- 
ering five complete genera- 
tions of dogs, the facts are 
out about BALORATION 
.- . « the remarkable bal- 
anced dog food. 

That of itself, BALORA- 
TION, without any supple- 
mental feeding, GROWS 
DOGS FASTER and main- 





Ch. Gilroy's 
CHIEF TOPIC 


tains them in glowing 
BALORATION HEALTH, gives them 
CHAMPIONS STAMINA, DRIVE, 


SOUND @QLEAN TEETH, 
STRONG BONES, keeps 
their COATS in BEAUTIFUL CONDITION 
and brings out their best hereditary qualities, 


ALL FOOD, NO WATER 


. that because BALORATION is a dry food 
consisting of 17 ingredients, perfectly balanced, it 
goes three times as far as most canned foods, and 
further than other types of food . . . that it costs 
only ioc per pound ready to feed because you add 
your own water (other foods contain as much as 78% 
water) .. that a dog the weight of a pointer can 
be maintained on BALORATION for 4%sc per day 
... that BALORATION is easiest to feed, requir- 
ing no cooking, no fuss, no bother. 


SCIENCE—NOT HEARSAY 


BALORATION is a new type of food, scientifically 
prepared. Hundreds of nationally known BALORA- 
TION fed winners at shows and field trials attest 
to its obvious superiority. Dogs go for BALORA- 
TION and never tire of it. Make your own tet to- 
day. 10 ib. Trial Bag $1.00 op ere 25 yy of 
erecicelnel @ 25 Ibs. $1.50; 100 Ibs. $4.85 F. 0. B., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jem Animal 


Food Corp. 
454 Morgan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 













BALORATION 


HAS SAME CALORY 
VALUE AS ty THE 





ORATIC ON 


balanced L Dog Fool 


GOES FURTHER BECAUSE IT’S Met FOOD 





Oak Grove KEnngELS, Ina, Il. 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters, Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 

Catalogue, Ten cents. 














DISTEMPER 


has lost its Terrors— 


Although it is six years since the famous 
researches of Laidlaw and Dunkin in Eng- 
land provided a means of protection that is 
98 % effective, there are still millions of un- 
protected dogs. The lives of these unpro- 
tected dogs are in jeopardy because their 
owners are unaware that deaths from > 
temper are no longer, necessary —that, 
fact, such deaths mean neglect of : 
thoroughly-established scientific method a 
protection, Consult your veterinarian. 


SPECIFY LEDERLE! 


Literature upon request. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
511 Sth Ave. Dept.B New York, N.Y. 
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FREE WRITE FOR 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

FOR DOGS 








a4 
HYLENE Cc. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Heips keep your dog thrifty! 
For wee, Bockiet write o | —_ N-16-E 
vis Industry 


PARKE, DAViS & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 
Pictures and other information 
on request. 
FORDS KENNELS 


Lavonia, Ga. 











Home Sots loyal compan 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. 
catalog. 





Galion, Ohio 


WHITE COLLIE 


the st ~ — specimens 
the Dog orld can offer 


Send stamp for 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
hounds, Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon 
and Opossum hounds, Bear and Lion 
hounds, Varmint and Rabbit hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cts. 


Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 











GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





Second Edition—Thied Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
0G 


information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROL UE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; 


story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well kne non as Gun Dog Editer of Fre.p 
Breaking a Bird 


k on training 
of copies 


& STREAM. His other boc 
Dog has sold thousands 
book is better still—and this seco 
Letter than the first 
Mr. Lytle’s method 
to point game is entirely original. He outline 
eh type of dog character. 
Get this GREAT NEW LOOK and you can accomplish won 





on merit 


an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 


nd edition is bigger and 


of teaching different tupes of doos 
a plan for 








| occurred in the 


training your own gun dog Or, even if u have | 


them trained for you. this hoe will help you to grt 
t of them in the hunting field. 


| year subscription for Field & a and a copy of 


this book (value $4.50), for only $3.2 


2 year subscription and a copy of con (value $6.00), 


for only $4.50. 
Book alone: $2.00 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CHAMPION BUDDY D 


IME was when the setters held the 
stage supreme. So definite was set- 


ter supremacy that, in field trials, pointers 
were run in separate stakes, because it was 
not deemed that they could successfully 
compete against the setters on even terms. 

But the pendulum swung and the situa- 
tion changed. Of late years the pointers 
have dominated the stage, at least so far 
as major circuit field-trial competitions 
are concerned. But it is not my intention 
at this moment to go into the whys and 
wherefores of this turning of the tide. 
Suffice it to say that if a setter wins a 
major field-trial championship today, it is 
really news. 

Thus, when word flashed over the wires 
last September, that the English setter, 
Buddy D, had won the Prairie Chicken 
Chi ampionship i in connection with the 48th 
Annual Competition of the Manitoba Field 
Trial Club at Pierson, the ardent setter 
fanciers of America from Canada to the 
Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
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been started except in top-flight competi- 
tion. His winning record might be longer 
if he had been campaigned down the cir- 
cuit regularly, as is the case with most 
other top-flighters. 

The dog’s present proud owner is Car] 
E. Duffield of Tyler, Texas. He, by the 
way, was also the owner of that other 
great setter and chicken champion, Candy 
Kid. Buddy D’s Championship of last 
September seems to take on added luster 
when the following statement by his owner 
is taken into account: “Buddy D was in 
the Sage kennels undeveloped until he 
was four years old. He was turned into 
the discard because of having long hair, 
Mr. Sage being a large pointer breeder, 
as you know. I am happy to say that Bud- 
dy D has worked out to be a very won- 
derful gun dog, and I am starting him in 
the National Free-For-All Championship 
at Shuqualak, Mississippi, along with my 
other two good setters. 

At this point I feel there is nothing fur- 
ther I might say in connection with Buddy 
D so appropriate as to quote from A, F, 





CHAMPION BUDDY D 
He is undoubtedly one of the greatest field-trial setters of all time 


were thrilled as no other similar event has 
thrilled them since Feagin’s Mohawk Pal 
won his last National Championship. It is, 
therefore, a particular pleasure this month 
to show our readers the pictures we offer 
of Champion Buddy D on game, and give 
at least s« ome idea of what manner of dog 
he really is. For Champion Buddy D won 
his title against real competition. It was no 
fluky win. He simply went out and ran a 
race that beat his field. He asked no odds, 
he received none, and none were needed 
by him on that day. 

Champion Buddy D was bred Wi raised 
in the Alabama kennels of A. G. C. Sage 
of New York. His sire was ar S ana 
his dam was Masda. He was whelped 
\pril 12, 1929, and was not campaigned 
as a Derby. At the time of this writing 
he has acquired but four wins in All-Age 
stakes, but all of them have been in the 
hottest first-flight competition, and one of 


| them, his last to date, was a championship. 


His first win was a divided third in the 
Manitoba All-Age Stake of 1933. This 
was on prairie chickens. His second win 
Southwestern Trials at 
Vinita, Oklahoma, in 1933, and on quail. 
His third win was the Manitoba Chicken 
Championship, as just mentioned. Follow- 
ing the Manitoba Chicken Championship, 
Buddy D moved back to his home territory 


| and was placed third on quail in the trials 


of the Southwestern Club at Vinita, Okla- 
homa. Thus his four wins have been 
spread equally between chickens and quail. 
It isn’t a long list of winnings—but a 
proud one—because Buddy D has never 


Hochwalt’s comment about his Champion- 
ship win. Mr. Hochwalt reports field trials 
for the American Field and he has written 
many able accounts of dogs and their per- 
formances. I believe, however, he has 
never written any other description so 
amazingly thrilling as the one he has 
written about this dog—a description no 
man could have written without having 
been carried away himself as a privileged 
spectator of a performance so outstanding 
as almost to beggar description. But Mr. 
Hochwalt’s talent was entirely equal to 
the occasion and the following excerpts 
by him are quoted verbatim from his 
splendid report on the 1934 Manitoba 
Championship, in the September 15, 1934, 
issue of the American J’ield: 


6¢ HE love of a man for his dogs and 

the constant and abiding faith he has 
ever had in them have eventuz ited in the 
winning of the Manitoba Prairie Chicken 
Championship for 1934. 

3uddy D, white, orange and_ ticked 
setter, owned, trained and handled by 
Carl E. Duffield, is the dog. It was a red- 
letter day for master and dog. For it was 
a race sparkling with spectacul: ar and con- 
vincing episodes that set one’s blood a- 
tingle: a race that will stand out in bold 
letters among the many that dot the pages 
of the Manitoba Field Trial Club’s half 
century of progress. Moreover, it was S0 
decisive, so convincing, that the decision 
met with unanimous acclaim from all who 
were present to see it run. 


“Buddy made a nice cast to bluff on the 
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HERE'S SOME 
HORSE SENSE! 
USE THE NEW 
FLIT 
POWDER 
FOR FLEAS 
ON DOGS 








THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- 
ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. 
Retains its power, killing fleas as 
they hatch. Harmless to man and 
dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 


AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine old-time curly coats. 
Ideal size. Real hunters of 
upland game, especially 
pheasants and partridges; 
excellent retrievers, land or 
water. Literature ten cents. 
Driscoll 0. Scanlan, Nash- 
ville, Iilinois. 


Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtield, 
Carolina Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of na 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthiy 
for the balance. Three to five months’ old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded, Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
ws = literature and references 
Furcht Private one Gooding, Idaho 


Classy Terrier Puppies 
Full of Style and Play 


Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
lines in America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now write. 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


BIG-GAME DOGS 


Bear and cat hounds. Large, spotted, long-eared, bawl- 
voiced, Reliable at tree and hard fighters on bayed 
game. This strain of hounds is noted for their past 
and present records on predatory animals, Liberal 
trial to experienced hunters. Also beautiful bear and cat 
skins for rugs. Hounds and guides furnished for spring 
and fall hunting. Photos and descriptions ten cents. 


WM. E. GREEN 


























Fairlee Vermont 











Beagle Hounds 


‘Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence”’ 

Perfected Strain In 

Dime brings liter- 


Finest 
America. 
ature, 





»,, etd 
“tura) Sen qo™ 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 


Desk B. E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 


High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
fan own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan. Don’t wait till 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. 


Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 
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right and flashed into one of those statu- 
esque points for which he is noted. As 
Duffield alighted from his horse a large 
| covey of chickens whirred out with loud 
and prolonged cackles, but Buddy stood 
| there lofty and inspiring like Hermes, the 
personification of suddenly suspended mo- 
tion. He pinned another covey with the 
same cocksureness that he did the first, 
| and his style was just as lofty. Again he 
| had birds and never moved from his tracks 
as the birds were flushed. The dog made 
another nice cast. It was evident that he 
knew where the birds were, for he had 
an objective for every move that he made. 


His head was high, his tail at a nice angle | 
swung 
down to the next bluff and was on point | 


and waving ever and anon. He 
again, standing in a glade between bushes. 
Again his head was up, his flag high in 
air, his manner intense. Once more he had 
a covey. Fifty yards farther down he pin- 


and continued on. Buddy kept on going 
and his handler obviously was becoming 
nervous. One of the judges and the press 
vehicle w ent thundering down to find the 
dog posed in such an attractive manner 
that one might think he was self-conscious 
or sure of admiration. Here he had another 


bird-dog art. Not a word was 
except in whispers, but everybody knew 
that by this heat Buddy D had set a mark 
that would require the superlative in bird- 
dog work to beat. 

“Buddy D’s heat was the real sensation 
of the trials. A heat that will be talked 


years since a setter has won this event. 
Back in 1923 Ed Farrior won with In- 








quisitive Lady in a brilliant race. Later 
he won it with the setter, Major Kid, in 


ned another and then made a wide swing. | 
Duffield watched him across the course | 





covey and once more his performance was | 
the consummation of the highest type of | 
uttered, 


about for years to come. It has been some | 


a race not so spectacular but decisive 


enough. 

“When Buddy D ae he gives one 
the thrill of his life. Talk about the re- 
incarnation of Roderigo, of Gath’s Mark, of 
Count Noble, of Mohawk II and all those 
other great ones which rest in peace in the 
spirit world! Buddy D is a combination of 
them all, for his blood is a combination of 
them all. Carl Duffield proved among other 
things that a setter can take his place in 
any competition and that by constant work 
results can be obtained. If only there were 
more Duffields to take up the cause! A 
great race, an enthusiastf« owner-handler, 
a son (Carl, Jr., his father’s only helper 
in handling) who is en rapport with his 
father—a great dog. That is the combina- 
tion. 
tory as the epic of the prairies.” 

Horace Lytie 


HIGH-TAILED POINTS 


O one likes to see a dog point game 

with a sloppy, down-curved tail. 
Many contend that the proper tail carriage 
for a setter or pointer is anywhere from 
level to a slight pitch upward. Artists al- 
ways paint their setters with such tail car- 
riage—claiming that this is the proper flow 
of symmetry. Certain it is that any intense 
point, by either pointer or setter, with the 
tail held pleasingly rigid any where from 
level to upward—can be a point in the 
truest style. 
factors of the dog’s attitude, but a tail any- 
where from level to upward need not de- 
tract. 

In field-trial judging there has come 
into vogue a tendency to pay more atten- 
tion to tail carriage on point than ever 
before. This vogue was probably started 
by the great pointer, Seaview Rex, often 
known as “the stylist of his breed.” 


This will go down in field trial his- | 





Sea- | 
view Rex indeed did point with soul-filling 


Much depends upon other | 








WATCH what dog 
food does for the dog—or to 
him—if you want to know its Bio- 
logic Value! The only kind of 
canned food fit for your dog is 
one with real Biologic Value. Ken- 


L-Ration’s “B.V.” is high!* 


Biologic tests with inferior dog 
foods prove what your common 
sense tells you—a poor diet causes 
“inside body teardown” and paves 
the way for various ills. Be safe. 
Feed Ken-L-Ration regularly. 

Ken-L-Ration is now made two ways 
- «- with Horse Meat or Beef . . . take 
your choice. Your dog will also relish 
Chappel’s Ken-L-Biskit, a hard, dry, 
fresh-meat biscuit. Send for booklet of 
interesting facts titled, ‘A Dog’s Life.” 
Free upon request. 

CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, III. 


CHAPPE, 
The oa STANDARD oF m0 Oong 
. REPRODUET Or GROWpy 
Ir an 
plus ts amc lagtetion 
‘octation within withiny oo. a iar 
SMa fio: 


* cama 
4 KEN-[,RATION 





Labrador and Duck Dog Trainer 


All breeds trained into tender-mouthed retrievers from 
land and water, taught to bring in dead and cripples, 


delivering to hand. Work through live and wood de- 
eoys; work behind pointers and setters, steady to shot 
and wing, heel, charge, ete. Force system. Terms $25 
a month. 

Golden Labradors for sale. Puppies, young stock 
and trained bitches in whelp to an imported stud dog. 
The labradors are the world’s greatest retrievers. 
Geo. C. Walters, 4702 No. 14 St., Omaha, Nebr. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe, Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 











German Shorthaired Pointers 


Puppies two to seven months from imported 
trained dogs. “Some just right for spring 
training.” 
At stud: Kronos V. Habichtshof Reg. Ger- 
many, Switzerland, A.K.C. and F.D.S.B. 
GERMAN SHORTHAIR KENNELS 
R.F.D. 3, BOX 90, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Kaan F, C, Worster Inwin M, CLEMENTS 
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The famous 


Field v 
Stream 


LIBRARY OF | 

MOTION PICTURES | 
OF 

HUNTING and FISHING | 


— 


SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET — FREE 


T describes the finest collection 

of authentic motion pictures of 
American shooting and fishing in 
existence—35 pictures of wild- 
fowl, upland birds and big game 
shooting, and many kinds of fresh 
and salt water fishing, made at a 
total cost of well over $75,000. 
There are 31 pictures in 16 mm. 
(home movie) size, 4 pictures in 
35 mm. (standard) size, and 20 pic- 
tures in both sizes. Five of them 
were made in the shooting season 
of 1934-5, and are therefore brand 
new. 














Sportsmen’s clubs and associations, 
City Clubs, University Clubs, and others, 
by the score, have for years been making 
use of these pictures as the entertainment 
feature of their banquets and smokers. 
They have found them enormously valu- 
able in getting members to turn out in 
force, in stimulating interest in the 
clubs’ or associations’ activities, and in 
increasing memberships. Many clubs 
have used the pictures to stage “benefit” 
shows, putting large sums in their trea- 
suries thereby. If you are a member of a 
club of any kind in which there is a 
considerable percentage of sportsmen, 
get this booklet and turn it over to the 
proper official for his attention. 


These pictures have been shown at the 
Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York; at 
the annual banquets of the American 
Game Association, in New York; and at 
the annual dinners of the famous Camp 
Fire Club, New York; so you can be sure 
that your club will enjoy them greatly. 

During recent years a steadily in- 
creasing number of sportsmen have taken 
these 16 mm. pictures and shown them 
in their own homes to a party of friends. 
You couldn't give a bunch of your shoot- 
ing and fishing pals a party that they 
would enjoy more or remember longer 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


Club 
F.&S. 5-35 























style. Until he had passed middle age his 
tail was invariably tilted toward the sky. 
This started a fashion and we are hearing 
more and more of high-tailed points—and 
they are constantly more in demand by 
judges. Although this isa relatively new 
vogue (none of the old paintings ever show 
it), it is indeed true that high-tailed points 
are inspiring in either pointers or setters. 
The present writer isn’t a stickler for an 
unduly high tail, provided other factors 
| of style are there. In that word “provided” 
| I mean to infer a lot. I personally do not 





care to see a high tail with the tip bent 
forward. That may be just a personal pref- 
erence—but while I do enjoy seeing them 
high, I don’t care for them bent. 

A couple of years ago I had occasion to 
discuss tail style quite extensively with a 
long-experienced handler of setters. I ask- 
ed him what he had ever been able to do to 
improve a dog’s tail carriage on point. His 
answer was unequivocally that you can do 
nothing about it—that style, either for 
| better or worse, comes naturally—that af- 

ter a dog rounds into maturity and has ac- 

quired complete confidence in himself on 

game, he assumes his own attitudes—that 

these are either good, bad or indifferent as 
| the case may be, and that’s all there is to 

it. I myself have had the same belief and 
| have so stated on numerous occasions in 
| answering questions from our readers. 

But there is no excuse for the man who 
can't learn as he lives, and during the past 
February in Georgia and Florida I got a 
new angle on this subject which I pass on 
to our readers for whatever it may be 
worth: 

I was working in Georgia on a picture 
for Paramount. My own dogs were playing 
the lead and produced some amazingly 
good natural work on game. But there 
were occasions when the cameras demand- 
ed special background settings—also some- 
thing else which they called “tempo.” We 
were not able to accomplish these set- 
tings with my dogs on bought quail. They 
simply paid no attention to these hand- 
reared, man-handled birds. We managed 
to locate three or four setters which would 
cock up on point with all the style in the 
world. Their handler could place them 
wherever he wanted them and they posed 

| with high heads and high tails. Their per- 
formances on such an artificial basis were 
a revelation to me. I was told that these 
dogs had had lots of practice in such posing. 
| One day, opportunity presented itself and 

I found out something about the method 

which had been used in this accomplish- 

ment. 
We had been using almost all setters. 

The director of the picture called for a 
| pointer. The string of setters we had been 
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using included one pointer bitch in their 
midst. She had not been with them long 
Her handler attempted to pose her as he 
had the setters. She did a pretty good job 
of it—all except her tail. This she carried 
badly drooped. I didn’t blame her—my own 
dogs wouldn't have done nearly so well 
in the same circumstances—but try as he 
might, this handler couldn’t get that point- 
er bitch to lift that tail on this artificial 
point. 

Then he turned and came over to a man 
standing next to me, and whispered: 





CHAMPION BUDDY D BACKING 
Backing the point of his equally stylish brace-mate, Black Hawk Kid 


“Have you a pin?” By good fortune the 
pin was produced. The handler took it and 
went back to the pointer bitch. He leaned 
down behind her and again raised her tail 
with his left hand. As it started to sag, he 
just touched her on the underside of the 
tail with the point end of that pin, which 
he held with his right hand. If the bitch 
drooped her tail, she was touched with the 
pin. She began to raise it. Speaking to her 
with gentle encouragement, the handler 
brought the pin slowly but surely toward 
the tip. Every two or three inches he'd just 
gently touch the tail with the pin point 
After a bit of work he had that tail held 
high fer its entire length. Then he just 
touched it gently two or three times in dif- 
ferent parts to let his pupil know that if 
she drooped it she’d be pin-pricked. That 
is how we got that artificial, high-tailed 
point for the cameras. 

Afterward a friend said to me that the 
setters had been trained similarly in the 
early stages. By the time we saw them, 
however, they had long since been per- 
fected and no pin was necessary. 

This use of the point of a pin to encour- 
age loftiness of the caudal appendage is a 
new one to me. I have not myself yet had 
a chance personally to try this method— 
but I did see it used and saw the result. | 
am glad always as I get new angles to pass 
them on to our readers for whatever they 
may be worth. Horace Lytle 


A POINTER ON POINT 
A stylish dog with good carriage of stern 
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COMING FIELD TRIALS 


Carolina Field Trial Club, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
April 18. L. M. Bobbitt, secretary. 

Southern New York Field Trial Club, Goldens 
Bridge, N. Y., ee 19. Mel Rosch, secretary, 
White Plains, i 

Setter Club of New England, 
April 19. Richard Knibloe, secretary. 

Chicagolane Field Trial Club, Addison, I1l., April 

. R. Carson, secretary, 102 Broadway, 
Melrose Park, Ill. 

Hunterdon County 
Nv. J., April 20. J. 

Northeastern — 
Cleveland, O., April 20. 


tary. . a 
Tenneva Field Trial Association, 
April 23. C. Skipworth, secretary, 
City, Tenn. 
Sport and Conservation 


N. Y., April 26. L. F. 


Carlisle, Mass., 


—_ Dog Club, Lamberton, 

Holcombe, Jr., secretary, 
Tisiee and Pointer Club, 
R. W. Stephan, secre- 


Bristol, Va., 
Johnson 


Middletown, 
secretar 7. 


League, 
Ziere s, 


Merrimac County Field Trial C lub, April 27. K, | 


B. Pope, secretary. 


Central New York Pheasant Dog Association, 
Lakeport, N. Y., April 28. Theresa B. Eames, 
secretary. 

Brookhaven Game Protective Association, May 3. 
Jerome V. Jerome, secretary. 

Broome County Sportsmen’s Association, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., May 4. S. W. Morse, secretary. 

Canobie Lake Fish and Game Club, May 4. Miss 
Eileen Peabody, secretary. 

Rockville Fish and Game Club, Rockville, Conn., 
May 4. J. Flaherty, secretary. 

Middlesex County Field Trial Association, Wo- 


burn, Mass., May 11. E. R. 
Amateur Field Trial Clubs of 
K. Phillips. secretary, 2641 Erie 


Pigott, secretary. 
America. Dr. P. 
Ave., Cin- 


117 















cinnati, Ohio 


SPANIELS 
Western Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club, 
bard, Ill., May 5. K. Tompkins, secretary, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 
IS INBREEDING ADVISABLE? 


Qves.—I read an article where the writer said 
hat the correct way of breeding dogs was to breed 
he son back to the mother or daughter back to the 
father, providing both the dogs you wished to 
breed had the quality you were looking for. Isn't 
this very close breeding? Is this an advisable 
procedure? If such crosses are made, would the 
pups from these crosses be eligible for registr a- 
tion, providing the parents are eligible? 

ALvIN MEYER. 


Ans.—The breeding procedure you mention is 
sometimes followed—but should never be kept up 
as regular practice thereafter. Whether or not it 
is worth doing at all depends very much upon the 
importance of the quality to be emphasized. The 
breeding is too close. It should not be done except 
in the case of breeders whose understanding is 

sufficiently penetrating to know that they are 
sakin g a move for a purpose—and there is reason 
to believe it can be done by this procedure better 
than by selecting two entirely unrelated individ- 
uals, The latter is by far preferable as a general 
rt ule—thoug! h there are, of course, exceptions to 
rules and it is important to bear this fact in 





minc 
Provided the parents are eligible for registra- 

tion, the offspring would be, regardless of any 

relationship between the parents. H 


JUST A MERE BABY 








Qves—How much cold weather exercise 
should a 3-months-old English setter have? I feel 
that right now he should be developing stocky 
quarters, yet I don’t want to run him to his own 
detriment. In exercise, as in eating, these pups 
seem to need some nature guidance. Do you feel 
that a pup at three months should be disciplined ? 
He’s thoroughly houseworthy, but a bit shy and | 
reticent about responding to any call but one that | 

romises a doggy meal. 


HERMAN F. Linpe, 
Ays.—I wouldn't give a puppy only three | 
months old too much exercise. If he hunts hard, 
13 or 20 minutes would be ample. If he is more 
deliberate in his work, this might be extended to 
30 minutes, He is still a baby and should be treat- 
ed and handled as such. believe that three 
months is a bit too e: arly to begin much discipline | 
—_ a puppy. There will be plenty of time, | 
I'd let him learn to know and love his master 
a natural way, without injecting much artificial 
effort at obedience. There is time enough for 
“sat When be is six months old. H. L. 


POSITIVE MISALLIANCE 
Ques.—I would like your opinion on an in- 


= concerning some Irish setter pups, the 
result of the mating of registered dogs. These 


— are absolutely black; there is no red on 
hem at all. They look exactly like Gordons, I 
now for certain there was no chance for a mis- 


alliance and, as both parents are registered Irish, 


: can't understand it. We have decided not to 
i these pups registered, but would like to 
W why they are black 





James McQuiLxin. 








Pride of Somersby 


imp. Ch. Banchory imp. Ch. Drinkstone 
rum 


By Blenheim Scamp Banchory 


Janilo 

tx Lady Daphne Dar 

a : x Ch. Drinkstone 
Peg 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore's Carolina Doone 
Ex Paoli Snow 


Both the above dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 


SIRES. For service to approved bitches only apply to George M 
Crangle, Redfield, N. Y. 
= Boyd of Butterthwaite imp. Maesydd Marquis 
; tate. $y Ferndale Faro By Stainton Stanley 
poe ed ae. Ex Glenarm Coronet Ex All-aglow-Acorn 
of Whitmore and Imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite imp. Witherm Olympus 


By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Benetta 


- 
“ 


imp. Drinkstone Mars Imp. Liddy + an 


By Ch. Banchory By Ch. ia of 
Danilo Hamya 

Ex. Ch. Drinkstone Ex Deiyn, of Liphook 
re 
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| Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 


0 
N 
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English Setters 


LLEWELLIN- 
— aoe 

is: MatLwYo 
RON? 's TRAINS 


Pennine 


oe young 
Patron 


sters and pup- 
pies sired by the 
s Great English 
(Pye and American 


ut of select 
facAllister II, 
hampion Grey 
nd. delivery 


Champion Albert's 
Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Friar. Perfect development. condition 
guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 


Brood Matrons by 


to Patron $40. 


NM 


= for Woodcock, 


E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of *. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 





Ss sasnngcapeanetevnecovovenaannsnsscoeaentnnesnceee ucovonvuroneneenexsenenescangeceeeebOMN ALLAN 


TRAINER 


30 years a Specialist in training of 


| Setters and Pointers 


= For particular Sportsmen—Gentlemen’s Shooting Dogs 
Grouse, Quail and Pheasant. High = 
Grade References, some near you. 
A. H. STACKPOLE, West Lebanon, Maine 
(County of York) 


Pn irre 








Labrador Puppies 
FOR SALE 
Banchory and Hayler’s Defender, En- 
glish Field trial champion. Breeding. 


L. A. JONES Wendell, Idaho 











SPRINGER SPANIEL 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Sire Errand Bob of Avandale. Dam 
Love Bird of Avandale, daughter 
of Ch. Masterpiece of Avandale. Ch. 
Aristocrat of Avandale, Springbok 
of Ware, Ch. Adonis of Avandale 
bloodlines. 


Colquitt Hardman, Commerce, Ga. 





Errand Bob of 
Avandale at stud 











19 Pups; strong, healthy farm raised stock from the 
world’s foremost Field Trial and Show Champions 
Type and quality for any show and guaranteed to make 
high class gun dogs Two choice Brood matrons in 
whelp. Several thoroughly trained adults. A.K.C 
registered. Safe delivery guaranteed and shipped sub- 
ject to your inspection and approval. Males $25, 
females $20. 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 














Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm-raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown. 
All C. registered and sold subject to yeur ap- 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and pic 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, “‘King- 
fisher of Avandale’’ and “Gouverneur of Avandale.” 
KESTERSON'S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 


of Debonair 












MOST DOG AILMENTS 
DUE TO 
CARELESS 


FEEDING! 


@ 9 out of 10 dog ail- 
ments are caused by 
careless feeding, say veterinarians. Owners 
make the mistake of feeding left-over table 
scraps or ordinary, hit-or-miss commer- 
cial mixtures. Don’t take this risk! Pard, 
the scientific beef feeding formula, has 
been developed by a nutrition specialist 
from a great University. Give your dog the 
extra benefits of this first real health food 
for dogs. Ask for Pard today. 


ne. * 
8 I 
. FC 
HEALTH FOOD a 

FOR DOGS 


PARD 


A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 











WORLD CHAMPION 
We have twenty Springers in 
training. Write for detailed in- 
formation and select your 
Springer now for Fall hunting. 
Also, some choice bred bitehes. 
Stud dogs and puppies. The 
reatest strain in the world. 
*rices lowest ever 


Boghurst Kennels, Reg. 
431 No. Occidental Bivd. 


Begnum | on or. The Triple Champion 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


winger of the World 














English Springer Spaniels 
Choice puppies bred from the best 
Field Trial and Bench Show stock 


A.K.C. registration and satisfaction eet 
At Stud: Flint of Abington, A.K.C. = 945474 


ABINGTON SPRINGER KENNELS 
George F. Botham Abington, Conn. 























Apply on just one 
spot and kill all the 
fleas on the dog or 
cat. 

SAFE—SURE 
ONE-SPOT does not re- 
pel fleas; it KILLS them. 
25 & 50c everywhere. 

Kennel Gardens, Inc. 
Elkridge, Md. (Box 1) 


One pot 


Flea Killer 












SANTS. 


We inspect, 





Plant our GUARANTEED-to-grow GIANT WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, ete. 
Natural feeding grounds are getting scarcer ever 
provides food on his grounds is the fellow who is going to get the shooting. The same applies to 

PHEA QUAIL and other upland game. NOW is the time to make plans. Write to- 
day for our FREE illustrated booklet which describes 75 of the best game foods including 
water plants, wild grains and berry- bearing shrubs. Describe your place, we'll send expert 
planting suggestions based on many years’ practical experience. Best foods—lowest prices! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P.O. Box 71B5, Oshkosh, Wis. 


plan, plant and stack game preserves, the only complete game preserve service in the world. 





year, and the smart hunter who 









Portage. 
Wisconsin 


GAME FARMS 


“Buy from urbepors to His Majesty and buy 
Beyer he American Sportsman the vest” 


PHEASANT EGGS 


For Delivery up to May 31st 
Guaranteed 90% Fertile 








15 100) »=61000 
Chinese-Mongolian R. N. $3.00 $16. $150 
Pure Mongolian 3.7: 20. 190 
Pure Mutant 3.2% 8. 175 
Golden eggs each .35c; Amherst .50c; Silver 


-90c, 


The Conservation Departments of Fourteen 
States Are Among Our Customers! 


iant Wild Rice 


Plant NOW! 
Attract Ducks Next Fall! 


ERRELL'S SEED GROWS! 

Makes more feed than most seed. 
Supply Limited! Order Now! Wild 
Celery, Sago Pond Plant, Duck Po- 
tato. ete. Complete Line best Duck 
—F ish—Game Quality at 
Bargain Prices. 39 Years’ Success. 


0c; Reeves 


























“PLANT FOR 
THE DUCKS” 


If you want good duck 
shooting in the south, you 
must plant Southern food 
plants. There are only 
two that produce great 
quantities of feed, and are 
eaten by all ducks. If in- 
terested, write 


E. A. McILHENNY Avery Island, La. 























, PHEASANTS © QUAIL 
G_,,BLACK DUCKS 
G 


IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST 
WRITE AT ONCE 
A few extra fine Breodeee left 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Maryland 










Field & Stream—May, 19% 


game birds—where to buy 
and stock—news of this fleld mw 
legislation affecting it—throm 
Game _ Breeder & Sportsma- 
published monthly—price $2.0; 


year. 
FREE For a limited time we de 
with each subscription & 
illustrated books: Quail Rearing Manual; Pheasant Bred 
ing Manual; More Game Birds by Controlling Ther 
Natural Enemies; Game Birds—How to Make Them Pr 
on Your Farm; Water Areas—How to Create and Mains 
Them; and Waterfowl Food Plants. Send $2.00 todayy 
our risk and receive these six books and Game Breede 
Sportsman for 1 year. 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
205 E. 42 St. New York, N.Y. 








Pheasant and Wild-Duck Egg: 


from pure-bred vigorous stock of the following varieties 
Golden, Lady Amherst, Silver, Reeves, Chinese ai 
English Ringneck Pheasants etc. Also eggs frm 
highest-quality wild Mallard (swift flyers) ; finest fe 
stocking. Also eggs from small type (N.E. strain 
English Grey Call Ducks. All stock raised unde 
natural conditions. 


Full instructions on hatching. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm, st. charles,ll 
OLDEST GAME FARM IN AMERICA 





ete. Est. 1895 














SPECIAL—Hungarian Partridge 


the fastest things on wings 
Northern Bob Whites, Fancy Pheasants 
Peafowl, Wild Ducks, Geese & Swan. 


ELM FARM and GAME PRESERVE 
BLACKSTONE, MASS. 





Describe place. Planting suge 
—Folder Free. 


TERRELL’S 


414 D BLK. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Complete pianting 
Job done it desired. 



























Setting 100 eggs 


PHEASANT Ringneck ...... 











| 


| 


one $14.00 

EGGS! Melanistic Mu ant . .. 17.00 

17 English Blackneck... ‘4 . 20.00 | 
Single Setines Pure Mongolian.................. 4.50... 24.00 

. iat Highest (Extra np stock) 

PONTO ccacenascctsateasinzeinn 4.25.... 22.00 

Guay —. toe Wild Mall ard Duck. core 8.00 see 14.00 | 
‘SPECIAL BASKET ASSORTMENT of 20 eggs, 3 Mon- 
golian, 3 Formosan, 3 Blackneck, 3 Mutant, 8 Ringne k, 
acked in one ba ket, ALL for coveeseeee dh. OO 

so, special quantity pric 

WALLACE GRANGE, Se hesien, Wise. 


Plant Now 


Duck, Fish and Muskrat Foods 


Waterlilies, Celery, Sago, Duck Potatoes, 


etc. Real bargain prices, send for Free 
Price List, Save Dollars. 15 Years’ Ex- 
perience. 


Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, 936 9th St., Oshkosh, Wis. 








Pheasant Eggs 


Ringnecks $1.75, Mutants $2.50, Gold- 

ens $3.00, Silvers $3.00, Lady Amherst 

$5.00 per dozen delivered. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


J. J. LAREW, Mocksville, N. C. 

















PLANT 






fishing grounds 
tractive Natural Foods de 








ing advice and book 
Pt ge ae 


Succes 








hout services of expert % to examine, plan and plant 
(PRICES WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


= thel ir Natural Foods. 
hold thousands where only a few are now 
need to go miles NO sport. Wea abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting or 
by planting Wild Ric 
seribed in free illustrated book. 
how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, 
sful results 


Provide cover. You can bring and 
stopping. No 


Duck Potato and over 80 other At- 
It tells what, when, where and 
describe grounds, and receive free plant- 
guaranteed, growth next fall. 

atic Nursery) 

arge properties 


e, Wild Celery, 


ting and Fishing Grounds (Qidest Ai 

















Reeves, Amherst and Golden for sale | 
30oking orders for eggs of Ringnecks,| 
Reeves, Amherst and Golden. 

Can supply quantity orders. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
P. H. Shouites Newark Valley, N.Y 





ed 





GUARANTEED EGGS 


Northern Bob White Gut egos 
Golden Pheasant eggs... 
Silver Pheasant eggs...... 
Pure Japanese Versicolor 
Lady Amherst Pheasant eg 
Genuine Midget English C 
Three eggs FREE with every 
May first! 90% Fertility GUARAN 

our game-bird catalog. It's FREE! 


ILD LIFE NURSERIES | 
P. 0. Box 71B5, Oshkosh, Wises 
tl 










dozen ordeal 





BOB WHITE QUAIL 


| 

| 
For stocking and breeding. Chukor pi 
tridges, Mandarin ducks, Barheaded gee* | 
baby Monkeys and Red Fox pups for 8 
mer delivery, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


KENDALL BROS. Guilford, N.© 
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Learn how to raise and mang ; 


iat al 
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They are: 
Connecticut. 
Canada. 


Connecticut. 


New Jersey; 


necticut; 


Alaska. 


. K. Davis, 
New York; 
Reynolds, 


New Jersey; 


C 


story. 





Miller, Maine; 
R. P. Sansom, Texas; 


North Carolina; 


Cooper, Michigan; W. E. 
Larry Rolph, Oregon; 


Announcing the 


Greatest 
Series 

of True 
Adventure 
Stories Ever 
Published! 


How’d you like to have a tiger you 
had wounded chew grooves in your 
skull while you retained conscious- 
ness? That’s what happened to one 
Field & Stream reader, 
first prize in Field & Stream’s third 
great Narrowest Escape from Death 
Contest by telling about it. 


This contest for the best true 
stories of readers’ own narrowest 
escapes has brought us a large num- 
ber of astonishingly fine and thrill- 
ing experiences. It was a hard task 
to pick the winners; and in announc- 
ing them we extend to these doubly 
fortunate sportsmen our heartiest 
congratulations both for winning a 
prize and for being alive today. 


SECOND PRIZE—$75.00—Eric 


who won 


FIRST PRIZE—$100.00—Jesse F. Smith, 


Stewert, 


THIRD PRIZE—$50.00—Alden G. Stevens, 


THREE $25.00 PRIZES—Ellsworth Braun, 


R. F. Landrum, New York; 


Robert Kirkpatrick, Texas. 


R. W. O 


Wm. 


Arizona; A. 


S. P. Mikkelsen, 


TEN $10.00 PRIZES—John Burnham, New 
York; L. B. Weeks, Pennsylvania; 
McKay, Louisiana; 
Ada Kruze, 


Chas. 


vington, Con- 
Long Island, New 
York; W. P. Humphrey, New Jersey; C. B. 
Edw. Samson, New York; 
N. Craigle, 


TWENTY $5.00 PRIZES—R. J. Burgess, 
L. R. Chandler, Oregon; 


Kerchley, 


A. C. Stimson, Texas; F. A. 


North Carolina; P. A. Meade, 


Utah: S. 


Green, Vermont; 
W. C. Whitt, Cali- 


fornia; J. E. Harriss, Massachusetts; L. R. 
Miller, Maine; J. J. O'Hara, Arizona; 
Peter Williams, Florida; 


Jack Joseph, 
Texas; E. R. Coleman, Washington Cc 
Stockland, Alberta, Canada; M. 
eron, Massachusetts. 


am- 


We are going to publish these 
stories, one each month. The first 
one will be in our next—June—issue 
—Mr. Jesse Smith’ s lst Prize Win- 
ner. Don’t miss it: he had an experi- 
ence that will make your flesh crawl. 
And don’t miss any of the rest of 
them: every one is a smashing fine 


Field 
Stream 











Ans.—Provided the dam of the puppies and 
ilso the supposed sire are both pure-bred Irish 
setters, regardless of all your belief to the con- 
trary, there has been —there must have been—a 
misalliance. In view thereof, I feel certain the 
Field Dog Stud Book would not accept registra- 
tion of these black puppies. H. L. 


POINTERS ARE POINTERS 


Quves.—I have had two different parties tell me 
recently that there is a distinct strain of pointers, 


black and white in color, which is called the “Rip | 


Rap” strain. My information is that such is not 
the case—that Rip Rap was a champion dog whose 
owner happened to have given him that name. 
1 know my dog’s pedigree shows Manitoba Rap, 
which I imagine indicates Rip Rap blood lines. 
lf you will clear this matter up, | shall appre- 


ciate it very much. 
J. W. Norman, Jr. 


Ans.—There is not to my knowledge any breed 
or strain of pointers which can properly be 
classed as a “Rip Rap” strain. Pointers are 


| pointers, whether they come white and liver, white 











and black, white and lemon, white and orange— 
these being the common pointer colors or com- 
binations thereof. 

Rip Rap was the name of an individual pointer, 
and an outstanding one. Pointers tracing directly 
to him might well refer to him as an ancestor— 
but there isn’t to the best of my knowledge and 
belief any such thing as a Rip Rap strain. H. L. 


IRISH SETTERS AND GROUSE 

Qves.—What is your opinion of the Irish set- 
ters as a breed for hunting grouse? 

Dantet Doan, 

Ans.—Many old grouse hunters consider that 
the Irish setter as a breed is the best grouse dog 
of all. The reason these fellows give is that grouse 
are less likely to flush to a dog of solid, dark-red 
color than if the dog which is pointing them is of 
the lighter shades, such as English setters. 

Of course you will get both good and poor speci- 
mens in any breed. If you have a really good Irish 
setter you don’t need to worry about whether or 
not he will handle grouse. It is a matter of the 
worth of the individual dog, rather than the breed 


he represents. H. L. 
MISALLIANCE QUERY \ 
Qves.—lIf a bitch is lined by an unwanted dog, 


can the results be removed without danger? 
L. Ew1na. 


Ans.—lIn the case of a misalliance, I believe the 
only thing to do would be to let her have the pup- 
pies and in due time destroy them humanely. 
There will not be any effect on later litters. After 
the puppies are whelped, you want to be sure to 
keep at least some of them to nurse on the moth- 
er, or you may have trouble with caked breast. 
foward that end you can use camphorated oil to 
dry up the breast, but you should not do this in 
the beginning but should keep at least some of the 
puppies to nurse her. You can destroy the whelps 
in due time after you are sure the mother is safe. 
But I do not favor an operation to remove unborn 
puppies. H. L. 


TOO CAUTIOUS 


Qves.—I have an Irish setter pup nine months 
old, which has indications of becoming a good 
bird dog. 
afield but in short grass his head is usually close 
to the ground. The moment he strikes game he 
begins to creep and crawl. H@ flushes the birds 
but does not chase. Is this to be expected in a 
youngster or will he belong to the class of dogs 
known as potterers? 

AmBROSE MackKowsKI. 

Ans.—It is not to be expected that a puppy only 
nine months old would handle game. What you 
want to do now is get him over some of his excess 
caution. You want him to go to his game boldly 
and with more decision. If he is actually handling 
game properly a year from now, that will be time. 

Teach him to spurt up and go on out when he 
hears two short, sharp notes of the whistle. Then 
when he gets the scent and begins to creep and 
crawl, push him with the whistle. You mustn't 
correct him for flushing—that is to be expected. 
The first thing to do is to teach him to snap into 
his game—and then time and experience will get 
in their work. » ln 


HANDLING PHEASANTS 

Qves.—I have a pointer dog about three years 
old. He will point pheasants fine if they do not 
start running. If they do, he usually flushes them. 
He goes fast when they run before him. When I 
am near him I can keep him slower by “‘whoa-ing”’ 
to him, but they seem to flush just the same. I 
think when I know one is running I should stop 
the dog and try to get around the bird and then 
work towards where I think the pheasant is. What 
do you think about it? 

Homer A. Van Vorst. 


Ans.—Those of us who hunt pheasants must 
realize that not all of them will lie properly for 
a dog. Whether they run or lie depends a good 
deal upon the nature of the cover. T believe your 
dog will get better results if he works them fast 
than if he is slowed up. I have found that pheas- 
ants will lie better for a fast dog than for a slow 
one which tries to creep up on them. H. L. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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He hunts well and with vigor when | 








—— lays 10,000 eggs (833 dozen) each year. Bullfrogs 
se 

pond starts you. Raised in any climate. Our FREE book 
“A Future in Frogs’’ 


Dept. 106-E 


. 
Special Sale Surplus Stock 
Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Mutant, 
Lady Amherst Pheasants 
Ringnecks, Extra Fine Breeders $3.50 Each 
Eggs $2.00 dozen; Ringneck Mongolian 
Cross Eggs $3.50 dozen 
Golden and Silver, 1933 hatch, full plumage 
— $5.00 each; Hens $6.00 each 
$3.50 dozen; $25 per 100 
mei nistie — very fine $4 each 
$ 0 per 100 : 
6. 














First 


933 hatch, Hens $7 
Lady Amherst gs $6.50 dozen 
Captivity reared Mallard Ducks $2 pair 
Mallard Eggs $2.00 per dozen 
Japanese Silkie Bantams, _ 50 each 
Silkie Eggs, $2.00 doze 
Pen raised Bob White Quail. $7.50 pair 
Bob White Quail Eggs, $5.00 dozen 
All Prices F.O.B. Salisbury, N. C. with live 
arrival guaranteed. Eggs delivered, Cash with order. 
With orders will cond a pamphlet of a few practical 
helps on the care of birds and eggs and rearing. 
Frank W. Fuller, Box 707, Salisbury, N. 


















TO 1000% PROFIT!” 





1.00-$5.00 dozen. No experience necessary. Backyard 
explains everything. Write today! 

AMERICAN FROG CANNING COMPAN 
Originators of CANNED Frog Legs 
New Orleans, La. 
——— 





California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamy and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free ae to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 












TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estas.isuep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
(Best Fox in 


Oldest 
ranch 
in U.S. 







National Show) 
Four conser utige years 
and One-Third of all 

First Prizes. 


Foshan, 


Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Peite with initial cost and maintenance the same as 
low or average grade of foxes. Catalo; N.Y. 








Large Mouth Bass 


Blue gills and Chautauqua catfish for 
restocking. July and Fall delivery. 


The Falls Fisheries 
1532 Keith Bldg. Cleveland, O. 








BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in sea- 
son. Trout for table use. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 


PARADES | BROOS. TROUT CO. 











ESCO, PA. 
NEW! The Bird- Dog a Collar NEW 
‘¢‘ TRAINO’ Word to the Wise 
Grady W. — Holly Springs, Eat the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 

Since using these — last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I cons them the most human training collar poe 
I get etter vesuite with leas work with then a any 
I ever used. Graor W. Surra 


om 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever een 


Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 


leader and check collar in one. By Mai Postparp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by O-ark Ripley and other Sportsmen, 
FREEMAN LLOYD 


578 Madison Ave.. New York City 









TERIALS 


(Ya dime a 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and 
fur ranching supplies at low 
cost. Make Crown your head- 
quarters for pen materials. 
Catalog FREE. 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO, 


1150 Tyler ee 


TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 

and Old Country blood-lines, young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
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S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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Ques. Quite a few years ago there was 
an excellent article in your magasine upon 
the forest ranger and his duties. Would it 

> possible for you to give me the month 
ad year that it appeared? 

Ans. In the issue of July, 1928. The arti- 
cle is entitled “The Forest Ranger's Job,” 
written by Hugh G. Calkins. 

Years ago my mother made a tea 
from some herb and she called it “bee 
balm tea.” What specific plant was used? 

Ans. The Oswego tea plant. 


QuEs. 


outdoor 


IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
ane interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


lore. 


Construction, Leaflet No. 15; Chinchilla 
Rabbits for Food and Fur, Leaflet No. 22; 
Rabbit Skins for Fur, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1519; Rabbit Parasites and Diseases, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1568. These leaflets 
and booklets may be obtained from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for five cents currency, per copy. 


Ques. Is it a fact that all of the ptarmi- 
gans turn white in the winter time? 


Ans. In all of the ptarmigans, with the 
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Ans. Bob-whites mate with a single hen, 
but the ruffed grouse is a polygamous bird, 


Ques. /n a question and answer contest 
recently, a question was asked that had to 
do with the hibernation of animals: “IV hat 
mammals are known as ‘The Seven Sleep- 
mane rs ‘ ? 
ers! Will you name them: 


Ans. Bear, raccoon, woodchuck, jump- 
ing mouse, chipmunk, skunk and _ bat, 
These are the mammals usually referred 
to as “The Seven Sleepers.” However, 

some bats do not hibernate. 





The concoction is made from 
blossoms and leaves. 


Ques. Does the coral snake 
of the South stab with its fangs, 
or does it bite? 

Ans. Unlike rattlesnakes and 
copperheads, the coral snake 
bites and will also attempt to 
chew. 


Ques. From what language 
did the word “ginseng” orig- 
inate? 

Ans. It is said to be derived 


the Chinese 
“man-like.” 


from 
meaning 

Ques. (1) In calling moose, 
which call is used first: that 
of the bull or the cow? (2) Is 
the call of the bull imitated? 
(3) How is the calling horn 
made from bark and what is 
ils size? 


Ans. (1) The c 


jin-chen, 


call of the cow 


moose is ordinarily used first. 
(2) Yes, the bull is imitated, 
too. (3) The horn with which 


the calling is done is a piece of 
birch bark, rolled up in a cone 
shape, with the smooth side 
within. It is about fifteen inches 
long, about four inches in dia- 
meter at the larger end, and 
one inch at the smaller end. 
The right hand is then folded 
round the smaller end for a 
mouthpiece. 


Ques. What kind of an ax, 





writes us as follows: 


WSveveaveEr 





NE of our readers, Ben Douglas of Dundee, Florida, 


“Robert Eggeman, Virgil West 
and I were fishing for bass one moonlight night. Robert 
was in the stern paddling and smoking a cigar. He drew 
on the cigar, it glowed and a bass jumped for the glow. 
The fish glanced off West’s shoulder and hit Robert 
square in the mouth, almost knocking him overboard 
and raising a big lump on his lip. The fish got away!” 

Hereafter, if you must smoke a cigar when fishing, 
you should decorate it with a few treble hooks. Then 
they won’t get away from you like that. 


Ques. I have read much of 
ivy poisoning in your Depart- 
ment from time to time, and 
have also noted articles in the 
magasine, I've always been 
particularly susceptible to this 
poisoning. Last summer I found 
that an application, by rubbing, 
of gasoline upon the parts 
where the poisoning appeared, 
would reduce the trouble ina 
few hours. It may come in 
handy for the boys during the 
coming year, 


Ans. Thanks for this good 
information. I feel sure that 
your recipe will be thoroughly 
tested. 


Ques. What is the ordinary 
dict of the raccoon; of the 
mink ? 

Ans. Raccoon food consists 
of frogs, mussels, birds, grains 
and even insects—probably the 
most varied diet of any small 
fur bearer. The mink feeds on 
birds, fish and small animals 
almost exclusively. 


Ques. What particular spe- 
cies of wild duck breeds in the 
northeastern portion of Canada, 
say in Quebec, Ontario, Now 
Scotia and New Brunswick? 


Ans. Black ducks are prob- 
ably the main production of 
this area. 


Ques. What can I use to 








used in timbering operations, 
is called a full ax? 

Ans. An ax with a 36-inch handle and 
weighing five pounds is a full ax. 


Ques. I] have several good dogs in the 
South, and I'd like to know whether it 
would be legal to use them for deer hunt- 
ing in Pennsylvania? 


Ans. A state law passed on June 4, 
1897, makes unlawful the chasing or hunt- 
ing of deer with dogs in Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cording to conservationists, this was a 
practice responsible for the depletion of 
the deer herds in that state. 


Ques. J am interested in rabbit raising, 
and would like some information concern- 
ing these animals, Does the government 
have any booklets on the subject? 

Ans. Among Department of Agriculture 


booklets on rabbits are: Raising Domestic 
Rabbits, Leaflet No. 4; Rabbit House 


exception of the British red grouse, winter 
coloration is wholly white or almost so. 


Ques. (1) Name five species of ducks 
which may be attracted by wild rice. (2) 
Would wild rice grow ma lake on my 
place? The lake is always filled and the 
average depth is from two to three feet. 
(3) Where can I obtain seed? 


Ans. (1) Among other waterfowl, wild 
rice will attract mallards, pintails, black 
ducks, teal and widgeon. (2) and (3) 
Wild rice will grow best in suitable water 
from 6 inches to three feet in depth. Drop 
a line to dealers who advertise in our 
columns giving them details with reference 
to your lake. They also furnish seed. 


QOves. Do bob-white quail and ruffed 
grouse both mate with just a single hen 
during the spring of the year? 


get rid of the ants in our 
camp? 

Ans. There are special preparations on 
the market that may be used. A home- 
made mixture for ants is as follows: 
Moisten a small amount of tartar emetic 
and powdered sugar in equal parts and put 
this where the ants are seen. As this mix- 
ture is poisonous, keep it away from chil- 
dren and pets. 


Ques. Are there any poisonous snakes 
found in the frigid regions of the world, 
in their natural state? 


Ans. The viper has been reported as 
being found in northern Europe, some- 
times almost to the polar circle, while 
the non-venomous ringed snakes are re 
ported as far north as the 65th degree. 


Ques. What do lion cubs weigh at 
birth? 
Ans. They weigh about two pounds. 

















~ | TWO MORE OF THESE GREAT 

hie Facing page 17 of this issue you will find 

bin a full color reproduction of an oil painting 

; of a duck shooting scene by a very famous 

ontest artist, Mr. Edwin Megargee. This is one of 

tad to a set of six typical American gunning scenes 

What painted by Mr. Megargee expressly for 

Sleep Fiecp & STREAM. 

jump- We reproduce these six paintings on 

an this page, in miniature, for your infor- 

coal mation. In our next issue—June—we I 

re : publish the Pheasant Shooting picture, 
and in our July issue we'll publish the 

ich of Quail Shooting picture. These will, of 

¢ part- course, be in the full page size exactly 

and like the one in this, May, issue. 

in the ‘ 

been ‘ : ‘ . 

o tix We published the Goose Shooting pic- 

found ture in our January issue; the Grouse 

hbing, Shooting picture in February, and the 

parts Snipe Shooting picture in April, and 

eared, we are thus giving our regular readers 

> in a what we believe are six superlatively 

ne wm fine and beautiful sport pictures at no 

9 the extra cost to them. 

good We urge you now to make sure of 

> that getting the June and July issues by 

ughly placing a definite order for them 
with your newsdealer. They have 

linary created a lot of talk: knowledge of 

f the them and demand for them have in- 
creased greatly each month all over 

nsists the country. Your dealer is very 

rains likely to sell out quickly. Tell him 

ly the now to set a copy aside for you. 

small 

ds on If you have missed any of the three 

rimals pictures already published, or wish 
fresh copies, we'll sell them to you for 

y Spe- 50c each—pictures alone, not copies 

in the of Frecp & StreEANM. They will be 

nada, shipped flat in a pasteboard container, 

Nova postpaid. Address 

wick? 

prob- “ 

on of Field & Stream 

oe 578 Madison Ave., New York 

1 our 

ns On 

home- 

lows: 

metic 

ad put 

| mIx- 

1 chil- 

nakes 

world, 

ed as 

some- 

while 

re re- 

egret. 

gh at 

punds. 
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HY not get the extra sport and satisfaction to HIGH VELOCIT 
be had witha.22 riflewhen you shoot Western 
ammunition? 


FOR GAME AND PESTS—the long range, thunder- 
bolt shock of Super-X! The Lubaloy-coated bullet A 


SUPER-X...LUBALOY-CC 


mushrooms like a big-game bullet! Rifle bore al- 

ways Clean. Its life lengthened, accuracy increased, 

by Western’s greaseless, new, invisible wax bullet 

coating! .22 SHORT .22 LONG 
FOR PLINKING—the Western smokeless Stand- All Sizes —Solid or Hollo 
ard Velocity .22! Lubaloy-coated bullet! Or plain 

lead lubricated if preferred. An accurate, depend- STANDARD VELOC 
able .22 either way! LUBALOY-COATED 


FOR MATCH SHOOTING— the world’s most ac- 


curate .22 Long Rifle target cartridge, smokeless 4 
Super-Match!...Or the Marksman L.R. .22 with a 
Lesmok powder. Both have lead lubricated bullets. 


FOR INDOOR SAFETY— a real innovation!— the 
Kant-Splash .22 short. Bullet shatters into dust on 
striking, yet makes a clean, round hole in the target. -22 SHORT .22 LONG 


Mail the Coupon for descriptive leaflets and 


the new Rifle Shooting booklet shown below! STANDARD VEL nad 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept.E-22, East Alton, Illinois LEAD LUBRICATED 8 


Winchester rifles! The world’s , 
finest! Left: Model 61 .22 repeater. 
Best ofits type. Center: New Model 
69 bolt action .22 repeater. 5 and 10 


a aa -22 SHORT .22 LONG - 


Model 52. World's most accurate .22 
target rifle. 


KANT- MARKS- 


Western Cartridge Company, SPLASH MAN 


! 

pe == Dept.E-22,East Alton, Illinois. I 
a > Send free leaflets as checked below, describ- : 
ee, \ === ing the advantages of Western ammunition. A 

= |S 0 Rifle D Pistol D Shotgun } 

- 0 Free, new booklet on Rifle Shooting! : 

i] 
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